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Aberdeen (S. D.) public library, report on, 99. 

Access to shelves, 94 (Dana), 209; A. L. A. re- 
port on (Thomson), 296-97; in Allerton pub- 
lic library, Monticello (O.), 227; in Appleton 
(Wis.) library, 364; in Athens (Pa.) library, 
363; in Bufifalo public library, 94; in College 
libraries (Lane), 355; in Columbus (O.) public 
school library, 183; in Cossitt library, Mem- 
phis, 135; in Council Bluffs (la.) public library, 
135; in Dayton (O.) public library, 184; in 
Hamilton (Ont.) library, 269; in Jacksonville 
(111.) public library, 268; in New York free 
circulating library, 98, 183, (Bostwick), 15-16; 
in St Louis public library, 99. 

Accession department, preparing books for 
shelves, 1 17-18. 

Adams, Z. F., Practical hints on organizing, 

344-45- 

Adler, Cyrus, on college publications, 316. 

Adriance memorial library, Poughkeepsie, 363. 

Advertisements, Appleton, D. & Co. 29, 192, 
329; Baker & Taylor Co. 28, 66, 104, 140, 190, 
232, 276, 328, 368, 438; Barrett's Bindery, 142; 
Book Shop, Chicago, 439; Boston Bookbind- 
ing Co. 64. 102, 138, 188, 230. 274, 326, 366, 
436; Bureau of Press Clippings, 68, 440; Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 33; Educational Publishing Co. 
109; Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 144; Ham- 
mond Typewriter Co. 36, 72, 112, 148. 196, 
236, 280, 332. 372, 444; Hayes, Cooke & Co. 
194, 234, 278, 330, 370,442; Hegger, 26, 11 1; 
Helman-Taylor Co. 232, 276, 328, 368, 438; 



Higgins, C. M. & Co. 26, 64, 102, 1^8, 188, 230, 

'•, 366 _' ' * ' 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 35, 143, 327; Lemcke 



274, 326, 366, 436; Ideal Paper 



[38, 188, 2^0, 
File Co. 69; 



& Buechner, 27, 65, 103, 139, 189, 231,275,325, 
367, 437; Library Bureau, 71, 106-7, iii, 145, 
147. 193. i95» 233. 235, 277, 279, 331, 369, 371, 
441, 443; Lippincott, J. B. & Co. 2, 38, 74, 1 14, 
1 50, 1 98, 238, 282^34, 374; Little, Brown & Co. 
33; Longmans, Green & Co. 31,68, io8;Loth- 
rop Publishing Co. 329, 440; McClurg, A. C. 
& Co. 25.63, loi, 137, 187.229, 273. 323, 365,435; 
Monon Route, 64, 102, 138, 188, 230, 274, 326, 
366, 436; Montgomery, Ward & Co. 369, 441; 
Mouat, A. J., 68, 144; Oxford University Press, 
30, 67; Putnam's, G. P., Sons, 28, 66, 104, 140, 
190; Richter, George H. & Co. 32, 69, 109; 
Scribner's, Charles, Sons, 32, 69, 109, 145, 193, 
233, 277; Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 440; 
Stechert, Gustav E. 34,70, no, 146; Wiley, 
John & Sons. 144, 324. 

Aguilar free library, New York, report on, 183. 

Ahem, M. E., on English trip of A. L. A., 17; 
on correspondence course, 302-3; on library 
reports, 306; on value of library in education 
of individual, 352; on government of libraries 
by school boards, 408. 

Akron (O.) public library, furnishing, 434. 

Aldrich. L. F.. gift for Barre library, 362. 

Alger, Horatio, books by, 118. 



Allerton library, Monticello (111.), report on, 
227, 432. 

American evolution, monograph on, 322. 

American history, bibliography, by J. N. 
Larned, 46, 162; book list by Miss Kelso, 210; 
book list by Chicago normal school library, 
261. 

American Library Association, executive coun- 
cil, 250, 313; meeting for iSgg, 314, 388# mem- 
bership, 181, 250, 295, 362; organization, 242*; 
photograph, 345; president, 47, 292; scope 
and extension (Ed.), 211; yearbook for iSg8, 
265. 

Iith conference, Lake wood (Ed.), 84, 
124; a few impressions of the Lakewood con- 
ference (Parsons), 337-38; attendance (Ed.)» 
292-93; large library section, 129, 314-15; li- 
brary exhibit, 129, 171, 361 ; plans, 21 1, 218-19; 
preliminaries, 88-89, ^29, 168-69, 263; pro- 
gram. 162, 169-70, 293; time and place (Ha- 
zeltine), 48-49. 

Report, 294-319; on A. L. A. catalog sup- 
plement, 295; branches and deliveries, 296; 
children's rooms and reading, 296; classifica- 
tion and cataloging, 296; state and local 
clubs, 307-8; college and reference section, 
315-16; resolution on Library of Congress^ 
302; relation of Congressional library and 
office of documents to libraries of country^ 
302; committee on revision of constitution, 
313-14: enlargement of council, 313; ele- 
mentary section, 316; festivities, 317-19;' gifts 
and bequests, 296; papers on home educa- 
tion, 312-13; large library section, 314-15; 
legislation and state aid. 296; library build- 
ings, 180, 296; library editions of popular 
books, 31 1- 12; library examinations and cre- 
dentials, 305; library institutes, 303; library 
instruction by correspondence, 302; library 

Ceriodicals, 305-7; library reports, 305-7; li- 
rary schools and training classes, 297-302^ 
304-j;; meeting for /(S'^p, 314; meeting for tQoo, 
314; committee on cooperation with N. E. A., 
302; necrology report, 295; officers for /c??^, 
314; open shelves, 296; Poole memorial com- 
mittee, 302; committee on public documents, 
295, 302; resolution on public documents, 3025 
reference books, instruction in use, 308-10; 
appointment of committee to cooperate with 
Royal society of London, 314; secretary's re- 
tort, 295; state library section, 316-17; com- 
mittee on state documents, 317; resolution on 
state publications, 302; treasurer's report^ 
291;; trustee's section, 316. 

Publishing section, list of French fiction 
(Ed.), 85, 210; printed cards for current peri- 
odicals, 45, 82, 316; report, 295; subject head- 
ings, 210. 

A. L. A. catalog supplement (Fairchild), 295. 

Ames, A. S., on library work in Mt Vernon 
seminary, 310. 

Amherst (Mass.) libraries, 226. 
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Amherst (Mass.) summer school, report on 
(Fletcher), 298-99. 

Anaconda (Mont.) dedication of Hearst library, 
228, 269. 

Andrews, C. W., on printed cards for periodi- 
cals, 316. 

Andrews, E. P., report on gifts and bequests, 
296. 

Anonymous books, cataloging, 181. 

Anthropology, classification for, 337. 

Antioch college library, card catalog, 395; gifts 
to, 395. 

Appleton (Wis.) public library, report, 364. 

Appraisal of fiction (Ed.), 251, 255. 

Apprailer-in-chief (lies). 54-55- 

Apprentices. See Assistants. 

Apprenticeship as a means of library training, 

304-5. 

Architecture, exhibit at Case library, Cleve- 
land, 60; exhibit at Medford (Mass.) public 
library, n3. See also Buildings. 

Armour institute library school, see Illinois li- 
brary school. 

Art exnibits. See Exhibitions. 

As others see us, 168. 

As we see others (Hill), 217. 

Ashley, F: W:, Difiiculties of starting small li- 
braries, 400-5. 

Assistants, apprenticeship as a means of library 
training (Fletcher), 304-5; change of work 
(Hill), 21; examinations for (Davies), 382-83; 
relation to librarian (Crunden), 21. 

Assistants' training classes, A. L. A. report and 
discussion on, 209-302, 304-5; in Braddock 

Eublic library (Wales). 8; in Butte (Mont.) li- 
rary, 299; in Cleveland public library, 128, 
299,. 384; in Dayton (O.) public library, 300. 
396; in Hartford public library, 299; at 
Springfield (Mass.) public library, 321. 
Athens (Pa.) new library, 363. 
Attleboro (Mass.) public library, Sunday open- 
ing. 57. 
Augusta (Ga.), Young men's library, report, 

364. 

Australasia library association, annual meet- 
ing (Ed.), 250. 

Author, term used in cataloging, 96. 

Author's number, use of term, 96. 

B. L. S. degree, conferred at Illinois library 
school, 298. 

Baedecker, as an appraiser (lies), 54-55. 

Baker, G: H., on departmental libraries in uni- 
versities, 315. 

Baltimore, (Md.), Pratt library, report on, 431. 

Baltimore (Md.), public library, report, 57-58. 

Baraboo (Wfs.), gift for library, 321. 

Barre (Vt.). gift for library, 362. 

Bates, E. C, gift for Princeton (111.) library, 431. 

Bath (Me.), Patterson library, gift to, 97. 

Bay Path library club, formation, 386. 

Beer, William, Govemmentaid for libraries, 291. 

Belfast (Me.), public library, report on, 182. 

Bell, H. D., report on libraries and schools in 
Mississippi, 156. 

Bell, J. A. H., gift to Brooklyn public library, 363. 

Berlin, libraries in, 269. 



Berry, S. H., on instruction in use of reference 
books, 310. 

Bibliographies, American history (Ed.), 46, 162; 
compiled in Illinois library school, 18, 261; 
compiled at Pratt institute library school, 55; 
reference books for catalogs, 179; special, tor 
students, 309; of taxation, 123. See also Book 
lists. 

Bibliography, cooperative (Andrews). 17; 
courses in, 297, 299. 308-9. See also Printed 
catalog cards; Royal society of London. 

Bill memorial library, Groton (Conn.), recep- 
tion, 362. 

Billings, J. S., on public libraries, 176. 

Binders, Boston library binder, adv., 32,69, 109; 
Emerson binder, adv., 142. 

Bindings (Johnston) 56, (Woodward) 92; Book 
shop, Chicago, adv., 439; Boston bookbinding 
CO.. adv., 64, 102, 138, 188, 2J0, 274, 326, 360, 
436; exhibit, 183; knowledge of library 
science in bookbinding, 96; poor, 161 (Ed.), 
162-63 (Weller), 213. 

Birmingham (Ala.) library, 135, 269. 

Blind, books for, 312; department for, in Kansas 
City (Mo.) public library, 226. 

Bloomington (111.), Withers' public library, re- 
ception, 227. 

Bluemner, Oscar, Planning of small library 
buildings, 3-4, 39-4i» 75-76, 92, "5-17. 201-2, 
2^9 40, 283-85, 335-37. J75-76; criticism 
(Dana). 209. 

Bonebrake, L. D., on libraries and schools, 
421-22. 

Book buying. 19-20; cheap editions (Ed.), 383; 
foreign books (Countryman). 92; indexes for 
periodicals, 21; private (Tillinghast), 313; 
standard sets of fiction, 96. 

Book lists, on American history, 210, 261 ; Cath- 
olic literature, 41 ; children, schools and libra- 
ries, 245-48; fiction, 53, 61; French fiction, 
85, 210-11; historical fiction. 226; home li- 
braries, 248; Kipling, 131; library buildings, 
348; history of Louisiana, 185; nature study, 
261; new books, 21; Pope Leo XIII, 131; 
school libraries, 247-48; science (Risteen), 
264; Spain and Cuba, 210. 221; Sunday-school 
libraries, 248; wanted (Farrar), 377. 

For children, 78, 153, 214-15.248, (Elmcn- 
dorf ) 58, 95, (Granger) 400, (Soldan) 227; in St 
Nicholas, 376; in Youth s companion (Ed.), 
250. See also Bibliographies. 

Book mark, used at St Joseph (Mo.) public li- 
brary, 227. 

Book marking without labels (Canfield), 377. 

Book thief, at Drexel institute library, n4. 

Books, collation, 362; educational value (Hillis), 
56; library editions (Montgomery), 311-12; 
(Weller), 213; new, opening, 293; preparation 
for shelves, 117-18; time requjrea m prepar- 
ing for circulation, 266; size, in cataloging, 
21; untrustworthy librarians, responsibility 
for warning against, 312-13; vellum corners, 
56. See a/so Book lists; Children's books; 
Fiction; Literature; Reference books; Selec- 
tion of books. 

Books of the year, 50, 52 94, 135, 174; most pop- 
ular in St Joseph (Mo.), 99. 
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Booksellers, use of library methods, 124, 163, 
184. 

Bookstore, library as, 313. 

Boston, libraries and schools, relation, 155. 

Boston public library, Allen Brown collection 
of musical works, 97; collection of photo- 
graphs, 57; display of Washington portraits, 
133-34; exhibit of Copley prints of decor- 
ations, 18; gift of Acta sane tee sedis, 22; gift 
of set of London Times, 22; report, 363; semi- 
centennial, 133. 

Bostwick, A. E., access to shelves in New York 
free circulating library, 15-16; Periodicals 
for the staff, 97. 

Bowker, R: R., report on public documents. 295. 

Braddock (Pa.) public library, assistants' class 
at (Wales), 8; gift to, 226. 

Bradford manuscripts, 57. 

Branch libraries, A. L. A. report on, 296; dis- 
cussion oil, 314-15. 

Brett, W. H., Account of Cleveland summer 
school, 299; Address at Trans-Mississippi 
library congress, 349-50; on library exten- 
sion, 425. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) library, exhibit of colonial 
pictures, 182. 

Brigham, Johnson, Danger line in fiction, 9; li- 
brarian of Iowa state library (Ed.), 210. 

Bristol (R. I.) public library, circulation, 133. 

British Columbia, traveling libraries, 228. 

Brockton (Mass.) public library, report, 362. 

Brookline public library, librarian of, 182. 

Brooklyn, Union for Christian work. Free lend- 
ing library, report on, 183. 

Brooklyn institute for art and science, history 
of. 311. 

Brooklyn library, report on, 183. 

Brooklyn public library, opened, 57; branch, 
321; gift to, 363. 

Brown, J. N., gift to Providence librarv, 267. 

Browne, N. E., report of meeting oi Massa- 
chusetts library club, 52, 177, 357. 

Brumback, J. R:, gift to Van Wert public li- 
brary, s8, 395. 

Bufifalo (N. Y,), Grosvenor library, gift to, 134. 

Buffalo library club, 363. 

Buffalo public library, access to shelves, 94; 
increase in appropriation, 22; books for boys 
and girls, 58, 95; children's department, 93- 
04; finding list (Ed.), 348; periodicals for staff 
(Elmendorf), 45; report, 134. 

Buildings, cooperation of librarians and archi- 
tects (Ed.), 47, (Plummer), 96; exhibit of draw- 
ings at Los Angeles public library, 228; pho- 
tographs of, requested (Dewey), 225; Plan- 
ning of small library buildings (Bluemner), 
3-4, 32-41, 7S-76.92. 115-17. 201-2, 239-40, 283- 
05. 335-37. 375-76; criticism (Dana), 209; read- 
ing list on, 181, 348: report on (Foster), 296; 
A. L. A. report on (Foster), 180. 

Bunker Hill (HI.) association library, 58. 

Burgoyne, F. J., on librarians' duties, 56. 

Business habits, of women, 168, (Hill), 217. 

Butte (Mont.) public library, report, 24, 61; 
training class, report on (Davies), 299. 

Cadiz (O.) public library, gift to. 321, 395. 



California library association, change of name, 

174; meeting, 50, 174, 129-30, 222. 

Copyright depositories: (Chicago library 

club), 50, (Davies), 49, (Ed.), 10; committee's 

report on, 174; A. L. A. public documents 

committee on, 302. 
California, university of. See University of 

California. 
Cambridge (Mass.) public library, circulation, 

97. 
Camden (N. J.), Pyne Point library company, 

anniversary, 431. 
Canada, traveling libraries, 228. 
Canfield, A. C, Book marking without labels. 

Card catalogs, arrangement (Hewins), 348. 

Cards, shelf list on (Dewey), 224; for shelf list, 
at Ogden (Utah) public library, 228. See also 
Printed catalog cards. 

Carnegie, Andrew, ^ift to Carnegie (Pa.) library, 
363; gift to Gardiner public library, y]\ ^ift 
to Greenstown public library, 134; dedication 
of Carnegie library, Homestead (Pa.), 430; 
gift to Stornoway library, 24. 

Carnegie, Mrs Andrew, gift to Carnegie li- 
brary (Braddock), 226. 

Carnegie (Pa.), gift for library, 363. 

Carnegie library, Braddock (Pa.), assistants' 
class (Wales), 8; gift to, 226. 

Carnegie library. Homestead (Pa.), report on, 
321; handbook, 358; dedication, '430. 

Carnegie library, Pittsburg (Pa.) branch, 226. 

Carpenter, Willard, gift to Evansville (Ind.), 60. 

Carpets in libraries, 56. 

Carr, H: J., Growth of public libraries in Amer- 
ica, 3^2. 

Case, H. J., on library furnishing, 181. 

Case library, Cleveland, exhibit of house archi- 
tecture and decoration, 60; library school, 
134; report on. 394; training class, 396. 

Cataloger, woman as (Hay ward), 121-23; refer- 
ence books for, 179. 

Cataloger's glimpse of Oxford (Fowler), 204-6. 

Cataloging, anonymous books, 181; classifying 
and cataloging a small library (Van Valken- 
burgh), 199-201; use of term author, 06; 
author's name on title card, 181; article by 
W. C. Lane, 21; pages, 181; size of book, 21. 

Catalogs, arrangement (Hewins), 348. . 

Catholic literature, 41. 

Cedar Rapids (la.). Masonic library, 60. 

Cedar Rapids (la.) public library, exhibit of 
presentation plates of English magazines, 83; 
exhibit of fad periodicals, 134; report, 268. 

Charade, library (Hawley), 100. 

Charging systems. See Loan systems. 

Charlton (la.) public library, opened, 431. 

Chatham (Mass.), gift to, for library, 182. 

Chautauqua, meaning of (Vincent), 303-4. 
hautauqua meeting. Sec A. L. A., nth con- 
ference, Lakewood. 

Cheap editions, buying (Ed.), 383. 

Chester (Vt.), Whiting library, 133. 

Chicago, home libraries, 50-51. 

Chicago library club, meeting, 17, 50-51, 174-75, 
357; meeting whh Illinois library school, 227. 
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Chicago normal school library, report on, 184; 
book lists, 261; reader*s exchange card, 381. 

Chicago public library, bust of Dr Poole, 135; 
circulation, 184; electric waiters for convey- 
ing books, 432; lease to G. A. R., 135; fire 
protective apparatus, 184, 433; gift to. 59, 432; 
report, 363; Round table, 50; uniform of 
employes, 184, 

Child-work at Pratt institute free librar>(Plum- 
mer), 214-15. 

Children's librarian, qualifications (Crunden), 
304, (Eastman), 418-19. 

Children's library league, Cleveland, 90; in 
Denver public library, 24; in Minneapolis 
public library, 59; at Pawtucket, 304; at 
James Prendergast free library (Hazeltine), 
94. 

Children's reading (Hunt), 387; discussion at 
Helena public library, 185; discussion at Ohio 
library association, 409-10, 412-17; books of 
/8Q7,g\\ exhibit of books at Helena (Mont.) 
public library, 175; fiction, 248, (Hill), 118; 
guidance of, book list, 246-47; Library and 
the children (Pratt), 77-79; report on (Hew- 
ins), 296; selection of books (Dickey), 24, 
(Granger), 409-10; books wearing out, 362. 
See also Book lists for children; Libraries 
and schools. 

Children's room (Eastman), 417-20; report on 
(Hewins), 296; at Lincoln (Neb.) library, 269; 
at Medford (Mass.) public library, 22; at 
Michigan City (Ind.) public library, 60; at 
Moline (111.) public library, 432; at St Louis 

Eublic library, 24; at Toledo (O.) public li- 
fary, 395. 
Chippewa (Wis.) public library, entertainment 

at, 433- 
Cincinnati, gift for university library, 432. 
Cincinnati, St Xavier college library, report on, 

' 395- 
Cincinnati, Y. M. mercantile library, gifts to, 

99. 395- 

Cincinnati public library, gifts to, 13;, 395, 422; 
report on, 183; reorganized, 184, 268, 394, 425, 

Circleville (O.) public library, reclassified, 394. 

Circulation, time required in preparing books 
for, 266. 

Clark, Eugene, gift for Lockhart public library, 
322. 

Clarke, E. E., Library of library school, 301. 

Classification, principles of, 1 17-18; by book- 
sellers (Ed.), 124, 163; for anthropt)logy, 337. 

Classifying and cataloging a small library (Van 
Valkenburgh), 199-201. 

Clearing house, for duplicates (Dewey), 255-56; 
scheme of Indiana State library (Ed.), 346. 

Cleveland, mayor's message, 225;- Children's 
library league, 90, 183. 

Cleveland, Case library ; exhibit of house archi- 
tecture and decoration, 60; library school. 
134; report on, 394; training class, 396. 

Cleveland, kindergarten association, gifts to, 

395. 
Cleveland, public librarv branches, 59; bulletin, 
221; circulation, 23, 58; handbook for teach- 
ers, 99; report, 394; summer school, 128, 299, 
384. 



Clippings, advertisement, 68, 440; cataloging^ 
91; in books (Dewey), 224. 

Clubs, state and local, 307-8; relation to libra- 
ries, 355-56. See also Women's clubs. 

Collation of books, 362. 

College libraries, training for (Little), 304; se- 
lection of periodicals for, 316; in Ohio, 395. 

College section, A. L. A., 315-16. 

College section of Ohio librarv association, 412. 

Colleges, instruction in use ot books, 159, (Lit- 
tle), 310; relation of libraries to (Lane), 354- 
55; publications (Adler), 316. 

Colorado, libraries and schools, relation, 154. 

Colorado Springs (Col.) library, report, 61. 

Columbia university library, gifts to, 98, 134; 
report on, 430-31. 

Columbus (O.) public school library, report on» 
183; branches, 394. 

Concerts, for St Paul (Minn.) public library^ 

433- 

Congressional library, proposed change of 
name, 17-46; exhibit of Copley prints of deco- 
rations, 18; proposed transfer of public docu- 
ments library to, 46, 84, 86, 302; Jefferson pa- 
pers, 58; relation to libraries of country, 302. 

Connecticut library association, meeting, 264- 
65. 

Conover, Frank, address before Ohio library 
association, 389-93. 

Cook county (111.) statistics of libraries, 17, 50. 

Cooke. H. H., return to book business (Ed.), 124. 

Cooperation between libraries and schools. See 
Libraries and schools. 

Copley prints, loan exhibit of, 18. 

Copyright depositories (Ed.), 10; (Davies), 49; 
aiscussion by Chicago library club, 50; re- 
port of committee of California library asso- 
ciation, 174; A. L. A. public documents com- 
mittee on, 302. 

Cork carpet, 56. 

Cornell university library, number of volumes^ 
22. 

Correspondence teaching, 302-3. 

Coshocton (O.) library association, 58; new li- 
brary, 394. 

Cossitt library, Memphis, report on, 135. 

Cotterell, T. S. lectures, 180. 

Council Bluffs (la.) public library, access to 
shelves, 135. 

Council Grove (Kan.) new library, 60. 

County support, Cincinnati library, 184, 268,. 
394,425; discussion at Ohio library associa- 
tion, 424-25. 

Cramer, M. J., gift to Ohio Wesleyan university 
library, 227. 

Crawfordsville (Ind.) public library opened,. 
267. 

Credentials, library, 305. 

Crerar library. See John Crerar library. 

Crime, library as factor in preventing, 91. 
Criminals, library work among, 174-75. 357- 

Criticism, danger in implied, 262. 

Crowell, M. L., on school libraries, 416. 
Crunden, F. M., relation of assistants to libra- 
rian, 21; on elevating popular taste, 181; warn- 
ing against an impostor, 269; on children's 
librarian, 304; on endowed newspaper, 311. 
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Cuba; book list, 221, (Ed.). 210. 

Cumulative index to periodicals, advertisement, 

328, 438. 
Curtis, John, gifts to Hanover library, 267. 
Cut it short (poem) (Lincoln), 16. 
Cutler, Henry, gift for Wilbraham library, 362. 
Cutter, C. A., addresses wanted, 217; on need 

of apprenticeship for students, 305. 

Dallas (Tex.) public library, 185. 

Dana, J. C, librarian at Springfield (Ed.), 11; 
on interesting the public in libraries, 21 ; Fic- 
tion in public libraries, 173,212-13; Access to 
shelves, 209; Public library for the public, 
243-44. 

Danger m implied criticism, 262. 

Danger line in fiction (Brigbam), 9. 

Daniels, J. F., Library work at State normal 
school, Greeley (Col.t, 167-68. 

Davidson, Charles, on use and abuse of aid in 
research, 308-10, 

Davies, J: F., Copyright depositories, 49; Butte 
(Mont.) training class, 299; on special biblio- 
graphic courses, 308; on qualifications for li- 
brary assistants, 382-83. 

Dayton (O.) public library, report on, 184, 394; 
training class, ^00-1, 396; Cooperation with 
schools, 413-17. 

Decatur (111.) public library, report, 267. 

Decatur (111.), Y. M. C. A. library, gift to, 134. 

Decatur (Ind ) public library, opened, 267-68. 

Decimal classification in American libraries, 
62, 136, 182, 227, 228. 348, 363, 394. 395- 

Defiance (O.) public library, new reference 
books, 394. 

Degrees, B. L. S., conferred at Illinois library 
school. 298. 

Denison university library, reference library, 

^395. ^ . 

Dentistry, books on, 134. 

Denver, consolidation of public libraries, 269. 

Denver public library, library league, 24; libra- 
rian, 61 ; fiction list, 61. 

Des Moines (la.) library club, formation, 130. 

Des Moines (la.) public library, circulation, 58; 
site for library building, 227; report, 322; 
building, 364, 431-32. 

Dessert, Joseph, gift to Wisconsin library com- 
mission, 227-28. 

Detroit circulating library of pictures, 268. 

Detroit public library, circulation, 58. 

Dewey, Melvil, duplicate clearing house, 255- 
56; library notes, 223-25, 266; library section 
of A. L. A. 129; report on New York state li- 
brary school, 297; positions in New York 
state library, 359-60; new printed cards for 
current serials, 82; waste in trifles, 348. 

Dickey, H. L., selection of children's books, 24. 

Dickinson, Marion, list of publications on chil- 
dren, schools and libraries, 245-48. 

Diedericks, G. J., gift for Red Oak library, 58. 

Dixson, Z. A., Subject index to fiction, advertise- 
ment, 105, 141, 191. 

Dodge, Virginia, Exhibit of presentation plates 
of English magazines, 83; loan system, 259- 
61; Liorary and the school, 353-54; A. L. A. 
exhibit, 361. 



Doren, E. C, Dayton public library training 

class, report on, 300-1. 
Drexel institute library, book thief, 134. 
Drexel institute library school, report on, 177, 

261. 359; report on (Kroeger), 297-98. 
Dubuque (la.), Young men's library, cataloging, 

59; report on, 184. 
Dunkirk (N. Y.), Young men's association, gift 

to, 226. 
Duplicates, clearing house (Dewey), 255-56; in 

Indiana state library (Ed.) 346. 
Durham (N. C), public library, 135. 

Eastman, L. A., report on Cleveland summer 
school in library science, 384; report ot Ohio 
library association committee on library ex- 
tension, 393-96; on children's room and chil- 
dren's librarian, 417-20. 

Editorial paragraphing (Dewey), 224. 

Educational work. Place of library in educa- 
tional work (Manny), 42-44. 

Eldridge, Marcellus, gift to Eldridge public li- 
brary, Chatham, 182. 

Eldridge public library, Chatham (Mass.), gift ' 
to, 182. 

Elgin (111.), cooperation between libraries and 
schools, 153. 

Elliott, Julia, control of library by school board, 
407-8. 

Elmendorf, Mrs H. L., Periodicals for staff, 
45; books for boys and girls, 58, 95. 

English, M. F., Dedication of Smiley memorial 
library building, 216-17. 

English cumulative list of i8gr; publications, 
225. 

English magazines, exhibit of presentation 
plates (Dodge), 83. 

English scrap-book (Hewins), 158-59. 

English trip, 12-14, 80 82, 1 19-21, 203-4,257-59, 
285-87, 378-81. 

Entertainment, at Peru (Ind.) public library, 
322; at Chippewa (Wis.) public library, 433. 

Ethology (Rowell), 216. 

European libraries, development, 222; govern- 
ment aid for, 269, (Beer), 291. 

Evaluation of literature (lies), 54-55; fiction ap- 
praised, 251, 255. 

Evanston (111.) interstate library conference, 

54,85.90-93. ,.^ 

Evanston public library, report on, 23-24, 363; 
gift to, 24, 58. 

Evansville (Ind.)i Willard library, settlement 
of lawsuit, 60. 

Everett (Mass.) public library, circulation, 57. 

Examinations, library, 305, (Davies), 382-83. 

Exhibits, A. L. A. exhibit, 129, 171, 361; archi- 
tecture, at Medford (Mass.) public library, 
133; art, at Case library, Cleveland, 394; art, 
at Gardner (Mass.) public library, 430; book 
bindings, at Jamestown (N.Y.), 183; children's 
books, at Helena (Mont.) public library, 175; 
on work for children at A. L. A. meeting, 296; 
Copley prints at Illinois state library school, 
18; drawings, offer of Ladies* home journal, 
61 ; drawings of Youth's companion at South- 
bridge (Mass.) public library, 362; drawings 
of buildings a< Los Angeles (Cal.) public li- 
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brary, 228; fad periodicals at Cedar Rapids 
(la.) public library. 134; fad periodicals at 
Illinois state library school, 55; '*house beau- 
tiful" at Case library, Cleveland, 60; patriotic 
pictures at Bridgeport (Ct.) library, 182; pho- 
tographs of Venice, at Massachusetts library 
club, 177; pictures, at Springfield (Mass.) 
city library, 267; presentation plates of Eng- 
lish magazines, at Cedar Rapids (la.), 83; 
Washington portraits at Boston public li- 
brary. 133. 
Expansive classification, address of persons 
wanting (Cutter), 217. 

Factories, libraries for (Shuey), 426-28. 

Fad periodicals, exhibit at Illinois state library 
school, 55; exhibit at Cedar Rapids (la.) 
public library, 134. 

Fairchild, Mrs S. C., report of committee on 
A. L. A. catalog supplement, 295^; on New 
York state summer school, 298. 

Faribault (Minn.) public library, opened, 58. 

Farrar, I. F., book list wanted. 377. 

Faxon, F. W., collection of fad periodicals, 55, 
134; presentation plates of English maga- 
zines, 83; use of periodicals in reference 
work, 173, 207-9, 252-54. 

Ferree, Barr, on Brooklyn institute of art and 
science, 311. 

Few impressions of the Lakewood conference 
(Parsons), 337-38. 

Fiction, appraisal of (Ed.) 251; appraisal in 
Springfield (Mass.) library, 2^5; danger line in 
(Brigham), 9; in libraries (Dana), 173, 212-13; 
morality in (Bacon), 264; purchasing, 96; rent- 
ing, 134: slum novels, 387; standard, edited 
by teachers, 285; subject ind^x to, advertise- 
ment (I) ixson), 105, 141, 191. See also Book 
lists; Books of year; Children's reading; 
French fiction; Historical fiction; Spanish 
novelists. 

Fiction list, of Massachusetts library club, 53; 
of Denver public library, 61. 

Finding lists, advertisements, 68, 144. 

Fisk free and public library, New Orleans, re- 
port on, 185; gift to, 364. 

Fletcher, W. I., Public libraries and recreation, 
240-42; report on Amherst summer school, 
298-99; op influence of library schools, 299. 

Floor covering for small libraries, 56. 

Folsom, Channing, How can and should the 
library assist the school, 164-66. 

Foote, E. L, Instruction of local librarian by 
organizer, 290-91. 

Foreign languages, purchase of books in (Coun- 
tryman), 92. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) public library, removal, 364. 

Foster, W: E., Cooperation between schools 
and library in Providence, 244; request for 
material on library buildings, 180; report on 
library buildings, 296. 

Fowler, Mary, Cataloger's glimpse of Oxford, 
204-6. 

Free lectures in New York city (Leipziger), 311. 

Free library, use of term (Ed.). 10. 

Freeman, M. W., Nature day in Michigan city 
(Ind.) library, 376-77. 



French fiction list (Ed.), 85, 210-11. 

French library association in San Francisco^ 

61. 
Fresno (Cal.) public library, new building, 24, 
Frost, Mrs E. W., gift to Winthrop (Maj,s.) for 

library, 182. 
Fuller, George, gift to Thomaston library, 22. 
Fulton (N. Y.) new public library, opened, 430. 

Gailliard, E. W., charging system wanted, 262. 

Gainesville (Tex.) new public library, 269. 

Galbreath, C. B., State aid to traveling libra- 
ries, 159-60; on county libraries, 424; on trav- 
eling libraries, 425-26. 

Galena (111.) public library, circulation, 98. 

Galesburg (111.) public library, new building. 
226; rearranged, 268. 

Gardiner (Me.) public library, gift to, 57. 

Gardner (Mass.) public library, art exhibit, 430. 

Geeting, D. M., report on libraries and schools 
in Indiana, 154-5J. 

Geneseo (111.), gift for library, 183, 267. 

Geneva (O.), Pratt R. Spencer memorial li- 
brary, gift to, 395. 

Georgia library commission, 61; members, 322; 

• meeting, 386. 

Georgia state library association meeting, 386. 

German books in Wisconsin traveling libraries 
(Green), 8. 

German literary works, gilt of, to Northwestern 
university, 60. 

Germans in Pennsylvania, literary history 
(Rosengarten), 172. 

Germany, library progress in (Josephson), 126- 
28. 

Gift lists in columns (Dewey), 266. 

Gifts, amounts since i8go, 228; disposition of 
(Jones), 21; to Ohio libraries, 394,395; to Wis- 
consin libraries, 432; to Anaconda (Mont.), 
228; to Baraboo (Wis.), 321; to Barre (Vt.),. 
362; to Boston public library, 22; to Brooklyn 
public library, 363; to Cadiz (O.) public li- 
brary, 321 ; to Carnegie (Pa,), 363; to Carnegie 
library, Braddock (Pa.), 226; to Chicago pub- 
lic library, 59, 432; to Cincinnati library, 135; 
to Cincinnati university, 432; to Cincinnati 
Young men's mercantile library, 99; to Co- 
lumbia university library, 98, 134; to Dtcatur 
(III.) Y. M. C. A. library, 134; to Dunkirk (N. 
v.), 226; to Eldridge public library, Chatham 
(Mass.), 182; toEvanston (111.) public library, 
24, 58; to Fisk library, New Orleans, 364; to 
Gardiner (Me.) public library, 57; to Geneseo 
(111.), 183, 267; to Greenstown (Pa.), 134; to 
Grosvenor library, Buffalo (N. Y.), 134; ta 
Hagerstown (Md.), 57; to Hanover (Mass.) li- 
brary, 267; to Harvard college library, 22; to 
Jeffersonville (Ind.) reformatory library, 432; 
to Joliet (111.), 59; to Kenosha (Wis.) public 
library, 58; to Ladies' library, Middlebury 
( Vt.). 226; to Ladies' library association, Wal- 
lingford (Conn.), 97; to Lancaster (Pa.), 226; 
to Lepper library, Lisbon (O.), 432; to Lisbon 
(O.) public library, 98; to Lockhart (Tex.), 
322; to Marinette (Wis.), 23; to Marion (S. C.> 
public library, 61 ; to Marsnfield ( Vt.), 430; to- 
Medford (Mass.) public library, 182; to Mem- 
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phis (Tcnn.), 432; to Menasha (Wis.) library, 
364, 433*. to Missouri state university library, 
59; to Moline (III.) public library, 432; to 
Monmoutn (111.) public library association, 
IJ4; to New York public library, 98, 430; to 
Newark (N. Y.), 22, 57; to Newburyport 
(Mass.) public library. 133; to North Adarns 
(Mass.) public library, 363; to Northwestern 
university, 60; to Oconomowoc (Wis.) public 
library, 227; to Ohio Wesleyan university li- 
brary, 227; to Oshkosh (Wis.) public library, 
50, 268; to Owatonna (Minn.), 99; to Patterson 
library, Bath (Me.), 97; to Pawiucket (R. 1.), 
267; to Philadelphia free library, 22-23; to 
Poughkeepsie (NI. Y.), 363; to Princeton (111), 
431; to Providence (K. I.) public library, 267; 
for Red Oak (la.), 58; to Redlands (Cal.), 24, 
J35; to Reuben McMillen library association, 
Youngstown(0.). 134; to Shrewsbury (Mass.), 
182; to Sioux Falls (S. D.), 24; to Stevens* li- 



brary association, Rushford (Minn.). 59; to 
Stornoway library, 24; to Suffield (Conn.), 
182; to Swansea (Mass.), 226; to Thomaston 
(Me.), 22; to Utica (N. Y.) public library, 57; 
for Van Wert (O.), 58; to Warren county 
library, Monmouth (111.), 184; to Way land 
(Mass.) free library, 57; to West Hartford 
(Conn.), 22: to Wilbraham (Mass.), 362; to 
Winthrop (Mass), 22, 182; to Wisconsin li- 
brary commission, 227; to Yarmouth (Mass.) 
public library, 362. 

Gifts and bequests, report on (Andrews), 296. 

Girls. See Children. 

Goodwyn, W: A., gift for Memphis library, 432. 

Goshen (Ind.) public library, 98. 

Gould, Helen, gift to Decatur Y. M. C. A. li- 
brary, 134. 

Government aid for libraries 269, (Beer). 291. 

Government publications. See Public docu- 
ments. 

Graham, H. C, gift to Marion public library, 61. 

Granger, A. C. Children's reading, 409 10. 

Gray, C. F., Gift to Evanston public library, 24. 

Greeley (Col.) state normal school at, library 
work, 167-68. 

Green, J. M., Traveling libraries In Wiscon- 
sin, 8. 

Green, S. S., report on libraries and schools in 
Massachusetts, 155; on student's library, 181. 

Greencastle (Ind.) public library, finding list 
(Ed.), 348. 

Greenfield (Ind.) new library, 321. 

Greenland (N. H.), dedication of Weeks me- 
morial library, 267. 

Greensburg (Ind.) new library, 59. 

Greenstown (Pa,), gift f««r library, 134. 

Greenville (O ), McWhinney free school li- 
brary, 394. 

Grosvenor library, Buffalo (N. Y.), gift to, 134. 

Groton (Conn.), bill memorial library, recep- 
tion, 362. 

Hagerstown (Md.) gift for library, 57. 
Haines, H. E., Notes on readers, 173; on slum 

novels, 387. 
Hale, E: E., gift to Jeffersonville reformatory 

library, 432. 



Hamilton (Ont.) library, report on, 269. 

Hammond, Joseph, gift for Geneseo library, 267. 

Hanna, Senator, gift to Lisbon public library, 
98. 395. 

Hanover (Mass.) public library, gift to, 267. 

Harmon, C. B., gift to Warren library, 394. 

Harmon, W. E., gift to Warren librar>', 394. 

Harrison, J. L., report on legislation and state 
aid, 296. 

Harsh, George, gift for McClymond's library, 
Massillon (O.), 394. 

Hartford public library, library class (Hewins), 
299-300. 

Harvard college library, gift to, 22. 

Haverill (Mass.) schools and libraries, 165. 

Hayes, R. P., Traveling libraries in Ohio, 312. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co., 124, 163. 184; advertise- 
ment, 194, 234, 278, 330, 370, 442. 

Hay ward, C. A., Woman as cataloger, 121 23. 

Hazeltine, M. E., A. L. A. meeting, 48-49. 

Hearst, Mrs, gift to Anaconda (Mont.). 228; 

Hearst library, Anaconda (Mont.), dedication, 
228, 269. 

Helena (Mont.) public library, discussion on 
children's books, 175; meeting, 175; Round 
table, 185. 

Hensel, Martin, school libraries, 408-1 1. 

Hernsheim, Simon, children of, gift to Fisk 
library, New Orleans, 364. 

Hewins, C. M., English scrapbook, 158-59: re- 
port on children s rooms and reading, 296: 
report on Hartford public library training 
class, 299-300; card catalogs, ^48. 

High schools, training in use of bibliographic 
tools (Rathbone), 310. 

Hill. F. P., assistants, change of work, 21; on 
posatge, 217. 

Hillis, N. D., on educational value of books. 56. 

Hiram college library, card catalog, 395. 

Historical fiction, inuex, 226, 314. 

Home education, papers on, at A. L. A. meet- 
ing, 311-12. 

Home libraries, in Chicago, 50-51, 357; book 
list, 248. 

Homestead (Pa.). Carnegie library, report on, 
321; handbook, 358; dedicated, 430. 

Hope Valley (R. I.), Langworthy public library, 
report on, 133. 

Horion (Kan.) new public library, 61. 

Hosmer, J. K., monograph on American evolu- 
tion, 322. 

Houghton, A. C, gift to North Adams public 
library, 363. 

House architecture, exhibit, 60. 

Howe, Jubal, gift to Shrewsbury for library, 182. 

Hunewill, E. Y., gift to Owatonna (Minn ), 99. 

Hutcheson, David, on books for the blind, 312. 

Hutchins, F. A., report on traveling libraries, 
312. 

Idle, T: W., Mudie's select library, London, 
339-44. 

lies, George, Appraiser-in-chief, 54-55; on in- 
dexing scientific literature, 382; Illinois, sta- 
tistics of libraries, 17; libraries and schools, 
relation, 154. See also Cook county. 

Illinois library school, bibliographies of stu- 
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dents, i8; report on, i8, 55, 95, 177-78, 220-21, 
261,384-85, (Sharp), 298; meeting with Chi- 
cago library club, 227; students' association, 
361. 

Illinois Pupils' reading circle, 154. 

Illinois state library (Thayer), 317. 

Illinois state library association, annual meet- 
ing, 95. 

Illinois state teachers' association, library sec- 
tion, 19, 51. 

Importers, Hayes, Cooke & Co., 194, 234, 278, 
330. 370. 442; Lemcke & Buechner, 27, 65, 103, 
139, 189, 231, 275, 325, 367, 437; McClurg, A. C. 
& Co., 25, 63, loi, 137, 187, 229. 273, 323, 365, 
435; Putnam's, G. P., sons, 28, 66, 104, 140, 
190; Scribner's, Charles, sons, 32, 69, 109, 
145. 193. 233. 277; Stechert, Gustav E., 34, 70, 
no, 146. 

Index, to fiction, advertisement (Dixson). 105, 
141, 191 ; to historical fiction, 226, 314; to med- 
ical periodicals, 21 ; to periodicals and society 
publications, 45, 82, 316; to scientific litera- 
ture, 294, 314. 382. 

Indexes to periodicals, buying for small li- 
brary, 21. 

Indiana, libraries and schools, relation, 154-55; 
library statistics, 227. 

Indiana library association, meeting, 51-52. 

Indiana state library, bibliography of taxation, 
123; clearing house scheme (Ed.), 346. 

Indiana state library commission, efforts to es- 
tablish (Hoagland), 317. 

Indianapolis public library, two book system, 
98; report, 322. 

Inglis, S. M., report on schools and libraries in 
Illinois, 154. 

Inspector of libraries, Rambling of a self- 
appointed (Lowe), 287-89. 

Instruction in the use of books in a normal 
school (Warren), 151-53. 

Instruction of the local librarian by the organ- 
izer ( Foote), 290-91. 

Inter-library loans, 87, 

International library conference. See English 
trip. 

Interstate library conference at Evanston (111.), 
54,85,90-93. 

Iowa state library (Brigham), 317; librarian 
(Ed.), 210. 

Iowa state library association, address given 
before, 9; meeting, 320. 

Ireland, Archbishop, address on the public li- 
brary, 347, 350-5 1- 

Irwin, G. M., report on libraries and schools in 
Oregon, 157. 

Ishpeming (Mich.) library, growth, 58. 

Italy, library progress, 294. 

Jackson county medical society of Missouri, 
library, transfer, 98. 

Jacksonville (111.) public library, report, 268. 
ames, W: J., on periodicals in college libraries, 
316. 
James Prendergast library, Jamestown (N. Y.), 
coins stolen from, 430. 

Jaquith, A. J., gift for Marshfield library, 430. 
efferson, Thomas, public papers, 58. 



Jeffersonville (Ind.) reformatory library, gift to, 
432. 

Jellison, A. M., death, 322. 

John Crerar library, new periodicals, 23; report, 
60, 184. 

Johnston, D. V. R., on binding, 56. 

joliet (111.), gift for library, 59. 

Jonathan Trumbull library, Lebanon (Conn.), 
circulation, 182. 

Jones, E. A., address before Ohio library asso- 
ciation, 399-400. 

Jones, G. M., disposition of gifts, 21 ; on library 
periodicals, 305; on state and local clubs and 
meetings, 307. 

Josephson, A. G. S., library progress in Ger- 
many, 126-28. . 

Juvenile books. See Children's books. 

Kansas City (Mo.) public library, report, 59; 
transfer of Jackson county medical society 
library to building of, 98; number of cards 
issued, 98; department for the blind, 226. 

Kelley, Hiram, gift to Chicago public library, 

432. 

Kelso, T. L., on reports of libraries, 305-6. 

Kenosha (Wis.) public library, gift to, 58. 

Keiit. S. A., gift tor Suffield library, 182. ' 

Keokuk (la.) public library, report, 135. 

Keysor, Mrs W. W., relation of traveling libra- 
ries to women's clubs, 351. 

Kingston (N. H.), dedication of Nichol's me- 
morial library, 267. 

Kipling, Rudyard, booklist on, 131. 

Kirk, J: R., report on libraries and schools in 
Missouri, 156. 

Kroeger, A. B., report on Drexel institute li- 
brary school, 297-98. 

Labels, Book marking without labels (Can- 
field), 377. 

La Crosse (Wis.), traveling libraries in, X2\. 

Ladies' home journal^ drawings offered by, 61. 

Lake Chautauqua conference. See American 
Library Association, nth conference. Lake- 
wood. 

Lake City (Minn.) public library, 59. 

Lakewood conference. See American Library 
Association, iith conference, Lakewood. 

Lambert, John, gift for Joliet library, 59. 

Lancaster (O.) public library, report on, 394. 

Lancaster (Pa.), gift for library, 226. 

Lane, W. C., on cataloging, 21; elected libra- 
rian of Harvard university, 57, president of 
A. L. A. (Ed.), 292; relation of library to the 
college, 354-55- 

Langworthy public library, Hope Valley (R. I.), 
report on, 133. 

Lantern slides, adv., 26, in; photographs of 
buildings requested (Dewey), 22J. 

Lamed, JT N., editor of Bibliography of Ameri- 
can history (Ed.), 46, 162; article on England's 
economic and political crisis (Ed.), 124; on 
untrustworthy books, 313. 

Lebanon (Conn.), Jonathan Trumbull library, 
circulation, 182. 

Lebanon (O.), Mechanical institute library, free 
lectures, 394. 
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Legislation, library, in Indiana, 52; in Georgia, 
61; in Ohio, 99, 132, 184, 268, 394, 396, 410. 
424-25, 434. 

Legislation and state aid, report on (Harrison), 
^96. 

Leipziger, H. M., on free lectures in New York 
city, 311. 

Leland Stanford jr. university, new library 
building, 269. 

Leo XIII, pope, book list on, 131. 

Lepper, Nirs C. VV., gift for Lepper library, 
Lisbon (O.). 394. 432. 

Lepper library, Lisbon (O.), gift to, 432. 

Letters, addresses (Dewey), 348. 

Lewis, T. G., gift to Grosvenor library, Buffalo, 
134. 

Lexington (Ky.) free public library, 269. 

Librarians, business habits, 168, (Hill), 217; 
duties (Burgoyne), 56; educational motto 
(Dewey), 224-25; hours, 21; Instruction of lo- 
cal, by organizer (Foote), 290-91; Librarian- 
ship as a profession (Sharp), 5-7; relation to 
assistants (Crunden), 21 ; responsibility of, for 
warning public against untrustworthy books, 
312-13; salaries, 163; trustees relation to, 266; 
present at trustees* meetings, 362; vacation, 
266. See also Assistants. 

Libraries, aims and tendencies (Brett), 349-50; 
in America, growth (Carr), 352; list, 266; as 
bookstore,3i3;elevating popular taste (Crun- 
den), 181; as factors in education (Dewey), 
224-2?; furnishing (Case), 181; government 
by school board, 407-10; library a school for 
literature (Swiggelt), 52; union of public li- 
braries with medical (Gould). 314; organiza- 
tion of, 90; popularity (Dana), 21; Public li- 
brary (Ireland), 347, 350-51; Public libraries 
(Putnam), 176; Public libraries and recrea- 
tion (Fletcher), 240-42; Public library for the 
public (Dana), 243-44; Ramblingsof a self- 
appointed inspector of (Lowe), 287-89; rela- 
tion to clubs, 355-56; relation to college 
(Lane), 354 55; relation to public (Conover), 
389-93; reports of, 305-7; social and political 
value, 352; spiritual value (Safford), 352-5r, 
state aid to, 93; elements of success ( Richard- 
son), 21; use of terms Free and Public (Ed.), 
10; of United States, list of, 266; value in edu- 
cation of the individual (Ahem), 352; in the 
West (Miller), 83; Cooperation between pub- 
lic libraries and Y. M. C. Associations (Tay- 
lor), 222. See also Books; Reference books; 
School libraries; Small libraries; Students 
library; Traveling libraries. 

Libraries and schools (Bonebrake), 421-22, 
(Demarest), 172, (Dodge), 353-54, (Ed.), 10, 
(Jones), 399-400; discussion at A. L. A. meet- 
ing, 314; book lists on, 245-46; in Elgin (111.), 
153; How can and should the library assist 
the school (Folsom), 164-66; discussion at 
New York library club, 93-94; Place of li- 
brar3r in educational work (Manny), 42-44; in 
Providence (Foster), 244; report of library 
section of National educational association, 
154; report on, at Ohio library association 
(Prentice), 397-98; discussion at Ohio library 
association, 405-9; papers on, at Ohio library 



association, 413-17; work at State normal 
school, Greeley (Col.), 167. See also Chil- 
dren's reading; National educational asso- 
ciation, library section. 

Library and the children (Pratt), 77-79. 

Library assistant t(i\. 

Library assistants. See Assistants. 

Library board. See Trustees. 

Library buildings. See Buildings. 

Library bulletin, continued 2l& St Louis public 
library magazine (Ed.), 1 1. 

Library Bureau, department, 62, 136, 185-86, 
270-72, 434; new quarters, 100; convention, 
271-72. 

Library charade (Hawley), 100. 

Library conferences, oer American library 
association, nth conference, Lakewoocl; 
Evanston (111.); Ohio library association; 
Trans-Mississippi exposition. 

Library editions of books (Weller), 213, (Mont- 
gomery), 311-12. 

Library exhibits. See Exhibits. 

Library extension, committee of Ohio library, 
association, 398; report on (Eastman), 393- 

Library institutes, 303. 

Library meetings, suggested improvements 
(Ed.), 347. 

Library mender (Dewey), 223-24. 

Library museums (Kent), 264. 

Library notes (Dewey), 2y -25, 266. 

Library of Congress. See Congressional library. 

Library placards (Dewey), 348. 

Library progress in Germany (Josephson), 126- 
28. 

Library schools, A. L. A. report on, 297-302; In- 
fluence of (Fletcher), 299; library of (Clarke), 
301. See also Case library, Cleveland ; Drexel 
institute library school; Illinois state library 
school; New York state library school; 
Pratt institute library school; Summer li- 
brary schools. 

Library spirit (Ed.), 10. 

Library window. Possibilities of, 206. 

Library work at State normal school, Greeley 
(Col.) (Daniels), 167-68. 

Lincoln, F. D., gift to Young men's mercantile 
library of Cincinnati, 99, 395. 

Lincoln, Joe, Cut it short, (poem), 16. 

Lincoln (Neb.) public library, report on, 269. 

Linoleum, 56. 

Linotype lists, of Denver public library, 61, of 
St Joseph public librarv, 268. 

Linotype machine in Minneapolis public li- 
brary, 59. 

Lisbon (O.) public library, gift to, 98, 395. 

Lisbon (O.), Lepper library, gift to, 432. 

Lists of books. See Book lists. 

Literary property, development of idea (Put- 
nam), 17. 

Literature, Evaluation of (lies), 54-55- See also 
Books, Fiction. 

Little, G: T., on training for college libraries, 
304; on instruction of readers in use of libra- 
ries 308; on college instruction in use of 
books, 310. 

Loan systems (Dodge), 259-61, (Plummer), 56; 
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Charging system wanted (Gailliard), 262; 
time required in charging books, 266. See 
also Two-book system. 

Loans, inter-library, 87. 

Local clubs. See Clubs. 

Local librarian, instruction of, by organizer 
(Foote), 290-91. 

Locke, Robinson, gift to Toledo public library, 
395; trustees' duty to library, 423. 

Lockhart (Tex.), ^itt for library, 322. 

Logan (O.), new library, 394. 

London (O.) library, report on, 394. 

London Times, gift of, to Boston public library, 
22. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) public library, new building, 
24; report, 135; exhibit of drawings of build- 
ings, 228; training classes, report on (Wad- 
leigh), 299. 

Louisville (Ky.) free public library, 135. 

Louisville (Ky.), Polytechnic society library, 

364. 

Low, Seth, gift to Columbia university library, 
98. 

Lowe, May, Ramblings of a self-appointed in- 
spector of libraries, 287-89. 

Lynn (Mass.) public library, circulation, 182. 

Lynn (Mass.), Shute memorial library, 22. 

McClellan, John, gift for Sioux Falls library, 

24. 

McClure, D. E., report on libraries and schools 
in Michigan, 156. 

McClymonds, I. W., gift for McClymonds li- 
brary, Massillon (O.), 394. 

McElwain, E. G., libraries and schools, 406. 

McMahon, J. H., Yellow journalism and news- 
paper reading, 311. 

McWhinney free school library, Greenville 
(O.), card catalog, 394. 

Magazines. See Periodicals. 

Maine University. See University of Maine. 

Maiden (Mass.) public library reception to 
teachers, 97-98. 

Manchester (N. H.), schools and libraries, 165. 

Manny F. A., Place of library in educational 
worfc, 42-44. 

Mansfield (O.), Memorial library, report on, 

135- 
Manuals, school library, 51. 
Manuscripts, study of ancient, 315; facsimile 

reproduction by photography, 3^8, 
Marinette (Wis.), gift tor library building, 23; 

circulation of public library, 99. 
Marion, Cornelia, report of Wisconsin summer 

school of library science, 360. 
Marion (la.), new library, 183. 
Marion (S. C.) public library, gift to. 61. 
Marking books without labels (Canfield), 377. 
Marshalltown (la.), new public library, 322. 
Marshfield (Vt.),gift for library, 430. 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) public library, report on, 

134. 
Marysville (O.) new library, 394. 
Mason county (Ky.) library, burned, 185. 
Masonic library, Cedar Rapids (la.), 160. 
Massachusetts, public libraries in, 133; libraries 

and schools, relation, 155. 



Massachusetts library club, meetings, 52-53^ 

^77* 357. 386-87; fiction lists, 53; affiliated 

clubs, 386-87. 
Massachusetts state library, Bradford manu- 
scripts in, 57. 
Massillon (O.), new library, 394. 
Meadville (Pa.) public library, opened 57. 
Mealey, E. W.,^ift for Hagerstown library, 57. 
Mechanical institute library, Lebanon (0.),free 

lectures, 394. 
Medford ( Mass.) public library, children's room, 

22; architecture exhibit, 133; report on, 182; 

gift to, 182. 
Medical libraries, organizing (Ed.), 124; union 

with public (Gould), 314. 
Medical periodicals, index to, 21. 
Medill, Joseph, gift to Chicago public library, 59. 
Memphis (Tenn.), gift for library, 432; Cossitt 

library, report on, i ^5. 
Menasha (Wis.), gift for library building, 364; 

dedication of library, 433. , 

Mender, library (Dewey), 223-24. 
Mercer, Martha, on libraries and schools, 405-6. 
Michigan, libraries and schools, relation, 156. 
Michigan City (Ind.) public library, report on, 

60, 268; Nature day in (Freeman), 376-77. 
Middlebury (Vt.), Ladies' library, gift to, 226. 
Miller, Marie, Libraries in the West, 83; on 

purchase of periodicals, 181. 
Milwaukee public library, report, 59. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) traveling libraries, 268. 
Minneapolis public library, linotype machine, 

59- 

Minnesota, traveling libraries, 99; libraries and 
schools, relation, 155-56. 

Mississippi, libraries and schools, relation, 156. 

Missouri, traveling libraries, 60; libraries and 
schools, relation, 156. 

Missouri state university library, gift to, 59. 

Moline (111.) public library, children's room, 
432; gift to, 432. 

Monmouth (111.), Warren county library, gift to, 
134; public libiary association, gift to, 134. 

Monroe, Charles, gitt to Medford public library 
182. 

Montana, libraries, 269. 

Montgomery, T. L., on library editions, 311-12, 

Monticello ( 111 . ), Allerton library, report on, 227, 
432. 

Morrill memorial library, Walpole ( Mass.), ded- 
icated, 97. 

Morrison — Reeves library, Richmond (Ind.), 
report, 268. 

Moulton, R: G., on university extension, 310 11. 

Mt Vernon (N. Y.) public library, book fund, 58. 

Mt Vernon (O.) public library, report on, 226; 
new reference room, 394. 

Mudie's select library (Idle), 94, 339-44. 

Murdock, J. E., bust of, presented to Cincin- 
nati library, 135, 395, 422. 

Museums, library (Kent), (264). 

Musical libraries, 53-54. 

Musical works, Allen Brown collection at Bos- 
ton public library, 97. 

Naperville (111.), Nichols public library, 363. 
Nashua (N. H.), schools and libraries, 166. 
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National cash register company, educational 
work (Shuey) 426-28; works, 428. 

National educational association, announce- 
ment of amended spelling (Shepard), 385. 

Library section, 160-^1, 302, (Ed.), 251; 
Cooperation between schools and libraries, 

154-57- 

National library, proposed change of Congres- 
sional library to, 17, 46. 

Natural history, book list, 261; literature of 
(Nolan), 265. 

Nature day, in Michigan City (Ind.) library 
(Freeman), 376-77; at Pratt institute free li- 
brary (Plummer), 214-15; in St Joseph (Mo.), 
289-QO. 

Nebraska librarian's association, meeting, 53; 
preparation for Library congress, 13s. 

Neeley, C: G., on prevention of crime, 91; on 
prison libraries, 174-75. 

Netherlands, libraries (Cole), 173, 

New Britain (Conn.) institute library, report on, 
182. 

New Hampshire, library statistics, 133; libra- 
ries and schools, relation, 156^ 57. 

New Hampshire state library (Chase), 317. 

New Haven (Conn.) public library, report of, 267. 

New Jersey, traveling libraries, 134. 

New Jersey library association, establishment 
of libraries, 256; meeting, 387; meeting, with 
Pennsylvania library club, 95, 130, 172-74. 

New Orleans, Fisk free and public library, re- 
port on, 185; gift to, 364. 

New York city, free lectures (Leipziger), 311; 
free lending libraries (Eastman), 93; Aguilar 
free library, report on, 183; Y. M! C. A. li- 
brary opening. 183. 

New York free circulating library, branches, 
98, 226; 267; Bloomingdale branch, 431; 
charging svstem, 262; open shelves (Bost- 
wick), 15-16; periodicals for staff (Bostwick), 
97; report on, 183; work with schools, 94. 

New York library association, meeting with 
New York library club, 93-95. 

New York public library, gift to, 98, 430; new 
building, 126, 176. 

New York state, libraries and schools, relation, 

157. 
New York state library, description (Durand), 

129-30; work (Wheeler), 317; positions in 

(Dewey), 359-60. 
New York state library school, applications for 

entrance, 359; library school bulletin No. 2, 

179; notes on new books, 18; new publications, 

179; report on, 18; report on (Dewey), 297; 

seminar work, 131-32; annual visit, 178-79; 

visit to Library Bureau, 185. 
New York state summer school, 128; report on 

(Fairchild), 298. 
New York Tribune, gift to Utica free library, 

57. 
Newark (N. J.) public library, circulation, 98; 

building, 363. (Hill), 93. 
Newark (N. Y.), gift for library, 22, 57. 
Newburyport (Mass.) public library, gift to, 

133- 
Newcomer, B. F., gift for Hagerstown library,57. 
Newspaper files, advertisement, 69. 



Newspapers, in libraries (Carr), 56; newspaper 
reading ( McMahon), 311; endowed (Crunden),. 
311; collections of local, 317; gift to New 
York public library, 430. 

Nichols memorial library, Kingston (N. H.)^ 
dedicated, 267. 

Nichols public library, Naperville (111.), 363. 

Nineteenth century club (N. Y.), addresses be- 
fore, 175-76. 

Normal schools. Instruction in use of books in 
(Warrrn), 151-53; at Greeley (Col.), library 
work (Daniels), 167; report on work (Moore), 
310. 

North Adams (Mass.) public library, gift to, 
363; opened, 362-63. 

North Wisconsin library association (Green), 8. 

Northwestern university, Evanston (111.), gift 
to, 60. 

Novels. See Fiction. 

Oak Park (111.), Scoville institute library re- 
ception, 98. 

Oberlin (O.) college library report, 227. 

Oconomowoc (Wis.) public library, gift to, 227. 

Ogden (Utah) public library, reclassified, 228. 

Ohio, report on libraries, in, 394-95; senate li- 
brarian (Galbreath), 388; traveling libraries,^ 
350. 388, 395-^6. 425-26, (Galbraith), 317, 
(Hayes), 312; 

Legislation; on support of public libra- 
ries, 99; first compulsory law, 394, 396; on 
distribution of state publications, 132; on 
school libraries, 410; on Akron library, 434; 
on Cincinnati library, 184, 268, 394, 425; on 
Warren library, 424. 

Ohio library association, brief sketch, 429; col- 
lege section, 412; committee on library ex- 
tension, 398, 420; meeting of, 13a 31, 320-21, 
389^-429; meeting for i8qq, 411; membership, 
399; officers, 411; Public Libraries as offi- 
cial organ, 346, 421; register of attendance, 
429, trustees' section, 412. 

Ohio state library, report on, 23; work (Gal- 
braith), 317; public documents distributed 
through, 132, 426. 

Ohio state university summer school, 157; re- 
port on (Wire), 293, 299. 

Ohio teachers' reading circle, 400. 

Ohio university library, open to women's clubs, 

395- 

Ohio Wesleyan university library, Delaware,, 
gift to, 227, 395; report on, 39s. 

Old Orchard (Me.) library, 226. 

Omaha. See Trans- Mississippi exposition. 

Omaha public library^ report, 61. 

Open shelves. See Access to shelves. 

Opening new books, 293. 

Optic, Oliver, books by, u8. 

Orange (N. J.) free library, circulation, 98. 

Order department. See Book buying. 

Oregon, libraries and schools, relation, 1 57. 

Organization of libraries, 90; practical hints oi> 
(Adams), 344-45; Instruction of local libra- 
rian by organizer (Foote), 290-91. 

Oriental libraries (Jastrow), 176-77. 

Orr, Charles, report of meeting of Ohio library 
association, 130-31. 
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Oshkosh (Wis.), gift to for library, 59, 268. 
Ottumwa (la.) public library, improvements, 

59; circulation, 135. 
Owatonna (Minn.), gift to for library, 99. 
Oxford, cataloger's glimpse of (Fowler); 204-6. 

Pages given in cataloging. 181. 

Painesville (O.) public library, 183, 394: new 
building, 395. 

Pamphlets, treatment, 56, 91. 

Paper knife, substitute for ( Dewey). 266. 

Paragraphing, editorial (Dewey). 224. 

Parsons, John, Few impressions of the Lake- 
wood conference. 337-38. 

Paste, adv., 26, 64, 102, 138, 188, 230, 274, 326, 
366. 436. 

Patterson library, Bath (Me.), gifts to, 97. 

Patton. G. E., report on libraries and schools 
m Colorado, 154. 

Pawtucket (R. I.), schools and libraries, 165; li- 
brary league, 304. 

Pawtucket (R. 1.) public library, report, 22; 
gift for building, 267. 

Pendergast. W. W., report on libraries and 
schools in Minnesota, 155-56. 

Penn Yan (N. Y.) public library, circulation, 
226. 

Pennsylvania libraries and schools, relation, 
157. 

Pennsylvania library club, meeting, 53-54, 176- 
77t 265, 357-58; meeting with New Jersey li- 
brary association, 95, 130, 172-74. See also 
Western Pennsylvania library club. 

Pennsylvania state library, report on, 134. 

Peoria (111.) public library, report, 23. 

Perforating stamps, 136; adv., 106-7, ^45. 193. 
233.277.369.441. 

Periodicals, in college library, 316; criticism of 
literary quality. 262; index to, in Review of 
reviews, 319; purchasing indexes for small 
library. 21; librarv periodicals, 305-7; pres- 
entation plates, 83; printed catalog cards 
for, 45, (Andrews), 316. (Dewey), 82; purchase 
(Miller). 181; purchase of back numbers, 96; 
in reference work (Faxon). 173. 207 9. 2^2-54; 
sets (Faxon), 252-54; smaller size, resolution 
of A. L.A.on, 312; for the staff (Bostwick), 97, 
(Elmendorf). 45 (Plummer), 97; union list, 17; 
union list of, for Chicago libraries, 357. See 
also Fad periodicals; Medical periodicals. 

Personal element in library work (Speck), 305. 

Peru (Ind.) public library, entertainment, 322. 

Peterson, H: F., Specialization in library collec- 
tions, 249. 

Phenix (Ariz.) public library, 135. 

Philadelphia free library, gift to, 22-23; circu- 
lation, 57, 134; Germantown branch, 223; 
index of historical fiction, 226; appraisal of 
fiction (Ed.), 251. 

Photographs, adv., 26, iii, 232, 276, 328, 368, 
438; of A. L. A. i8q8, 345; of buildmgs re- 
quested (Dewey), 225; collection in Boston 
public library, 57. See also Exhibits; Travel- 
mg pictures. 

Photographv, applied use to libraries, 357-58; 
reproduction of facsimile of manuscripts by 
(Thomson), 358. 



Pillsbury library, Warner (N. H.), circulation, 

133- 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Carnegie library, branch, 226. 

Placards, library (Dewey), 348. 

Place of the library in educational work (Man- 
ny), 42-44. 

Planning of small library buildings ( Bluemner), 
34, 39~4i. 75-76, 92. 1 15-17. 201-2, 239-40, 
283-85, 335-37, 375 76. 

Plates of English magazines, exhibit (Dodge), 

83. 
Pleasant Ridge (O.) free library, 394. 
Plummer, M. W., on loan systems, 56; library 

buildings, 96; Periodicals for the staff, 97; 

child-work at Pratt institute free library 

214-15; account of Pratt institute library 

school, 297. 
Poole W: F., A. L. A. memorial to, 99, 135; 

committee on, 302. 
Poole's index, third supplement (Ed.), 11. 
Porter, Mrs A. E., gift to Newburyport public 

library, 133. 
Porter, James, gift to Cadiz public library, 321, 

395. 
Portsmouth (N. H.) public library, report on, 

I33. 

Positions wanted, 61, 256, 322, 364, 388. 

Postage, international, 168, (Ed.), 251, (Hill), 
217. 

Poughkeepsie (N. Y.), gift of Adriance memo- 
rial library to, 363. 

Practical hints on organizing (Adams), 344-45. 

Pratt, J. A., Library and the children, 77-79. 

Pratt institute free library. Periodicals for the 
staff (Plummer), 97; Child-work at (Plum- 
mer), 214-15. 

Pratt institute library school, report on, 18-19, 
S5, 179 80, 261-62, 385; bibliographies, 55; 
visit to Library Bureau, 185; accountof (Plum- 
mer), 297. 

Pratt library, Baltimore (Md.), report on, 431. 

Pratt R. Spencer memorial library, Geneva 
(O.), gift to, 395. 

Prentice, May, report on libraries and schools 
at Ohio library association, 397-98; on chil- 
dren's reading, 416-17. 

Preparing books for the shelves, 117-18. 

Press clippings. See Clippings. 

Princeton ( 111.), gift for library, 431. 

Princeton university libraYy, 27071. 

Printed catalog cards for current periodicals, 
45, (Dewey), 82, (Andrews), 316. 

Prison libraries (Neeley), 174-75; report on, 357. 

Private book buying (Tillinghast), 313. 

Providence (R. I.) public library, cooperation 
with schools (Foster), 244: gift to, 267. 

Public documents, bill, 46, 84, 85. 86; catalog 
slips for, 96; catalog of (Ferrell), 302; circu- 
lation (Aikins), 52; report of A. L. A. com- 
mittee (Bowker), 295, 302; office of, relation 
to libraries of country, 302; protests against 
changes in office, 50; proposed transfer of 
library, 46, 84, 86, 302; University of Maine 
library as depositoiy, 22; value to small li- 
braries. 362, 386. 

Public libraries, use of term (Ed.), 10. See also 
Libraries. 
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Public Libraries, volumes wanted (Ed.). 84; 
ofificial organ of Ohio library association, 346, 
421. 

Public libraries and recreation (Fletcher), 240, 
42. 

Public library for the public (Dana), 243-44. 

Public money, justification for expenditure 
(Ross), 130. 

Publishers, protection of (Putnam), 17. 

Publishing section of A. L. A. See American 
Library Association publishing section. 

Pullman, G. M., library of, gg. 

Putnam, G: H., Development of idea of liter- 
ary prosperity, 17. 

Putnam, Herbert, Public libraries, 176; ad- 
dress at A. L. A. meeting, 294 95. 

Pyne Point library company, Camden (N. J.), 
anniversary, 431. 

Ramblings of a self-appointed inspector of li- 
braries (Lowe), 287-88. 

Rathbone, J. A., on hi^h school training in use 
of bibliographic tools, 310. 

Readers, Notes on (Haines), 173; fiction ap- 
praisal, 251, 255; instruction in use of libra- 
ries. 308 10; report on contents of books, 381. 

Reading circles, m Ohio (Jones) 399^ 400. 

Reading (Pa.) public library, 57, 172, 430. 

Recreation ana public libraries (Fletcher), 240- 
42. 

Red Oak (la.), gift for library, 58. 

Redlands (Cal.), Smiley memorial library build- 
ing. 24, 135. 216 17. 

Reference books, instruction in use, 159, 308-10, 
(Dodge), 353 54; instruction in use of books 
in a normal school (Warren), 151 53; forcat- 
alogers, 179. See a/so Bibliography, courses 
in. 

Reference work, use of periodicals (Faxon), 
173, 207-9. 252 54. 

Reports of libraries, 305 7. 

Reuben McMillen free public library. Youngs- 
town (O.), 134.395- 

Rnntw of reviews^ index to periodicals, 319. 

Rew, H. C. gift for Newark library, 22, 57. 

Rhone, Mrs R. D., Among the dunes, 201. 

Richardson, E. C, elements of success in libra- 
ries, 21. 

Richmond (Ind.), Morrison-Reeves library, 268. 

Riverside (Cal.) library, report, J22. 

Robie, W. G.. gift to Wayland free library, 57. 

Rochester (Minn.), new library building, 134. 

Rockefeller, J: D., gift to Cleveland kindergar- 
ten association, 395. 

Roden, C. B., report on meeting of Chicago 
library club, 17, 174-75. 

Rowell, J. C, Ethology, 216. 

Royal society of London, index to scientific 
literature, 294, 314, 382. 

Rushford (Minn.), Stevens' library association, 
gift to. 59. 

Russel, Nahum, gift of home to McClymond's 
library, Massillon (O.), 394. 

Rutland (Vt.) free library, circulation, 182. 

Safford, M. A., on spiritual value of libraries, 
352-53- 



St Joseph (Mo.) public library, popular books of 
year, 99; report, 99, 228; new bookmark, 227; 
supplement to finding list, 268; Nature day, 
289 90. 

St Louis public library, children's room, 24: re- 
port. 59, 268; lost books, 99; building, 184, 228. 

Si Louis public library magazine (Ed.), 1 1. 

St Nicholas, new department, 376. 

St Paul (Minn.), public library, report, 58; con- 

• certs, 43> 

Salaries (Ld.), 163. 

Salem (Mass.), public library. Catholic books, 
41; report on, yj. 

Salt Lake City (Utah), Pioneer library, 61. 

San Francisco, French library association, 61 ; 
libraries, 174. 

San Francisco public library report, 24. 

Sawyer, Senator, gift toOshkosh public library 
59, 268. 

Sayles, F. C, gift for Pawtucket library, 267. 

Schiff, J. H ., gifts to New York public library, 98. 

School boards, government of libraries, 407-10. 

School libraries, book list, 247-48. 

School library manual, 51 

Schools. See Libraries and schools. 

Scientific books in a small library (Risteen), 
264-65. 

Scientific literature, international catalog, 294, 
314. 382. 

Scott, Angeline, report on Connecticut library 
association, 264-65. 

Scoville institute. Oak Park (111.) library re- 
ception, 98, 

Scranton (Pa.), public library, circulation, 98. 

Scraps. See Clippings. 

Selection of books (Hitchler), 387; (King), 423- 
24; in New York state library school, 18; of 
children's books (Dickey), 24; of children's 
books (Granger), 409-10. 

Serials. See Periodicals. 

Sharp, K. L., Librarianship as a profession, 5- 
7; report on University of Illinois library 
school, 298. 

Shelf list on cards (Dewey), 224; at Ogden 
(Utah), public library, 228. 

Shelving, fioor cases (Soule). 181; steel stacks, 
advertisements, 71, I47» i95. 235, 279, 331, 371, 
443. 

Shepard, Irwin, announcement of amended 
spelling, 38(;. 

Shrewsbury (Mass.), gifts for library, 182. 

Shuey E. L., on educational work in National 
cash register company, 426^28. 

Shute memorial library, Lynn (Mass.), building, 
22. 

Sidney (O.) public library, report on, 395. 

Simmons, Mrs, gift to Warren county library, 
Monmouth. 184. 

Simpkins, John, gift to Yarmouth public library, 
362. 

Simpson, Samuel, gift to Ladies' library asso- 
ciation, Wallingford (Conn.), 97. 

Sioux City (la.) library, report, 59. 

Sioux Falls (S. D.), gift for library, 24. 

Slum novels (Haines), 387. 

Small, D. W., gift to Oconomowoc public li- 
brary, 227. 
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-Small libraries, classifying and cataloging a 
small library (Van Valkenburg), 199^-201; dif- 
ticulties in starting (Ashley). 400-5; hmts on 
organizing (Adams), 344-45; legitimate as- 
pirations (Peck), 264; librarians attendance 
at board meetings, 362; public documents in, 
362, 386; scientihc books (Risteen), 264-65. 

Smiley, A. K., gift for Redlands library, 24, 135. 

Smiley memorial library building dedication 
(English), 216^17. 

Smith, A. L. sr., classification of library, 268-69. 

Smith, E. D., gift for Menasha library, 364, 433. 

Smith, E. E., gift to Lancaster for library, 226. 

Society publications, printed catalog cards for, 
45, (Dewey). 82. 

Soldiers, books for, 268, (Ed.), 250. 

^org, J. A., gift to New York public library, 

430. 
Soule, C. C, on shelving, 181. 
■Southbridge (Mass.) puolic library exhibit, 362; 

Sunday opening, 430. 
Spain, book list, 221, (Ed.), 210; libraries in, 

222. 
Spanish novelists (Plummer), 173. 
Specialization in library collections (Peterson), 

249. 
Speck, Mrs, on personal element in library 

work, 305. 
Spelling amended, announcement of (Shep- 

ard). 385. 
Spencer, R. C, gift to Pratt R. Spencer memo- 
rial library, 395. 
3pivak, Dr C. D., organizing medical libraries 

(Ed.), 124. 
Springfield (Mass.) public library room for 

physicians, 182; fiction appraisal. 255. (Ed.). 

251; exhibit of pictures, 267; training class 

for apprentices, 321. 
Springfield (O.) VVarder library report on, 227, 

395. 

Staff. See Librarians; Assistants. 

Stamps, advertisements, 186. 

Stanford university, new library building, 269. 

Starr, Emily, gift to Ladies' library, Middle- 
bury, 226. 

State aid, to libraries (Peck), 93; to traveling 
libraries (Galbreath), 159-60; to European li- 
braries, 269, 291; A. L. A. report on (Harri- 
son), 296. 

State associations, discussion on at A. L. A. 
meeting, 307-8. 

State libraries, exchanges between, 125 26. 

State library section of A. L. A., 316- 17. 

State normal school, Greeley (Col.), library 
work at (Daniels), 167 ^8. 

Stearns, L. E., on Wisconsin summer school, 
298; report of state library section of N. E. 
A., 316-17. 

Steel slacks, advertisements, 71, 147, 195.235, 
279. 331. 371. 443. 

Steubenville (O.), L O. O. F. public library new 
quarters, 395. 

Stevens, F. S., gift to Swansea for library, 226. 

Stevens library association, Rushford (Minn.), 

59- 
Stewart, J. Q., report on libraries and schools 
in Pennsylvania, 157. 



Stone, M. S., report on libraries and schools in 
Vermont, 157. 

Stornoway (Scotland), gift to, 24. 

Straight edges (Dewey), 266. 

Strange schemes of Randolph Mason (Ed.), 348. 

Students library (Green). 181. 

Sturgis. Russell, conductor of art department 
in Scribner's magazine (Ed.), 11. 

Subject headings, new edition (Ed.), 210. 

Suftield (Conn.) gift for library, 182. 

Summer library schools, 128; discussion on at 
A. L. A. meeting, 301-2. See also \xv\i^xzx, 
(Mass.) summer school. See also Cleveland 
summer school. See also New York state 
summer school. See also Ohio state univer- 
sity. See also Wisconsin summer school of 
library science. 

Sumner, Charles, manuscripts of, given to Har- 
vard college library, 22. 

Sunday opening, at Attleboro (Mass.) public 
library, 57; at Southbridge (Mass.) public li- 
brary, 430; of Utica (N. Y.) public library, 
98. 

Sunday-school libraries, as branches of city li- 
brary, 43-44. 268, 315; book lists, 49» 248. 

Svenskt portratt-galleri, 338. 

Swansea (Mass.) gift for library, 226. 

Taylor, I. M., cooperation between public li- 
braries and Y. M. C. A., 222. 

Taxation, bibliography of, 123. 

Teachers and librarians. See Libraries and 
schools. 

Teggart, F: J., report on library meetings in 
California, 129-30.222. 

Theses, in New York state library school, 18; 
by college graduates, plan for list of, 92. 

Thomas, L. A., on the child and the story, 412. 

Thomas, Theodore, concerts in St Paul (Minn.) 
library, 433- 

Thomaston (Me.), gift for library, 22. 

Thomson, John, report on access to shelves, 
296-97. 

Tillinghast, W. H., on private book buying, 313. 

Tin paper cutter (Dewey), 266. 

Title card, author's name, 181. 

Toledo (O.) public library, circulation, 184; 
children's room. 395; gift to, 395. 

Tour of the traveling librarians, 12-14. 80-82, 
119-21, 203 4. 257-59. 285-87, 378-81. 

Township libraries (Cotton), 51. 

Training, apprenticeship as a means of. 304. 

Training classes. See Assistants' training 
classes; Summer library schools. 

Trans-Mississippi exposition, library congress, 
181, 272, 320, (Ed.), 124-25, 292; report of 
meeting, 349 56, (Ed.), 346-48; register of at- 
tendance, 356. 

Traveling libraries, relation to women's clubs, 
351; report on (Hutchins), 312; for soldiers, 
268; state aid to (Galbreath), 159-60; in Can- 
ada, 228; in La Crosse (Wis.), 321; in Menasha 
(Wis.), 364; at Minneapolis, 268; in Minne- 
sota, 99; in Missouri, 60; in New Jersey, 134; 
in Ohio, 395-96 (Galbraith), 317, 388, 425-26, 
(Hayes), 312, 350; in Wisconsin, 227 28; pam- 
phlet on (Ed.), II, (Green), 8. 
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Traveling libraries department, of New York 
free circulating library, 183. 

Traveling pictures (Dewey), 225 (Ward), 313; 
in Detroit, 268. 

Troy (N. Y.). meeting in interest of public li- 
braries, 23. 

Trustees, consultations with librarian, 266; li- 
brarian present at meeting of, 362; govern- 
ment of libraries by school board (Elliott), 
407-8; duty to library (Locke). 423. 

Trustees' section of A. L. A., 316. 

Tuscola (111.) public library, opened, 431. 

Two- book system (Wilcox), 44: at Indianapolis 
public library. 98; at New York free circu- 
lating library, 183. 

Typewriters, advertisements, 36, 72, 112, 148, 
196, 236. 280, 332, 372, 440, 444. 

Uniforms of employes in Chicago public li- 
brary. 184. 

Union City (Tenn.) public library, 99. 

Union for Christian work library. New York, 
circulation, 98. 

Union for Christian work. Free lending library, 
Brooklyn, report on, 183. 

United States Supreme court, law library, 
damaged by fire, 430. 

Universities, departmental, libraries, 315-16. 
See also Colleges. 

University extension (Moulton), 310-11. 

University of California, regulations on inter- 
library loans, 87. 

University of Illinois library school. See Illi- 
nois library school. 

University of Maine library, depository of 
United States government publications, 22. 

Urbana (O.) public library, new building, 395. 

Use of periodicals in reference work (Faxon). 
207 9, 252-54. 

Utica (N. Y.) public library, gift to, 57; Sunday 
opening, 98. 

Utley, H. M., on books for the blind, 312; on 
warning public against untrustworthy books, 
312-13. 

Vacation in libraries, length of, 266. 

Van Valkenburgh, Agnes, Classifying and cat- 
aloging a small library, 199 201. 

VanWert (O.). gift for library, 58, 395. 

Van VVormer, Asa, gift to university at Cincin- 
nati, 432. 

Vellum comers, 56. 

Vermont, libraries and schools, relation, 157. 

Vermont library commissioners, report, 430. 

I'ermonter, library number, 97. 

Village library, legitimate aspirations (Peck), 
264. 

Vincent, T: H., on meaning of Chautauqua, 
303-4; elected honorary member of A. L. A., 
314. 

Wadleigh, Mrs H. C, report on Los Angeles 

traininj^ classes, 299. 
Wales, £. B., Assistants* class at Braddock 

public library, 8. 
Walker, Mrs Mary, gift to Utica public library, 

57. 



Wallace, Anne, report on Georgia library com- 
mission meeting, 368. 

Wallingford (Conn.), Ladies' library associa- 
tion, gifts to, 97. 

Walpole (Mass.), Morrill memorial library 
dedicated, 97. 

Wants, positions, 61, 256, 322, 364, 388. 

Ward, W. G., on use of pictures, 313. 

Warder library, Springfield (O), report on, 227, 

, 395. 

Warner (N. H.), Pillsbury library, circulation^ 

133. 
Warren, Irene, report of library section of Illi- 
nois state teachers' association, 51; Instruc- 
tion in use of books in a normal school, 151- 

53. 

Warren (O.) public library, gifts to, 394; legis- 
lation on, 424-25. 

Warren county library, Monmouth (111.), re- 
port on, 184; gift to, 184. 

Warwick (Mass.) public library, circulation, 

133- 
Washington portraits, display at Boston public 

library, 133-34. 
Washington (U. C.) public library, renting 

W popular fiction, 134. 
aste in trifles (Dewey), 348. 

Waukegan (111.) public library, 227, 363 432. 

Wausau (Wis.) public library, opei ing, 23. 

Wayland (Mass.) free library, gift to, 57. 

Weeks memorial library, Greenland (N. H.). 
dedicated, 267. 

Weller, C: L., on poor binding, 213. 

West Hartford (Conn.), gift for library, 22. 

Western libraries (Miller), 83. 

Western Massachusetts library club, forma- 
tion. 386. 

Western Pennsylvania library club, meeting, 17. 

Wheeler, Mrs Victoria, gift for Baraboo public 

. library, 321. 

Whelpley, A. W., gift to Cincinnati library, 
135.395.422. 

Whiting library, Chester (Vt.), circulation, 133. 

VVidener, P. A. B., gift to Philadelphia free li- 
brary, 22-23. 

•Wiggin, K. D., Penelope s pro f^ess, 210. 

Wilbraham (Mass.), gift for library, 362. 

Willard library, Evansville (Ind.), settlement 
of lawsuit, 60. 

Willcox, E. S., Two-book system, 44. 

Williams, Archbishop, gift to Boston public li- 
brary, 22. 

Willimantic (Conn.) public library, circulation, 
22. 

Wilmington (O.) public library, reading room, 

395. 

Wmdham (Corn.) library opening, 22. 

Windows, library. Possibilities of, 206. 

Winona (Minn.) public library, report, 134; cir- 
culation, 183. 

Winsor, Justin, memorial tribute to, 295. 

Winthrop (Mass.), gift for public library, 22, 182. 

Wire, G. £., report on Ohio state university 
summer library school, 293, 299. 

Wisconsin, traveling libraries (Green), 8, 
pamphlet on (Ed.), 11; meeting in interest of 
public libraries, 54; gifts to libraries, 432. 
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Wisconsin library commission, gift to. 227-28; Worcester, libraries and schools, relation, 155. 

books for soldiers, 268; report of, 432. World's Fair library congress, proceedings. 181. 
Wisconsin state historical society, report on li- 

wSsfn'summer school of library science, X^°**» ^^'^ ^'^''''y' *^°"^^' 395- 

report, 95, 128, 360; report (Stearns), 298. 

Withers' public library, Bloomington (HI.), re- Yarmouth (Mass.) public library, gift to, 362. 

ception, 227. Yellow journalism and newspaper reading^ 

Woman as cataloger (Hayward), 121 23. (McMahon), 311. 

Women, business habits, 168, (Hill), 217. Y. M. C. A., Codperation between public li- 

Women's clubs, interest m library movement, braries and Y. M. C. A. (Taylor), 222. 

60, 135, 185, 321 347 48, 351 (Ed.), 211; travel- Youngstown (O.) Reuben McMillen free public 

ing libraries in Minnesota, 99; relation to library, 1341 395- 

traveling libraries. 3U. Youth's companion, book list in (Ed.), 250; ex- 
Wood, C. E., gift to Warren library, 394. hibit of original drawings, 362. 
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J- B- Lippincott Company's 

STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 



Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 

Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph. D., LL, D., L. H, D. 

Royal octavo volumes. Superfine toned paper. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt 
top, $4'per volume. Half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $50. 



THE WINTER'S TALE (/« Press) 



"America has the honor of having produced the very best and most complete edition, so far 
as it has gone, of our great national poet. For text, illustration, commentary, and criticism it 
leaves nothing to be desired." — Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 



niDSUnnER-NIQHT'S DREAM 

Horace Howard Furness is probably the most 
thorough Shakespearean student who has ever 
lived, and this work is a monument of learn- 
ing, of patient research, and of intelligent ap- 
plication such as has rarely been produced m 
the world of X\\txzX\xtt,-- Boston Courier, 

THE TEMPEST 

Like its predecessors. It will be welcomed by 
everyone critically interested in the text of 
Shakespeare. When we say that the volume 
embraces some four hundrea and sixty pages, 
it maybe Inferred how large the mass of illus- 
trative matter has here been gathered together. 
Dr. Furness \s faciie princeps as an editor, and 
what he has brought to bear in elucidation of 
the text Is both judicious and exhaustive.— 
North British Daily Mail, 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

America has the honor of having produced the 
• very best and most complete edition, so far as 
it has gone, of our great national poet. For 
text, illustration, commentary, and criticism it 
leaves nothing to be ^tsxxt^,— Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine, 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

A large and extremely handsome volume, with 
every perfection of mechanical features, con- 
talnmg the text of the first folio, with notes 
that enable one to study Shakespeare as the 
Greek poets are studied, weighing ever>' 
phrase, every word, every syllable.— AVa/ 
York World, 



HAflLET. Two Volumes 

It is a source of much satisfaction to find that 
this, the most exhaustive work on any one of 
Shakespeare^s plays, comes from America. — 
London Athenctum, 

MACBETH 

Columns might be written on the value of this 
work to the Shakespearean student and scholar, 
but it only becomes necessary to say that it Is 
invaluable.— ^^j/<7« Evening Traveler, 

ROHEO AND JULIET 

This Is the most valuable work recently con- 
tributed to our Shakespearean literature, and 
America has the honor of producing the best 
and completest edition of Shakespeare's im- 
mortal \>\^ys,— Birmingham {Eng,) Daily Post. 

OTHELLO 

The whole is a library boiled down into a vol- 
ume, and for ninety-nine readers and students 
out of a hundred. Infinitely more convenient 
and useful than the multitudinous originals. — 
Boston Literary World, 

KINO LEAR 

The most indefatigable and enthusiastic lover 
of Shakespeare could not obtain an equal 
amount of literary light without spending years 
In ransacking the WbxdLnts.— Harpers Monthly 
Magazine. 



For sale by all Booksellers ^ or will be sent, free of expense, upon receipt of price by the Publishers, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 

715 and 717 Market St. Philadelphia 
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Instruction in the Use of Books in a 

Normal School 

Irene Warren, librarian Chicag^o normal 

school 

Emerson appreciated the great lack 
of an intelligent use of books when he 
wrote: The colleges, whilst they pro- 
vide us with libraries, furnish no pro- 
fessor of books; and I think no chair 
so much needed. F. B. Perkins ex- 
pressed the same want in a paper for 
the 1876 Government report on libra- 
ries, when he wrote: Not the history of 
literature, nor any one literature, nor 
any one department of literature, nor 
the grammar of any language, nor any 
one language, nor language itself, nor 
any form of its use, nor even any par- 
ticular form of thought. It is some- 
thing higher than any one of these; it 
is not any one subject, nor any field of 
investigation, but is a method for inves- 
tigating any subject in the primitive 
records of human thought. It might 
be compared with the calculus in ap- 

f>lied mathematics, it is a means of fol- 
owing up swiftly and thoroughly the 
best researches in any direction, and 
then pushing them further; it seeks to 
give a last and highest training for en- 
larging any desired department of hu- 
man knowledge. It is the science and 
art of reading for a purpose; it is a cal- 
culus of applied literature. 

It was these ideas that encouraged 
me to formulate a remedy for the lack 
every thoughtful schoolchild feels so 
strongly all through his school course. 



With the help of a very interested presi^ 
dent the work was started at the State 
normal school, Stevens Point, Wis. 
The normal and preparatory classes 
were divided into eight sections of 
about 35 pupils each. One section met 
one half hour each day, four days a 
week. The time was so short and the 
amount to bring before them so great, 
that the half hour was generally taken 
to talk to them, and then a list of ques- 
tions bulletined that brought out the 
points taken up, which the pupils an- 
swered and handed in for correction. 
We only studied such books as were 
there in the Normal school library. 
The plan of the work was as follows: 

i) Students taken into the library and 
its working principles explained — the 
arrangement of books on the shelves, 
the use of the card catalog and bulletin 
boards, the rules and regulations read, 
what the librarian expected of the pu- 
pils and what they could expect of her. 

2) Dictionaries. 

3) Cyclopedias. 

4) Other reference books: Apple- 
ton's annual cyclopedia, Poole's index. 
Annual literary index and Cumulative 
index. Century cyclopedia of names, 
Lippincott's gazetteer. Harper's book 
of facts, etc. 

5) Wisconsin laws regarding libra- 
ries. Relation of libraries and schools. 
(A copy of the list of books for district 
schools prepared by state superintend- 
ent of schools given to each pupil.) 

6) Each pupil given a problem to 
work out, such as — What books would 
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you use in presenting the subject of 
birds to an eighth grade, and how would 
you use them? a) Books the teacher 
would use in preparing lesson, b) Books 
the teacher would recommend to pupils 
preparing lesson, c) Books for sup- 
plementary reading. List to include 
not only science books, but also essays, 
poetry, pictures, and songs. 

7) Periodicals. Those especially 
helpful to teachers. 

8) Clubs, home libraries, traveling li- 
braries, public libraries, and how they 
may aid in school work. How to en- 
courage children to read good litera- 
ture. 

9) Value of notes, how to take and 
preserve them. 

As an example of how a subject was 
worked up, I will take the second talk, 
which was on Dictionaries. Those 
taken were the Webster's international 
and Academic, the Standard, and the 
Century. The points brought out were 
the general construction, size, binding, 
price, illustrations, supplements, dia- 
critical marks used in each, etc., and a 
comparison of the value. The follow- 
ing questions to show the value of the 
supplements were bulletined for stu- 
dents to look up in these dictionaries, 
and tell in what one the answers were 
found. 

i) Where did we get the expression 
Almighty dollar? Who was called the 
Attic muse? Which is the Bay state? 
Who wrote the Battle of the frogs and 
the mice? Who is Geoffrey Crayon, 
Esq.? 

2) What is the meaning of the daffo- 
dil? the opal? 

3) Meaning of "lex terrea"? 

4) Meaning of the following abbrevi- 
ations: hhd., bal.? 

5) Who was the Quaker poet? Which 
is the Quaker city? 

6) Where are the illustrations of va- 
rious snowflakes to be found? 

7) Where are the seals of the states 
given? 

8) In what books are the following 
characters: Agnes Wickfield, Rosalind, 
Prospero, Rebecca the Jewess, Old 
man of the seas, Ichabod Crane. 



9) What is known as "the dark day" ? 

10) Give the seven wonders of the 
world. 

In addition to this classroom work, 
a system of traveling libraries was 
started in the county and two home 
libraries in the Polish district of the 
town. We would send word to the 
teacher of a district school that we 
would visit him, if convenient, on a cer- 
tain Friday night or Saturday after- 
noon, and we would like also to meet 
his pupils and the people of the com- 
munity. We would talk to them about 
books and pictures and some students 
always went with us who sang and 
played for them. 

There were many disadvantages in 
the class work undertaken. The meet- 
ings were not often enough to keep up 
the students' enthusiasm. The students 
were overworked before this course was 
started, and the library classes always 
found them exhausted from their day's 
work. But perhaps the most serious 
difficulty of all was the fact that the 
classes were in no way graded accord- 
ing to their knowledge of books. 

The aim of the work was: 

i) To show the value of the library 
in educational work. 

2) To show how libraries may be 
started and maintained. 

3) To show the way to use books to 
the best advantage. 

4) To familiarize teachers with the 
best reference books, periodicals, and 
authors. 

5) To acquaint teachers with the la- 
bor and time saving devices librarians 
have carefully worked out. 

6) To start students on an equal basis 
in this line the same as they are started 
equally in arithmetic, language, and 
history. 

7) To bring out the broad side of the 
subjects — the poetry, art, essays, songs, 
and science. 

8) To bring out the relative value of 
books in the homes and public institu- 
tions. 

9) To make possible a more intelli- 
gent and pleasing presentation of a 
subject. 
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id) To lead to a study and compari- 
son of authorities. 

11) To encourage a serious study of 
children's literature. 

1 2) To open up the possible lines and 
avenues of study to both teachers and 
pupils. Carlyle says, The true univer- 
sity of these days is a collection of 
books. 

A course in this line of work must be 
as carefully planned to fit existing con- 
ditions and needs as a course in history 
and literature. Details would doubt- 
less work out in a much different way 
in some communities than they did in 
Stevens Point. But the questions for 
careful consideration are: 

1) Is there enough of value in such a 
course of study as this to warrant its 
adoption? 

2) Is the normal school the place 
for it? 

Co-operation Between Libraries and 
Schools in Elgin, 111. 

Elgin is blessed with an unusually 
good library, with a librarian well fitted 
for the position and thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with children and young people, 
and a board of managers whose thought 
is for the good of the library at all 
times. 

Several years ago some members of 
the school board, in consultation with 
the librarian, library board, and the 
teachers, evolved a plan to increase the 
use of the library by the school chil- 
dren, though the connection between 
the two was already very close. 

Briefly this was the plan followed: 
Lists of books in groups were copied 
upon the blackboard of each room by 
the teacher. The children were urged 
to read 5 and encouraged to read 
the whole before they were changed 
at the middle of the year. No com- 
pulsion was used, but each pupil 
was credited with the number read, and 
whether historical or not. Not more 
than one or two pupils in any room 
failed to respond. A quiz or book re- 
view was a regular exercise in the 
language and composition work, to see 
that the reading was done intelligently. 



Special attention was called to the 
authors and their style as part of the 
written work. 

In arranging these lists the Public 
library catalog has been used, and only 
the books therein contained have been 
listed. Only one book from any author 
is found on one list, as a rule. About 
half the books are history, travels, etc., 
illustrating the work in the grade; the 
other half are fiction, but only of the 
purest and from the best authors. A 
sample is given below of a Seventh- 
grade list: 

1 Revolt of the colonies . Abbott 

2 Boy travelers in Russia . Knox 

3 Blue jackets of 1812 . Abbott 

4 Zig-zag journey to the North- 

west . . Butterworth 

5 Oscar in Africa . . Fosdick 

6 Boys of '6r . . . Coffin 

7 Robinson Crusoe . • . DeFoe 

8 Tour of the world in 80 days, Verne 

9 War of the revolution . Abbott 

10 Benjamin Franklin Abbott 

11 Crooked places . Mrs Mayo 

12 Frank on a gunboat . Fosdick 

13 Little lame prince . . Craik. 

14 Adventures of Pizzarro . Toule 

15 What Mr Darwin saw Darwin 

16 Ways and means . Vandegrift 

17 Braddock (French and Indian 

war) .... Music 

18 Winter sunshine . Burroughs 

19 Aunt Diana . . . Carey 

20 Zigzag journeys to the Levant 

Butterworth 

21 Fairy land of science . Buckley 

22 Under Drake's flag . . Henty 

23 Tom Brown's school days Hughes 

24 Zigzag journeys to the Occident 

Butterworth 

25 Dory mates . . . Munroe 

26 Locusts and wild honey 

Burroughs 

27 John Paul Jones . . Abbott 

28 Marvels of animal life . Holder 

29 Snowshoes and sledges . Munroe 
This year the lists will be revised, en- 
larged, and improved, and will become 
a permanent part of the school work, 
since all who have watched this experi- 
ment are convinced of its value and 
desire to have it continued. 
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Co-operation Between Schools and 
Libraries 

As the time is drawing near for the 
meeting of the Library section of the 
N. E. A., the writer thought it might 
be an interesting showing to present an 
account of the state of cooperation be- 
tween pubh'c schools and the libraries 
of the country, or, in other words, to 
see how far the schools were availing 
themselves of the offers of assistance 
which the libraries are making. Let- 
ters of inquiry were sent out to all the 
State superintendents asking for infor- 
mation on this subject. Answers re- 
ceived lead one to think that there is a 
good deal of work for the library sec- 
tion still to do among the school peo- 
ple, and herein lies the disadvantage of 
librarians taking too large a part of this 
work in the^N. E. A. The library sec- 
tion work belongs to the school people 
first and to the librarians afterward. 
The following states resppnded to the 
inquiry, How far is there cooperation 
between the schools and libraries in 
your state? It will be seen that most 
of the answers convey the idea that the 
library is a pait of the school machin- 
ery, and not a coequal institution with 
which may be carried on cooperative 
work: 

Colorado -Reports sent in from the 
1500 school districts of the state show 
that there are about 200 libraries con- 
nected with the graded schools in Colo- 
rado. Grace Espy Patton. 

Illinois— The Illinois State library as- 
sociation has been successful to a rea- 
sonable degree in its efforts to coop- 
erate with the schools of the state. 
Through its influence many city libra- 
rians have been brought into closer re- 
lations with our teachers, and thus 
through them they have been able to 
increase the number of library patrons 
among their pupils. In making the lists 
of books to be purchased, the teachers 
have frequently been consulted, and as 
a result, more books, and those better 
adapted to the tastes and capacities of 
the children, have been selected than 



before this cooperation between the 
library and the school. 

During the school year ending June 
30, 1897, 27,586V. were added to our 
public school libraries, making there- 
in, at that date, a total no. of 329,652 
books. 

It is very gratifying to be able to re- 
port that the reading habit is growing 
among our pupils. 

The Illinois Pupils* reading circle re- 
ported last December that it had up- 
ward of 80,000 readers, nearly 12,000 
books having been sold during the year 
ending that month. . 

Among the factors outside of the 
home, that are contributing to this 
healthy sentiment for books of an in- 
structive and elevating character, may 
be mentioned the County superintend- 
ency, the Illinois Teachers' and pupils' 
reading circles, and the State library 
association. 

Their influence in disseminating use- 
ful knowledge by means of good books 
is of incalculable value. As the high- 
est aim in education is to form right 
character, and as children are educated 
by what they read, what a fearful re- 
sponsibility rests upon all those who 
have to do, in any way, with the selec- 
tion or recommendation of books for 
the i5,ooo,oco pupils in the schools of 
our land. 

May there ever exist the utmost har- 
mony among all the forces at work to 
cultivate the tastes of our youth for the 
highest and best literature, and may all 
the workers in this patriotic movement 
be abundantly blessed in their efforts 
to secure such desirable and far-reach- 
ing results. S. M. Inglis. 

Indiana— There has not been much 
progress in cooperation between libra- 
ries and schools in Indiana in recent 
years, from the fact, as I understand it, 
that there has been an effort made to 
establish libraries and maintain them 
independent of the public schools. I 
believe, however, that it is almost uni- 
versally agreed that public schools must 
be the foundation of public libraries, 
and to reach the general public it must 
be through and in connection with the 
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public schools. What progress has 
been made along the lines of libraries 
in our district schools has been done 
through the efforts of the Young peo- 
ple's reading circle, which has started 
many excellent libraries, all of which 
are yielding excellent returns to the 
people in reach of them. 

D. M. Geeting. 

Massachusetts— Since Mr Putnaih has 
become librarian he has tried to bring 
about a close connection between the 
library and schools in Boston. 

In the report for 1895 Mr Putnam 
writes: 

Conferences have been held between 
committees representing the school 
committee and the library trustees as 
to possible further cooperation between 
the public library and the schools. In 
the "meantime, the library has under- 
taken the issue to every teacher giving 
instruction in any institution in the city 
of Boston of a special card, which en- 
titles the holder to have out six books 
at a time and retain, them four weeks. 
Since June i, 1895, ^34 of these cards 
have been issued. 

In the last printed report (1896-7) he 
writes: 

Eight thousand and forty-seven vol- 
umes from the Central library have been 
drawn upon teachers' cards during the 
past year. During the first year of the 
use of these cards (ending Oct. i, 1896) 
the issue upon them from the Central 
and branches together amounted to 
8994V. These are classified by subject 
in the report of the chief of the issue 
department. 

The facts in Boston are, it is be- 
lieved, as follows: 

The library has formed, in conjunction 
with the school authorities, an excellent 
plan for helping schools, but owing to 
the greatly increased expenditures re- 
quired in running its new building, and 
in adding greatly to the facilities of 
the public, it has not secured money 
which it would like to spend for the 
benefit of the schools. 

Worcester, a city of more than 100,- 
000 persons, is the second place In pop- 
ulation in the commonwealth. 



Its library was a pioneer in doing 
school work; 3S,640v. were sent to 
schools during the past year, to be used 
by the teachers themselves or under 
their supervision. 

Books are sent regularly by wagon to 
the rooms in 50 schoolhouses. 

In regard to other places in the state 
it would take considerable time to 
gather the statistics, and, if gathered, 
you would not have room to print them. 
It may be said in general that in almost 
all the towns and cities of the common- 
wealth libraries are making every effort 
to aid teachers and scholars in doing 
their work. 

Next January the Free public library 
commission hopes to print as a part of 
its annual report an account of the his- 
tory, size, methods, etc., in use in every 
one of the 343 public libraries of the 
state. 

There are less than 10 towns in Mass- 
achusetts without the . enjoyment of 
the facilities of a public library. 

S. S. Green. 
Minnesota — The state aid provided by 
Minnesota is substantial, and school 
boards, in order to participate in its 
benefits (and they all do) are restricted 
to the oflScial catalog of the State 
library commission, so that, in a 
measure, or within certain limits, the 
state controls the selection of books. 
The commission is composed of the 
presidents of the four state normal 
schools,.and the State superintendent 
of public instruction, which by its 
frequent meetings and experienced 
membership insures a careful selection 
of the latest and best publications. 
School officers are not prohibited from 
purchasing other books in the open 
market, but state aid is withheld when 
this is done. The objections to this 
system have been so very few in num- 
ber, and based upon such trivial grounds 
(arising mostly from lack of knowledge 
of the conditions) as to be unworthy 
of consideration. 

The statistics for the school year 
ending July 31, 1897, will not be pub- 
lished until next December, but com- 
pleted tables in this office show the 
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following facts: Total no. of public 
school reading and reference libraries' 
approximately 2500, an increase of 
about 20 per cent over the preceding 
year. The rate of increase from year 
to year is from 15 to 20 per cent. The 
no. of new volumes added during the 
year was 30,000, the increase in this 
item ranging from year to year between 
15 and 25 per cent. The total no. of 
volumes in all libraries is reported at 
about 280.000, with a valuation of 
$200,000. At the same time the no. of 
districts in the state was 6515. and 
schoolhouses 6953, with a total of 
342,000 pupils. 

Included in the above are 258 city, 
town, and village graded schools, with 
an enrollment of 155,000, reporting 
150,000V., valued at $105,000^ and a cir- 
culation of about 250,coov, No statis- 
tics on circulation were collected from 
rural schools. 

The preponderance of volumes in 
incorporated districts is treated in the 
extract from my report, previously 
mentioned. The rural schools, in num- 
ber, constitute 96.16 per cent of the 
districts in the state, counting cities as 
one district regardless of the number 
of schoolhouses. These rural schools 
have 75 per cent of the number of li- 
braries, but only 46.5 per cent of the 
total number of volumes. 

All the matter I have submitted re- 
lates to public school libraries only. 
W. W. Pendergast. 

_We can say for Michigan 
that libraries, even for district schools, 
have become an essential part of the 
work of education. 

D. E. McClure. 

Mississippi— The colleges and schools 
possess their own libraries in our state. 
As far as I know, there is not a single 
large circulating library. A few towns 
have small ones, viz.: Vicksburg, Me- 
ridian, Yazoo City, and some others. 
Helen D. Bell. 

Missouri— The libraries and the schools 
go together. Poor libraries mean poor 
schools. Good schools mean good li- 
braries. The Missouri doctrine is to so 



divide the books of the library as to 
give every room in each school a few 
books adapted to the use of the pupils 
in the room. So far as 1 know, all well 
organized schools in Missouri have li- 
braries of some sort. Of course, we 
have a few hundred rural schools with- 
out libraries. That means that these 
are poor schools, but we are introducing 
libraries into the country schools very 
rapidly. John R. Kirk. 

New Hampshire— In most, but not all, 
of the la»ger cities of the state, coopera- 
tive work between libraries and schools 
is systematically carried on. At Man- 
chester the work was begun under Miss 
Sanborn about three years ago, and 
brought to a high degree of success. 
At Dover the teachers have all possible 
privileges, practically taking as many 
books ais they want and keeping them 
as long as they like. At the close of 
the term, recently, the high school 
teachers returned 250 books they had 
had out through the term. Pupils as 
well as teachers are allowed extra cards. 

Owing to the New Hampshire law 
providing aid for their equipment, al- 
most all the towns of the state are pro- 
vided with public libraries, but many of 
them are small, in many cases number- 
ing only a few hundred volumes. As 
these small libraries grow, in places 
where cooperation has heretofore been 
hardly possible because of lack of ma- 
terial, teachers are now being invited 
to bring in lists of books for purchase, 
and are thus enabled to obtain for their 
school a fair representation and to es- 
tablish a bond of union. Some of the 
libraries that have not much money to 
work with, make use of material pub- 
lished by other libraries and publishing 
houses, and inserting their own shelf 
numbers, circulate the book lists thus 
obtained among the teachers of the 
to.wn. 

A feeling of acquaintanceship and 
friendship exists quite widely among 
librarians and teachers, due probably 
to the fact that the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction served for sev- 
eral years on the executive committee 
of the New Hampshire Library associ- 
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ation, and that at state gatherings o-f 
both school and library associations, 
librarians and teachers together have 
given talks on the advantages of what 
has been done and the possibilities of 
further work. C. H. G. 

New York— In the state of New York 
a liberal appropriation is annually made 
by the legislature to encourage the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of school 
libraries. A condition to sharing in the 
state fund is the raising, by tax or 
otherwise, of at least a certain sum by 
the district or city. Within prescribed 
limits, the sum so raised is then dupli- 
cated from the state fund. Thus about 
$140,000 annually becomes available 
and is expended for school library pur- 
poses. Besides the cities, from 15 to 
18 hundred rural school districts annr- 
ally share in the state money. 

The books which are selected in school 
districts must have the approval of the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Each district which shares in the 
state money is accordingly required to 
submit a list of selections prior to pur- 
chase. For the information of those 
who desire it, suggestive lists are fur- 
nished by the superintendent. 

At present the law does not permit 
the circulation of books from the school 
library among any but pupils, teachers, 
and school officers. The library must 
be of an educational character, and it 
must be kept in the school building. 

Oregon— The law of our state has made 
no provision for school libraries. What- 
ever libraries we have in our schools 
are gotten up by the individual schools 
by their own efforts. A number of li- 
braries have been established in con- 
nection with the schools in towns and 
villages, but I do not think that the 
subject of libraries has been given much 
consideration in the country. Ours is 
a comparatively new state, and we are 
simply laying the educational founda- 
tion. G. M. Irwin. 

Pennsylvania— The recent laws relating 
to the establishment of the public li- 
braries have not been in operation long 
enough to give them a fair trial. In 



some districts directors are contem- 
plating such improvements in their dis- 
trict libraries as may be in harmony 
with the letter and spirit of the laws 
governing the establishment of the 
public school libraries. 

John Q. Stewart. 

Vermont— We have in Vermont no pub- 
lic school library law, but in 1894 a law 
was passed giving state aid to towns, 
provided such towns established a li- 
brary and maintained the same. 

In March, 1895, 49 of the 245 towns 
availed themselves of the provisions of 
the law; in March, 1896. 23 towns, and 
in March, 1897, several others; so that 
it is probably safe to say that, including 
those established before the act of 1894, 
more than one half of the towns of Ver- 
mont are equipped with public libraries. 
These libraries are open to pupils of 
the public schools. 

In 1894 a free text-book law was en- 
acted in Vermont, and since that time 
most of our schoolhouses have been 
furnished with reference books and 
classics for children. 

According to population, probably 
no state in the Union within the past 
five years has had constructed within 
its borders more public library build- 
ings than Vermont. 

Mason S. Stone. 



Another Summer School 

The Ohio state university will in- 
clude in its summer courses a Library 
school under the direction of Dr G. E. 
Wire, of Evanston, 111. This school 
will be conducted especially in the in- 
terests of librarians and assistants of 
small libraries. The usual technique 
will be taught, and in addition attention 
will be given to the library questions of 
the day, such as children's work, school 
work, and traveling libraries. It is 
hoped to have assistance from special- 
ists in these and other subjects. The 
time will be June 20-July 31, and the 
fee ii5 for the full course. 

Requests for circulars should be ad- 
dressed to Dr J. H. Canfield, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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My English Scrapbook 

I did not sail with the A. L. A. party, 
but in the Canada, a week later. The 
book, a large, substantially bound one, 
begins with the labels for luggage, 
Wanted and Not wanted, in vivid red 
and blue, sent by the steamship. The 
title-page opposite is made from the 
heading of the Conference program in 
London, with the addition of a part of 
Kipling's Native-born: 

We change our skies above us, but not our 

hearts that roam; 
We learned from our wistful mothers to call old 

England home . . . 
By the hush of our dread, high altars, where 

the Abbey makes us we, 

and some of the other lines. 

Where did I get the printed verses? 
Somebody kindly cut out one of the 
poems from a library copy of the Seven 
seas, either because he thought it too 
bad to read or too good not to keep, 
and the volume, useless to the public, 
was my dear companion on the voyage 
out and back. This winter we have 
been clipping pictures from magazines 
and illustrated papers, and a great 
many of them, too small to be of use 
for circulation, have fitted into the right 
places in the scrapbook. An advertis- 
ing pamphlet of the Canada gives views 
of the deck, library, stateroom and 
bridge. In one paper is a view of a 
steamer's side crowded with voyagers, 
and in another the boy who blew the 
bugle calls for meals. There are, too, 
the fastnet light, and the gulls coming 
to meet us on the Irish coast, the River- 
side landing at Liverpool, and the fox- 
gloves and poppies that bloom on the 
way to London. An old number of 
the English illustrated magazine yields 
views of the Euston square station, a 
London four-wheeler, and a hansom. 
There are pictures of Lincoln's inn and 
the Old curiosity shop, omnibuses and 
nurses, the Guildhall and the pigeons, 
St. Paul's and the busy life of Cheap- 
side; Lambeth palace in half a- dozen 
views, some portraits from the National 
gallery and Portrait gallery, a sunset 
in Oxford street, several views of the 
Abbey, the British museum, the Man- 



sion house, two good portraits of the 
Lord Mayor, one of the Lady Mayor- 
ess, a small one of Lord Crawford, and 
one or two of other dignitaries, all 
pleasant souvenirs of our gay London 
week, with all the invitations from the 
dear duchesses and sweet countesses in 
the days when eleven, twelve, one, and 
two o'clock were no more to us than 
they were to Mrs Nickleby. There are 
portraits of Sir Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry, and Mr Winsor and Mr Dewey, 
and bits of letter-press; not a photo- 
graph in the whole London collection 
except three portraits, two from the 
Portrait gallery. 

Down in our basement are the worn- 
out books that are given to hospital, 
jail or almshouse as the demand comes. 
Some of these books have been scis- 
sored, with results. There are bits 
from Henry Esmond and Tess illustrat- 
ing Winchester, photographs from 
Tess again, and A life for a life at 
Stonehenge, from Persuasion, North- 
anger abbey, and the Pickwick papers 
with the Bath collection. The guide- 
books, too, fall a prey to the shears, in 
Wells and Glastonbury. Illustrated 
magazines are bought and still the cut- 
ting goes on. In Warwickshire, por- 
traits of Frank Millet and Mary Ander- 
son and Henry Abbey illustrate Broad- 
way; and there are bits from Black's 
Strange adventures of a phaeton, for 
Broadway Hill and Evesham, and from 
Kenilworth and Hamlet, for Warwick- 
shire. The little penny books pub- 
lished to advertise Beecham's pills do 
their part bravely in picturing Bath, 
Warwick, Leamington, and Stratford, 
and the photographs of the fine old 
house of Compton Wynyates are aided 
by picture and description from the Il- 
lustrated News. The illustrated papers 
are rich in pictures of Chatsworth; and 
the little Beecham books, with the 
poems of Southey, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in cheap editions, yield dozen 
of clippings for the lakes. The Pha- 
eton, too, is laid under contribution, and 
the magazines have many a portrait of 
the lake poets and their friends. All 
kinds of tickets, advertisements,and pro- 
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grams are useful in such a scrapbook, 
and maps of routes play a useful part. 
For 2^ journey back to London a pic- 
ture from a newspaper of a luncheon 
out of the flat basket brought into the 
railway carriages, is as amusing as a 
colored drawing of a Bath chair is in 
Bath. Some little etchings of the 
Thames, too small to frame, show 
what the sail down the river is; some 
lighthouses and the coastwise lights of 
England, the farewell to the English 
coast, various kinds of ships, the voy- 
ard, a spirited sketch of a 
deck at c*.. ^'e of 45° to the horizon 
depicts the state of the ship in mid- 
ocean, and a photograph of Thatcher's 
island shows the first land seen on the 
home coast. There are a few flowers 
and leaves, long purples from the banks 
of the Avon, and holly from the neigh- 
borhood of Southey's home, but not 
many of the dried vegetable specimens 
that tourists often bring home. Un- 
collected tickets and luggage labels, 
views of hotels, or items of interest to 
friends who have not crossed the At- 
lantic, find their place in the book. 
The traveler with a camera has a great 
advantage over others, but he or she 
who does not know how to take photo- 
graphs must be content with what may 
be gleaned from newspapers and maga- 
zines in these days of cheap illustration. 
There are perhaps three guineas' worth 
of photographs and a few platinotypes 
in addition. For the only day, a quiet 
Sunday in a village several miles from 
a railroad, to illustrate which no photo- 
graph or picture could be found, one of 
Norman Gale's poems, describing the 
very place, fills nearly two typewritten 
pages. Caroline M. Hewins. 



The New York State library has sent 
to every college in the United States 
an exhaustive blank of over 20 ques- 
tions, and will tabulate in time for the 
A. L. A. meeting to show exactly what 
is being done throughout the country 
in instructing students in the wisest 
use of books and libraries. 



State Aid to Traveling Libraries* 

C. B. Galbreath, State librarian of Ohio 

If State aid to traveling libraries im- 
plies appropriations of money for that 
specific purpose, Ohio has no report to 
make. Our legislature has made no 
appropriation for the support of a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries. It must be 
understood, therefore, at the outset, 
that the results of the library law of 
1896 have been accomplished without 
any additional expenditure of money 
on the part of the State. 

If, however, the subject assigned for 
this brief report may include what has 
been done by the State library to estab- 
lish and operate a system of book dis- 
tribution which other states for years 
have carried on successfully, we shall 
be pleased to submit a few results of a 
limited experience which may not be 
without value to those interested in li- 
brary extension. 

The act of 1896, to which we have 
referred, does not mention traveling 
libraries. The authority is found in the 
following ample provision: 

The board of library commissioners 
. . . shall make such rules for the gov- 
ernment of the library and the use of 
books and other property of the library 
as they may deem necessary. 

Under this law the commissioners in- 
troduced the traveling library system. 
The forms for application, agreement 
of librarian, and guarantor's bond were 
modeled after those of New York. The 
books were selected from the shelves 
of the State library. Additions were 
made from the regular book fund. 
Plain but substantial pine boxes were 
furnished by the State institution for 
the deaf and dumb. From a small 
contingent fund our janitor furnished 
each box with hinges and padlock. 
Books were selected in response to re- 
quests, and the first traveling libraries 
of Ohio went forth on their mission. 

The conditions under which these 
libraries are issued are very simple. 
The organizations to which they are 



•Read at Intersate conference at Evanston, III., Feb. 
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sent give bond for their proper use and 
safe return. Duplicate lists of these 
books, with the condition of each vol- 
ume carefully noted, are sent to the bor- 
rowers. One of these is signed and 
returned; the other is kept. Both 
parties are thus protected if a question 
should arise in regard to the condition 
of a book when issued or returned. 
Twenty-five volumes are sent out in 
each library. The borrowers pay trans- 
portation both ways. 

Some difficulty was at first experi- 
enced in bringing the system to the at- 
tention of the public. The first agency 
appealed to was the public press. The 
daily papers of the state, through their 
representatives at Columbus, made gen- 
erous mention of the new departure, 
and did all that could be desired to 
bring it to public notice. The result at 
first was not altogether encouraging. 
The State federation of women's clubs 
became interested in the movement, 
and through this organization a number 
of libraries were sent out. The Ohio 
Educational monthly, the official organ 
of the public schools of the state, pub- 
lished in the August number an article 
by the writer, entitled, The State library 
and the public schools. This brought 
a number of applications, most of them 
from the rural districts. A few weeks 
later Mr Freeman, lecturer of the State 
grange, visited the State library to learn 
upon what conditions books might be 
borrowed. To him is due the credit of 
introducing the system to the granges. 
His efforts have been heartily sup- 
ported by the Ohio Farmer, one of the 
most popular agricultural papers of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The results may be given in a few 
words. Since Oct. 9, 1896, 225 travel- 
ing libraries have been sent out; 164 of 
these have been issued since Nov. 15, 
1897. They have gone to all parts of 
the state. The granges have drawn 72; 
the schools, 37; other organizations, 
106. 

Applications for these libraries are 
steadily increasing in number. Thus 
far the drain has not seriously crippled 
the State library. We are fast approach- 



ing the limit, however, at which special 
provision must be made to meet the 
popular demand. 

The legislature now in session, we 
have every reason to believe, will pro- 
vide ample means for carrying out the 
work already inaugurated with tangible 
results and flattering prospects. Good 
books are safe friends; the best never 
grow old. This report is submitted 
with an abiding faith that the state of 
Ohio will send them forth on their 
beneficent mission to those who are 
waiting and calling for them. 



The Library Department of the 
N. E. A. 

The committees appointed under the 
action of the department at the Mil- 
waukee meeting are at work on their 
respective reports for the meeting in 
July. The composition of the commit- 
tees is as follows: 

Committee on relations of public li- 
braries to the public schools: John C. 
Dana, public library, Springfield, Mass.; 
S. S. Greene. Worcester, Mass.; Linda 
A. Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio; Mary 
Wright Plummer, Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn; Lutie E. Stearns, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; James E. Russell, Teachers* col- 
lege. New York; Richard Hardy, Ish- 
peming, Mich.; L. D. Harvey, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Committee on preparation of read- 
ing lists: Frank Hutchins, secretary Li- 
brary commission, Madison, Wis ; A. 
W. Rankin,Minneapolis, Minn.; Hannah 
P. James, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Caroline 
Hewins, public library, Hartford, Conn.; 
Supt. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; H. R. Pattengill, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 

The hope of some of the leading 
members of the department that a com- 
mittee on the relation of public libra- 
ries to public schools might in due time 
present a report which should take rank 
in its field of investigation with the 
epoch-making reports of the commit- 
tees of 10, 15, and 12, cannot be realized 
this year. To make such an investiga- 
tion and study of the problem, to pre- 
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pare the report and put it into form so 
that it may be made available for use, 
it is absolutely necessary that several 
hundred dollars should be available for 
the payment of the expenses necessarily 
involved in doing such work properly. 

The members of the committee must 
meet and organize in detail the plan of 
work, and personal investigation of the 
modes and results on library work in 
connection w^th the public schools, as 
carried on in different localities, must 
be made by the members of the com- 
mittee. When all the results of written 
reports to the committee and personal 
investigation by its members have been 
made, the committee must again meet 
to compare notes, collate, and eliminate 
material, and assign the preparation of 
specific parts of the report to sub-com- 
mittees or to individual members of 
the general committees. 

When these separate parts of the re- 
port have been prepared by the indi- 
viduals charged with their preparation, 
another meeting of the committee 
should be held to bring these parts into 
proper relation to each other and to 
weld them together into a consistent 
whole; and when all this has been done 
the report must be printed before it 
will be of material value to those most 
interested, or to those whom it is de- 
signed to interest. 

While the committee will not be able 
to make such a report as they would be 
glad to, and as most of those interested 
feel should be made, it is expected that 
the report this year will go far toward 
a full statement of the problems in- 
volved, and will serve to emphasize the 
most important phases of the work as 
to what is being accomplished and what 
should be done, and that it will not be 
without suggestions as to methods by 
which desired results can be reached, 
leaving the organization of effort and 
details in their full scope for the work 
of a future committee. 

The plan is to give up the entire ses- 
sion on July II to the report of the 
committee and to the discussion of 
topics suggested by the report. 



The session on July 12 will be de- 
voted to a consideration of the report 
of the committee on the preparation of 
reading lists. It is believed that the 
concentration of thought and discus- 
sions upon these two lines of thought 
will be productive of better results than 
could be secured by attempting to cover 
a wider field. 

The local committee is arranging to 
have special facilities afforded mem- 
bers of the department for inspecting 
the Congressional library, and the 
methods employed in so great a library 
for accomplishing the work for which 
it was designed. 

The members of the department 
should make a united effort to secure 
for next year such an appropriation by 
the board of directors as will make it 
possible to do the work needed to pre- 
pare a report commensurate with the 
importance of the subject. 

It is hoped that all interested in 
making the public libraries more valu- 
able to the public through the public 
schools, will interest themselves in se- 
curing a large attendance at the Wash- 
ington meeting. 



Library Bindings 

Editor Public Libraries: 

I should like to ask through your 
journal if some one can tell me why the 
books in my library, after six months' 
use, are falling to pieces, and what shall 
I do to prevent it? I do not think it is 
all the result of lack of care. We do 
not have very many books, and what we 
have are in constant use, particularly 
the juvenile literature, and the latter 
suffer the most. Cannot the publish- 
ers be prevailed upon to give more care 
to binding in the leaves and sewing on 
the covers? Has any effort toward li- 
brary editions, which are such more 
than just in name, been made by the 
A. L. A.? The poor binding on many 
books issued by reputable publishers is 
a severe loss to our limited means, and 
I should like to know how to meet it. 

Librarian. 
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The program and outline of the A. 
L. A. meeting at Lakewood present a 
very tempting offer for a most delight- 
ful time. Every librarian who has any 
possible chance of attending may look 
forward with interest to the fortnight 
of pleasure as well as profit which has 
been prepared for those who attend. 
It is common fame that no expenditure 
of time and money is so practically 
useful to a library or to its librarian as 
that given to the annual meetings of 
the A. L. A. However excellent these 
have been in the past, there seems no 
doubt that the Chautauqua meeting is 
to be perhaps the best in the series, and 
if one can attend only once in five or 
10 years, this is a good meeting not to 
miss. 

Much interest is being expressed by 
librarians and teachers with regard to 
the Guide to American history, which 
Mr Larned has in charge. It is felt 
that he will exemplify appraisal with a 
completeness and helpfulness as yet 
unapproached. Because of the Wide 

Eopularity of its subject his Guide will 
ave on that ground, also, an accept- 
ance much beyond that accorded its 
predecessors in the series. Already 



from one and another friend of ap- 
praisal comes the question, What theme 
next? and the suggestion oftenest 
heard is that biography should follow 
American history. Mrs Salome Cutler 
Fairchild. of the New York State li- 
brary school, is particularly interested 
in this field of literature, and time and 
strength permitting, would aid in the 
preparation of an Annotated guide to 
biography. And yet, if one takes up 
the Fine art bibliography, issued last 
year, one finds that it includes some of 
the best lives of artists and musicians; 
while Mr Larned in his survey of 
American history intends nothing else 
than to skim the cream of all the bio- 
graphical literature which bears upon 
the nation's annals. If we are fortu- 
nate enough to get appraised Guides to 
applied science, to the useful arts, to 
belles-lettres, to fiction, and to travel, 
there will be, we fear, but few "tail- 
ings *' left for biography pure and 
simple. 

A LETTER elsewhere in these pages 
sets forth one of the things that have 
contributed to the burdens of a libra- 
rian's life. A committee of the A. L. A. 
has had the subject of library bindings 
under consideration since the Denver 
meeting, and there has been some dis- 
cussion of the subject at the subsequent 
meetings, particularly at Cleveland, but 
as far as we know nothing tangible has 
come of it. If the discussion is kept 
up perhaps the book publishers in time 
will see that librarians are in earnest in 
saying that they are willing to pay more 
for a book that is well put together. It 
is such a discouraging thing to have 
one's efforts to build up a book-loving 
and appreciative sentiment, based on a 
volume that, though fair to the eye per- 
haps, on closer examination is found 
made of poor material which falls to 
pieces with Casual handling. Publish- 
ing holises ought to take more pride in 
the material products which they send 
out than a majority of them now 
do. Librarians and book lovers should 
insist on better things. 

An illustration of the influence of such 
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insistence is the new venture in book- 
selling in this city. Librarians, teach- 
ers, and bookbuyers for years have 
complained of the utter nonsense of a 
bookseller classifying his books by pub- 
lishers. The average bookbuyer does 
not care who publishes a book on 
astronomy, for instance. The question 
with him is what books on astronomy 
have been published, and how do they 
compare with each other. The mem- 
bers of the new book firm, from long 
association with librarians, have learned 
this, and as a consequence they will ar- 
range their stock according to subjects. 
If the fact of dissatisfaction with poor 
material in bookmaking is kept in view, 
reform in this line also will come event- 
ually. 

One of the important things calling 
for a more careful and just considera- 
tion in library work is the question of 
salaries for library workers. When a 
community awakens to the good which 
is growing up in a neighboring town 
around the public library, and bestirs 
itself to start a like influence in its own 
midst, economy in expenditure of its 
money is always an important and very 
often a necessary thing. But it is false 
economy to put all of the money into 
books and leave the administration part 
of the work almost nothing to go on. 
A library of 500 books, cared for by one 
who knows t^e principles of library sci- 
ence, and provided with apparatus to 
carry out the plans for doing systematic 
work in cultivating a thoughtful, intel- 
ligent use of these hooks rather than a 
purposeless, cursory reading of them, 
will leave a better and deeper impress 
on the community in one year than a 
library of looo books in five years, doled 
out by some one placed in charge be- 
cause she is related to the powers that 
be, because she has always liked*books, 
or else for charitable reasons. This last 
class of persons costs more in wasted 
time, opportunity, and in deadening the 
sensibilities which ought to respond to 
the influences of a library, even though 
a mere pittance is paid, than a well- 



equipped, sympathetic, earnest librarian 
at five times the amount of money. 

There is before us a report of a library 
in a town of the class we have in mind. 
The books in the library are 1126; re- 
ceived during the year, 514V.; the cir- 
culation was 5351 v.; no. of people using 
the library, 1 1,680. Classes of books is- 
sued, fiction, 3218; juvenile, 1429; his- 
tory, 286; natural science, 23; on down 
to fine art. i. The salary of the libra- 
rian, who must have done at least the 
mechanical part of this work, was Si 20 
for the year. 

One cannot help questioning the de- 
mand for the kind of talent which only 
brings such a pittance in the market, nor 
at the same time help feeling a sort of 
impatience fortheunappreciation of the 
whole subject by those having the mat- 
ter in charge. Those who wish to do li- 
brary work should prepare themselves 
for it, and then accept only such sala- 
ries as will enable them to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities for self-cul- 
ture and recreation, without which they 
cannot keep a creditable standing in the 
profession. 

Trustees should first of all get a live, 
sympathetic, well-informed librarian, 
give him every possible help in the 
work, and there will be a response on 
the part of the people that will quickly 
place the library above all pressing 
needs. 

The public school and the public 
library are both instrumentalities 
of public education, established and 
maintained for the diffusion of intelli- 
gence and the development of mental 
power, to the end that good citizenship 
and patriotic Americanism may prevail 
among us. These institutions are both 
supported by public taxation, on the 
theory that general intelligence is the 
safeguard of the Republic, and in the 
well-grounded belief that Though an 
ignorant people may be governed, only 
an intelligent people can govern itself. 

Between two such institutions the 
closest possible connection is desirable, 
in order that their cooperation may 
bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 
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How Can, and Should the Library 
Assist the School? 

Cbanning Folsom, Superintendent of schools, 
Dover, N. H. 

I am not here to instruct librarians 
as to methods, but rather to spealc of 
the needs of the school, and the man- 
ner in which these needs may be met. 

We have to consider the teacher, the 
school, the pupil, the home. The 
teacher is likely to be conservative; to 
have fallen into ruts; to be joined to 
his idols; to make the text-book a fe- 
tich ; to teach a particular book rather 
than the subject, so that the initiative 
in works of cooperation must come 
from the library side. 

If, then, the library is equally con- 
servative, if the librarian and the trus- 
tees look upon their books as too sa- 
cred or too precious to be handled by 
boys and girls, the desired cooperation 
will never be attained. 

In beginning the desired work the li- 
brarian must have a well-defined idea 
of what is to be done and how. There 
should be a well-defined line of differ- 
entiation between material which the 
school should furnish and that properly 
belonging to the library province. 

Of course all text-books, all supple- 
mentary reading matter for classroom 
use, all ordinary reference books, 
should be furnished by the school au- 
thorities. But the more extensive and 
the more expensive dictionaries, gazet- 
teers, cyclopedias, and books for top- 
ical reference cannot be so furnished. 
If they are to be used by public school 
pupils, the library must supply them, 
and make access to them as easy and 
as pleasant as possible. 

Many libraries already do this. The 
Dover library, of which I can speak 
with the most knowledge, does it very 
successfully and very satisfactorily. 

Several years ago our librarian saw 
the importance of this department of 
library work. Having invited the teach- 
ers to a conference, she explained her 
plans to them, with the result that the 
library in our city has become an im- 
portant factor in public school educa- 



tion. I think that it may be claimed 
that the Dover library was the pioneer 
in New Hampshire in making a spe- 
cialty of aiding the school. 

Pupils are encouraged to consult ref- 
erence books; teachers are urged to 
make the library popular with their pu- 
pils. 

It is within the scope of the library 
to improve the taste in reading among 
the pupils of the schools by compiling 
lists of the best books upon the shelves, 
and distributing these lists to the pu- 
pils. Such lists may be classified as 
suitable to different grades or ages, or 
by subjects, as. History of different 
countries or epochs. Biography, Trav- 
els, Nature work, Fiction, etc. 

The possible good that may be 
achieved in this way is immeasurable. 
Although, according to Dogberry, to 
write and read comes by nature, we 
must remember that a taste for good 
reading is not innate but acquired, and 
that it is not ordinarily acquired under 
unfavorable conditions. To ensure the 
acquirement of this taste by the child, 
good reading must be made as acces- 
sible as the bad, the librarian and the 
teacher must conspire to put good 
reading, interesting reading, elevating 
reading in his way. The well-read per- 
son is an educated person. The taste 
for good reading once acquired is per- 
manent. There is little danger o*f back- 
sliding. It grows with indulgence. 
One writer says. No man having once 
tasted good food or good wine, or even 
good tobacco, ever voluntarily turns to 
an inferior article. So with our read- 
ing habits; a taste for good reading 
once acquired becomes a joy forever. 

Teachers do not realize as does the 
librarian, the low tone of the reading 
taste of the community. When they 
fully understand this, together with the 
fact that the acquirement of a reading 
habit and a love for good literature is 
largely dependent, in a majority of 
cases, upon the public school training, 
then will the librarian have to bestir 
himself to supply the demand for good 
books made by the school. 

An important direction in which the 
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library may aid the pupil and cooperate 
with the school, is in furnishing a line 
of collateral reading in connection with 
historical and geographical work. Pu- 

Cils, and teachers too, need to be disa- 
used of the idea that all knowledge is 
bound up within the covers of any one 
book. 

But, as I have already said, teachers 
are conservative; the text-book is too 
frequently the master rather than the 
servant. 

The librarian must go more than 
half way. You must not only lead the 
horse to water, but you must use every 
persuasive art to make him drink. 

A few words as to methods used for 
bringing the library to the aid of the 
school. 

In the preparation of this paper I 
wrote to superintendents or teachers of 
several cities, asking for the details of 
their plans of using the library in school 
worlc. I take the liberty to quote from 
their replies: 

Haverhill, Mass. 

The public library grants to each 
teacher the use of six cards, five of 
them to be used for aids in school work. 
It sends to the union schools lying in 
the parts of Haverhill that are some- 
what remote from the central library, 
10 in number, libraries numbering 
each 50 books, that are kept in those 
schools during the year and returned 
to the central library in June. These 
district libraries are selected for their 
especial places, and a new library is 
sent to each each year. It places in 
each school all the catalogs that it is- 
sues. 

It will this year make the grammar 
schools branches of the library, sending 
once each week to each school to carry 
and bring back the books, the teachers 
acting as assistants without pay, direct- 
ing the choice and stimulating the de- 
sire of the pupils for good books. 

Of course in the schools we are pay- 
ing a great deal of attention to the out- 
of-school reading, and once in a while 
the teachers ask the pupils to write the 
names of the books that they have 



read, the name of their favorite book, 
or of their favorite character, with the 
reasons for such partiality. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Each pupil has a school card irre- 
spective of age. Each teacher has six 
school cards. Special lists are made for 
use of schools. Subjects for regular 
work are sent to the library in advance, 
and books are collected in an accessible 
place, where they can be consulted or 
taken to the schools as may be desired. 
Both teachers and pupils are encour- 
aged to come to the library, by the pur- 
chase of such books as will be helpful 
to them, and by the personal attention 
of the librarian. The reference de- 
partment is especially adapted to their 
needs, and it is not unusual to see 
20 or even 30 pupils at work in that 
department between four and six 
o'clock. 

Pupils in the schools are made to 
feel that the library is a part of the 
school system, and the librarian one of 
their teachers. This community of in- 
terests officers of school and library 
alike encourage. The chairman of the 
school committee and the superintend- 
ent of schools are by virtue of their 
office members of the board of trustees. 

The open-shelf system prevails, and 
the pupils have the advantage of this. 

Manchester, N. H. 

Two years ago an attempt was made 
to bring the library and schools into 
closer relation. Special cards were 
issued to teachers, allowing them to 
take from the institution six books for 
a period of not more than a month, the 
books to be taken to the schoolrooms, 
or anywhere else, and used in any way 
that the teachers desired, they however 
being responsible for the safe return of 
the same. 

Books may be exchanged every day 
if desired, but of course that rarely hap- 
pens. We have extracts read, lend the 
books to the children, also mark pas- 
sages for their perusal. 

The privilege is generally used, I 
think. The taking away of it would be 
a blow. 
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Nashua, N. H. 

Each teacher is allowed to take out 
10 books from the public library. This 
privilege is appreciated very generally 
by the teachers. The librarian is very 
kind, and is always willing to stretch a 
point in order to favor public school 
children. 

I think this, together with the use of 
better supplementary reading, has de- 
cidedly elevated the taste of our schol- 
ars for good literature. 

In my own city of Dover the plan is 
similar to those outlined above. 

Every pupil is entitled to a card with- 
out regard to age, with the simple re- 
quirement that his parent become re- 
sponsible for him. Children are also 
allowed students' cards, equally with 
adults, upon which may be drawn one 
book (not fiction) and a magazine, in 
addition to the general card. Every 
teacher is given a teacher's card, which 
permits her to draw from the library as 
many books as are desired for class 
use. and to retain them an entire term 
without renewal. These books are read 
in the classroom by the teacher to the 
pupils; they are read by pupils to the 
class, or silently; they may be taken 
home by the pupils, the teacher being 
responsible to the library. Pupils are 
encouraged to visit the library, and to 
use freely the cyclopedias, dictionaries, 
gazetteers, and other reference books, 
a special table being furnished con- 
venient to the shelves. 

Teachers and pupils are urged to 
name any books not found in the li- 
brary which would probably prove use- 
ful in school work, and all books asked 
for are promptly added. 

As might be expected, some teachers 
use these privileges freely; some spar- 
ingly; some, alas! not at all. Some use 
them intelligently, some blindly. 

Good results are noticeable propor- 
tionate to the free and intelligent use 
of the library. 

I have been astonished in talking 
with a grammar school class, just be- 
ginning the study of American history, 
at the breadth of knowledge shown; 
knowledge that could not have been all 



obtained in the classroom, even if the 
teacher had been a living cyclopedia, 
but must have come from an acquaint- 
ance with books. I have been still 
more astonished and gratified to find 
members of this same class, boys twelve 
to fourteen years of age, going to the 
library to consult Parkman or Bancroft 
in connection with their school work, 
and this from boys who from their 
home environment might have been ex- 
pected to be content with the cheapest 
of cheap yellow covers. 

The habit thus formed, the taste thus 
acquired, will be of infinitely more 
value to them than the information 
gained. The latter may soon be for- 
gotten, the former will stay with them 
through life; but the influence of good 
books taken into the homes of our 
school children, from the library or 
from the school, does not stop with the 
children themselves. It is impossible 
that such books should go into even an 
ignorant, uncouth, unlettered faftiily 
without exerting an elevating and re- 
fining influence. 

Thus the school opens to the library 
the broadest field of doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number, the short- 
est avenue to the masses. • 

But the consciousness of good done 
will not be the only reward for the li- 
brary. The reflex action upon the li- 
brary of this intimate connection with 
the school will be highly beneficial. A 
generation will grow up trained to as- 
sociate the library and the school as 
instrumentalities of public education, 
demanding alike its moral and financial 
support, a generation that in town 
meetings and in city councils will ad- 
vocate generous appropriations for the 
public library as well as for the public 
school. 

Thus, your bread cast upon the waters 
shall return unto you after many days. 



Give a man the taste for good books 
and the means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of making a happy man. 
You place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history. — Sir 
John HerscheL 
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Library Work at the State Normal 
School, Greeley, Colo. 

Joseph F. Daniels 

At the outset it should be borne in 
mind that therj is nothing bui volun- 
t ry service in this particular library 
class. 

The novice prepa es a schcdu'e of 
time which he or she proposes to spend 
at the work, and if the recitation pro- 
gram conflicts at any time, our sched- 
ule for library work is changed to avoid 
conflict with regular school work. We 
cannot accommodate more than five in 
the office at the .-ame time, although 
there are usually 12 or i; names dis- 
tributed over the time sheet for the day. 

Before the end of the year more than 
one half of these names are erased as 
other work required in the curriculum 
demands the attention, so one can 
readily see that the work hardly reaches 
the dignity of well-planned class exer- 
cises. 

The nature of the work would be 
very objectionable* to one who came 
for the services of an instructor as in a 
regular class. 

The members of our library class 
have to find out many things for them- 
selves, and the hack work of easy rou- 
tine is a constant part of their work, rn 
order that they may be worth their 
**keep" when the office is very busy. 

We have considerably less than 10,- 
ooov. and only 300 borrowers, but we 
have a circulation of 35,000V. for home 
use in nine months. From these fig- 
ures it will be understood that a great 
part of the work is at the delivery desk. 

We use the D. C. and have no time 
to teach anything else than our own 
records, with some little advice upon 
shorter methods for schoolroom libra- 
ries. 

We have a sewing bench and a hos- 
pital, and during the first three months 
of school we repair and rebind about 
25V. For the rebinding we use an old 
letter press, a hammer, flat boards of 
hardwood, a few bone folders and the 
ordinary binder's supplies. 

We get a strong binding, but we are 



in too great haste to do good, clean 
work. We regret this, but it cannot be 
helped at present. 

During a period of two years the 
whole class has never been in the li- 
brary together, and of course they have 
never had class instruction in that 
sense, but they have talked with other 
students, and have asked me to say a 
word now and then in chapel before all 
the students concerning the life of a 
book and the care of books. This has 
led to a general feeling that there is 
something more than the literary phase 
of book making and book experience. 

Then, finally, we lay a great deal of 
stress on the subject, book publishers* 
agents, arid the book trade in general, 
and "running down" or "hunting up" 
a title is a special labor given to those 
who can do most everything about the 
library. 

Short bibliographies, and reading or 
reference lists for class work or for 
addenda matter to some book in the li- 
brary, furnishes work for leisure time. 

But no member of the class is really 
proficient until he or she can be the li- 
brarian for a day, and if this were not 
an article devoted to other things I 
would like to tell of the many funny 
things which happen that day. 

We have many conversations among 
ourselves concerning libraries for 
schools, the reading of children, and es- 
pecial pedagogical topics with their 
bearings on practical library work in 
the schoolroom. 

In a normal school, of course, we 
have more thought of the schoolroom 
library and schoolroom decorations, 
and less of the per cent of fiction or the 
two-book system. 

When these students, who have 
worked in our library, go out to the 
schoolhouses of our state, they really 
do something, whether it is because of 
their knowledge of how to go about it, 
or a deep desire to go about it, or be- 
cause they think that they ought to do 
so, I know not; but I do know that they 
clean up the ragged piles of dirty books 
and gel new books and current maga- 
zines from somewhere into their schools 
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They beguile young children into 
subscription schemes involving small 
sums, one cent, a nickel, and more, 
when the child might spend the money 
for candy or marbles and enjoy life. I 
tell them that it is all wrong and un- 
fair, but they blaze up with all sorts of 
theories about the early environment 
and the growth of the child and the 
power of books until I draw off. 

We all hope for the day when every 
school-teacher shall know what to do 
next and how to do it, and we feel that 
some experience in a good library is a 
most valuable thing. 

As Others See Us 

The following note from The Library, 
the English periodical, bears a little 
hard on business women: 

Female Assistants. — Iconoclast sends 
a long communication on this topic 
which our gallantry forbids us to pub- 
lish in full. He raises a number of very 
extraordinary points, the mildest of 
which is a statement to the effect that 
women are so utterly devoid of busi- 
ness habits that they cannot even stick 
a postage stamp of the correct value 
on a letter! In support of this he 
states emphatically that one letter out 
of every two which comes from the 
United States is insufficiently stamped, 
and that those letters in particular 
which hail from library schools, where 
business method is supposed to be 
taught, are almost invariably underpaid. 
It is not the first time we have had this 
complaint raised against our Transat- 
lantic cousins, but we always put such 
deliberate carelessness down to exces- 
sive business capacity and not to the 
lack of it. Iconoclast has two things 
to remember — American librarians are 
not all ladies; and the British people 
have not fully indemnified their Ameri- 
can relations for that little matter of 
the Boston tea tax! 

After due allowance is made for the 
kind of man who always talks in that 
strain, there is still room to warn the 
woman who is entering the business 
world to take heed to the things which 
cause tl^ese complaints. 



American Library Association 

Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, July a-ii, 1898 

The following greeting has been ex- 
tended to the A. L. A. by the officers 
of the Chautauqua assembly: 

The officers of the Chautauqua as- 
sembly are greatly interested in the 
visit of the American librarians to 
Chautauqua Lake. Chautauqua has rep- 
resented for more than twenty years an 
earnest effort to promote systematic 
reading. Its officers feel that the in- 
stitution has had some part, at least, in 
helping to create that intelligent de- 
mand for literature which the librarians 
of the United States are so wisely and 
vigorously seeking to increase and di- 
rect. 

The town of Chautauqua is only an 
hour by steamer from Lakewood, where 
the association is to hold its meetings. 
The session for at least one day will be 
held at Chautauqua. The members of 
the association will be heartily wel- 
comed and offered the freedom of the 
city, which is more than an empty com- 
pli^nent, since it involves the remitting 
of the citizen's tax levied upon all mem- 
bers of the community for the support 
of the public lectures, concerts, and 
entertainments of many kinds. 

The assembly season opens on June 
29, and closes August 22. On July 9 
the summer schools, offering nearly 
100 courses, under 70 instructors, 
will begin their work. The pro- 
gram of lectures • for the fortnight, 
July 2-15, will include a course of lec- 
tures on Shakespeare's dramas by Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton, formerly of the 
Cambridge university extension staff, 
now of the University of Chicago; 
a course of lectures on the Struggle for 
feedom of conscience, by Prof. Gaston 
Bonet Maury, of the Protestant theo- 
logical faculty of the University of 
Paris; a course on early American his- 
tory, by Reuben G. Thwaites, of Madi- 
son, Wis. In addition to these lecture 
courses, there will be at least two oth- 
ers by prominent men. Beside the 
more serious lectures there will be con- 
certs, readings, and evening entertain- 
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ments, including two lectures illustrated 
with drawings by W. M. R. French, of 
the Chicago Art institute, an illustrated 
lecture on English painters by A. T. 
Van Laer, and a prize spelling match, 
which is one of the annual features of 
the Chautauqua season. 

Members of the Library association 
will *be interested in visiting various 
classes of the twelve schools which be- 
gin their work on Saturday, July 9. 
Members of the association will be ad- 
mitted freely as visitors during the 
week following the Lakewood gather- 
ing. 

First annotmcemeiit and outline program 

Sessions. Meetings will begin Mon- 
day, July 4, and last through the week. 
The library department of the National 
educational association has arranged 
to have its meetings in Washington at 
3 p. m. on Monday and Tuesday, July 
II and 12, so that our members can 
conveniently get there from Chautau- 
qua. 

There will Be two sessions each day, 
evenings being left free- for meetings 
of sections, committees, clubs, library 
school classes, state associations, and 
for social features. 

The sessions of Thursday, July 7, 
will be held by invitation on the 
grounds at Chautauqua, where the 
authorities are making generous prep- 
aration for our reception. 

Program. As decided at Oxford, the 
program will be limited to the two 
great features, Librarianship and Home 
education. On all points an effort will 
be made to have both sides presented, 
so that the proceedings will be prac- 
tically a handbook of the best thought 
on these subjects. The ablest men and 
women in the country have been invited 
to prepare the papers and lead the dis- 
cussions, but full announcements are 
held back pending acceptance of some 
of the appointments. Papers and re- 
ports should be sent to the secretary 
June I, in order that they may be 
printed and in the hands of members 
before leaving home, thus giving up 
the time at the meetings to discussion 



instead of spending it on the reading 
of long papers or statistics. 

Question Box. A box will be provided 
to receive suggested topics. From 
these subjects will be selected for dis- 
cussion at the close of each session's 
program so far as time permits. Each 
topic should be signed, not for public 
announcement, but for convenience in 
communicating, if necessary, with the 
proposer. 

Groups. On one evening members 
will dine by states, each delegation 
having its own table. At other times 
classes, clubs, or other organizations 
represented, can without extra expense 
have a club or class dinner together, 
two or more of some of the smaller 
states and clubs combining where the 
number of delegates is too small for a 
table. 

Section meetings. Besides the publish- 
ing, trustees, elementary, college and 
reference section meetings heretofore 
held, there will be this year a section 
for large libraries, to discuss the special 
problems of the great circulating libra- 
ries which have branches, deliveries, 
and more elaborate organization. If 
demand warrants, bibliographic or 
other section meetings can be held at 
the same time.- 

PROGRAM. 

Training of librarians and assistants 

Library schools and training classes. 

Effects of raising the grade of library 
work by library schools. 

Elementary library classes for train- 
ing assistants. 

Special training for college libra- 
rians. 

Special training for children's libra- 
rians. 

Library instruction by correspond- 
ence or through extension teach- 
ing. 

Summer library schools and classes. 

Distinguishing characteristics of 
eadh library school presented by 
a representative of its faculty. 

Will the interests of the profession 
be best served by a few well 
equipped schools with strong fac- 
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ulties, at central points, or by a 
large number of smaller schools 
and classes scattered widely 
through the country? 
Library schools: report of commit- 
tee. 
Special bibliographic or library courses 
in universities, colleges, and in libra- 
ries. 
Instruction in use of reference books 
and libraries for: 
Elementary schools. 
High schools. 
Colleges. 
General public. 
Apprenticeship as a means of library 

training. 
Assistants' associations and clubs for 

self-improvement. 
Library examinations and credentials. 
Library manuals and text-books. 
Library periodicals. 

State and other local clubs and meet- 
ings. 
The field for those without special li- 
brary training. 
Dr John S. Billings, director New York 
public library. 

Home education through libraries and allied 
agencies 

Traveling libraries. 

F. A, HuTCHiNS, secretary Wisconsin free 
library commission. 
Books for the blind. 
Study clubs. 
Summer, evening, and vacation or other 

continuation schools. 
University extension courses. 
Lectures and classes. 
Correspondence or private teaching. 
Institutes. 

Museums of art, history, or science. 
Function of the library as a bookstore. 
Responsibility of librarians for warn* 

ing the public against untrustworthy 

books. 
Pictures as the colleagues of books. 
Sections 

Large libraries. The following topics 
are proposed for discussion: 
Locating branch libraries in school 

buildings. 
Shall the library own or rent its branch 

library buildings? 



Interchangeability of books between 
center and branches, and the issu- 
ance of borrower's cards. 
How can the central and branch work 

best be coordinated? 
What books should be bought for 

branches? 
What distance should there be between 
branch libraries and between branches 
and the central? 
Should all cataloging, binding, repair- 
ing, etc., be done at the central li- 
brary? 
When should branches be preferred to 

delivery stations? 
What should be the classification of 

books in branches? 
How far should selection of books for 
branches be uniform? 
The entire week will be focalized on 
these two groups of topics, and there 
probably will be no room for miscella- 
neous papers or discussions except 
those that grow out of the regular pro- 
gram and of the annual business of the 
association. Suggestions as to other 
topics, speakers, papers, or anything 
pertaining to the meeting, should be 
sent promptly to the secretary for the 
use of the committee. Announcements 
of assignments will be made in each 
succeeding number of the Library Jour- 
nal and of Public Libraries. 

Annual reports 
Buildings. 

William E. Foster, public librarian. 
Providence. 
Legislation and state aid. 

Joseph L. Harrison, librarian Providence 
athenaeum. 
Catalogs and classification. 

George E. Wire, Evanston, 111. 
Open shelves. 

John Thomson, free public librarian, 
Philadelphia. 
Children's rooms and reading. 

Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford public 
library. 
Branches and delivery. 

H. C. Wellman, Brookline public library. 
Information regarding trains, routes, 
etc., for the East may be had by ad- 
dressing H. E. Davidson, Library Bu- 
reau, Boston, and for the West, from 
G. B. Meleney, Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 
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Conference Notes 
Special library exhibit 

While publishers, book firms, and 
dealers in library supplies and fittings 
are arranging for space in which to dis- 
play their goods for the inspection of 
all in attendance at the A L. A., it is 
hoped that the librarians will not fail to 
respond to the request to send some- 
thing for a special library exhibition. 

Librarians are asked to contribute for 
this exhibition sets of working supplies, 
mounted for inspection, and appliances 
that have been contrived for needs in 
their own library, and having been found 
helpful, may supply the same need to 
other libraries. 

There is much interest expressed in 
these days over the circulation of music 
and photographs. A number of libra- 
ries have already introduced both, — let 
them contribute samples of binding mu- 
sic, part music especially, lists of music 
showing selection and classification; 
likewise photographs, lists, mountings, 
methods of circulation, etc. Such a dis- 
play will be most helpful to those who 
are hoping to add either music or photos 
for the use of patrons. 

Everyone who has printed a bulletin 
or catalog within the past two years is 
especially requested to furnish a sample 
copy, that this important side of library 
work may be properly represented, and 
an opportunity offered everyone to 
make a careful study of this ever-pres- 
ent problem. 

Covers for periodicals in reading 
rooms, and periodical check lists, will 
add greatly to the completeness of the 
exhibit, also methods of filing pam- 
phlets and clippings. 

Th« Photographers association of 
America meets on Lake Chautauqua 
for the third successive time, its meet- 
ing following that of the A. L A. One 
of the important features of their meet- 
ing, and the photographers say the 
most helpful, is the exhibition of pho- 
tographs, every member displaying 
photos to illustrate his year's work and 
progress. Their exhibition is frequently 
referred to as an "acre of photographs," 
for it fills a building that has the floor 



space of an acre. If other associations 
find an exhibition of the work of their 
members profitable, why not the li- 
brarians.^ 

Let all help to make this exhibition 
of working supplies and appliances, 
music, photographs, catalogs, bulletins, 
magazine covers, pamphlet files, a suc- 
cess. All librarians, whether they hope 
to attend the conference or not, are 
urged to lend practical aid to this plan 
by sending something for the exhibi- 
tion. Miss Hazleton, chairman of the 
local committee, will be glad to receive 
communications regarding contribu- 
tions for this exhibit, and answer any 
questions as to ways and means. It is 
necessary that the committee should 
know in advance what can be depended 
upon for the exhibition, that plans may 
be worked out accordingly. 

Hotel and cottage rates at Lakewood 

The hotel rates at both the Wald- 
mere and Kent will be $2.50 a day, 
whether one or two in a room. These 
hotels are under the same management, 
and the guestsof either house will have 
all the privileges of the other; they are 
only a short distance apart, and a broad, 
green lawn, sloping to the lake, con- 
nects them. 

Good accommodations can be se- 
cured in cottages near the hotels at 
81.50 a day. Rooms may be engaged 
in advance at either hotel or cottage by 
addressing Miss Hazletine, Prendergast 
library, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Entertainment 

Lake Chautauqua is a pleasure resort 
in itself, affording as it does recreation 
of all kinds, boating, fishing, and steam- 
boat excursions, with country drives- 
and bicycling, pleasant wooded paths 
for strolls, and inviting nooks where 
books are good companions. 

The local committee is planning to 
extend to the guests various entertain- 
ments in the way of picnics, steamboat 
excursions, etc., and is endeavoring to 
so arrange its entertainment that some 
time will be left the members for their 
own, that they may enjoy the delights 
of boating and exploring the country. 
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Library Meetings 

Atlantic City, N. J.— Including members 
of the two associations and visitors from 
Camden, New York, Reading, and sim- 
ilar places, there were 150 members of 
the two clubs at the seashore gathering 
of the Pennsylvania library club and the 
New Jersey library association. The 
first session was held in one of the large 
parlors of the hotel at 8.30 p. m. March 
28. Mr Barnwell presided, arid F. P. 
Stoy.the mayor of Atlantic City, was in- 
troduced by a few pleasant words from 
Frank P. Hill and the chairman. The 
mayor then proceeded to offer an ad- 
dress of welcome, and spoke of the great 
benefit to the general library movement 
that ensued from such gatherings as the 
present, to which Mr Barnwell respond- 
ed. The keynote of the speeches of 
both gentlemen was the advantage of 
such gatherings, not only to librarians 
and library assistants, but to the public 
in general, who by such meetings be- 
came fully informed of the objects of 
library work, the success which was at- 
tending the movement, and the benefit 
to the general community which was 
insured by the faithful work of the li- 
braries, which were multiplying so rap- 
idly throughout the United States. 

John F. Hall, editor of one of the most 
prosperous papers of the city, followed 
with an address, the subject of which 
was Life at the ocean level. Mr Hall 
is a bright speaker, and many of his lit- 
tle hits at the wants of seaside visitors, 
and the way in which some laid on one 
side all mental improvement during 
their stay and others sought to gain 
both physical and mental improvement 
were well received. His speech was 
epigrammatic and interesting. 

The paper promised by Joseph G. 
Rosengarten was read by John Thom- 
son of the Free library. The writer had 
been called to Cornell on important li- 
brary work and was unavoidably absent. 
The paper was exceedingly able, and en- 
tered in detail on the Literary history of 
the Germans in Pennsylvania from their 
arrival in Germantown in 1685. It told 
the story of Pastorius and Thomas 



Lloyd, and went on to tell the work 
achieved by James Logan, the establish- 
ment of the first paper mill by William 
Rittenhouse, the achievements of the 
Ephrata Brotherhood, the German pas- 
tors, and the German schools. Mr Ros- 
engarten dwelt pleasantly on the ques- 
tion of the survival of the mediaeval art 
of illuminative painting amongst Penn- 
sylvania Germans, and the members 
were much interested in Mr Mercer's 
admirably illustrated paper on this sub- 
ject, published in a recent number of 
the proceedings of the American phil- 
osophical society, a copy of which was 
laid upon the table. 

The chairman then called upon Mr 
Thomson to state what had been done 
by way of missionary effort as a result 
of the first joint meeting held last year. 
He responded by speaking on the suc- 
cessful work being done at Reading, 
whose free public library was opened 
in April of this year; of the meetings 
which had been attended at Camden, 
where a free public library was almost 
an accomplished fact, and of the bright 
hopes which followed the first joint 
meeting for the establishment of a free 
public library in Atlantic City. 

The mayor stated that there was lit- 
tle doubt that a free library would be 
an accomplished fact in Atlantic City 
within the next two years, as public sen- 
timent had been seriously awakened 
upon the point. As to the necessity 
for such a municipal improvement he 
thought there was but one opinion. 

On Saturday, March 26, the second 
session of the meeting was held at 10.30, 
and four papers were read. A. J. Dem- 
arest, of Hoboken, spoke upon the sub- 
ject of Libraries and schools. Hjs re- 
marks were glowing, but showed a want 
of familiarity with the workings of free 
public libraries. He failed suflRciently 
to appreciate that the libraries are most 
anxious to forward the work of the schol- 
ars, and that much of the hindrance of 
these two lines of work is to be found 
in a failure on the part of a majority of 
school-teachers to point out to their 
children the benefit of a liberal and free 
use of the public libraries. 
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Mr Faxon, of the Boston Book Com- 
pany, gave an excellent address upon 
the use of periodicals in reference work. 
His great familiarity with periodical lit- 
erature enabled him to put forth an ex- 
cellent exposition of the immense mass 
of educational matter which is stored 
away in magazines. He offered excel- 
lent suggestions on the best way of as- 
certaining the contents of these hay- 
stacks of literature, and how library as- 
sistants could best accomplish benefits 
by placing this material at the disposal 
of -students and enabling them to make 
the best use of the learning comprised 
within the thousands of volumes that 
make up magazines. 

George W. Cole read a paper on the 
Reminiscencfe of travel in the Nether- 
lands, and his entertaining account of 
the libraries in the Netherlands must 
have excited a very greedy desire on 
the part of his hearers to follow in his 
steps through the old workshops of 
Plantin Moretusand the various chained 
libraries which he had been fortunate 
enough to visit. 

The session concluded with a paper 
by Wm. R. Weeks, a library trustee of 
Newark, who spoke on the number of 
towns in New Jersey still without pub- 
lic libraries. • 
' The third and last session of the meet- 
' ing was held Saturday at 8.30 p. m. 
Mr Dana, of Springfield, was unable to 
be present, but sent his paper, on the 
subject of Fiction in our libraries, which 
was read. The writer took a pessimistic 
view — much in keeping with several pa- 
pers he has delivered before the A. L. 
A. — of the library profession so far as 
it is accomplishing public good. He 
seemed entirely to overlook the enor- 
mous benefit that is accruing to readers 
of historical fiction. It is useless for 
any reformer to expect that young peo- 
ple will be different to their fathers. 
All young .students have been a law 
unto themselves. They will acquire 
their knowledge veiy much each after 
his own methods. No student who is 
worth his salt will ever spend his time 
entirely in solid reading. Light read- 
ing will lead him to solid reading, and 



but for such pursuits of romance we 
should never have had our Thackerays, 
Scotts, Coleridges, and others. I f an ac- 
curate list of the books read in any one 
year by anyone person, however gifted 
and studious, could be obtained, the per- 
centage of fiction would be alarming, but 
may the reading of fiction long continue ; 
it will lead every reader to the study of 
better and more solid reading. 

Helen E. Haines, of the Library Jour- 
nal, then read the brightest paper of the 
session, entitled Notes on readers. Her 
keen remarks upon the users of libraries 
were particularly engagmg. and as the 
paper will be printed in full, many hun- 
dreds who were not present will be able 
to enjoy her terse methods of dealing 
with this subject. 

Mary W. Plummer, of the Pratt insti- 
tute library, followed with a very able 
analysis of the works published by mod- 
ern Spanish novelists. It was probably 
a revelation to many that there should 
be such a fund of brilliant novels so lit- 
tle known to the general users of our li- 
braries. She dealt with the subject with 
the hand of a familiar master, and those 
librarians present who were fortunate 
enough to have the volumes on their 
shelves are likely to find a steadily in- 
creasing demand for these books from 
their readers. 

Mr Cutter, of Northampton, gave 
an experience in reading, and created 
much amusement by the accounts of 
how he had taught his son to enjoy 
many evening hours in listening to the 
well-known librarian reading, but when 
he asserted that the youth would rather 
walk with him and discuss books than 
spend his time in company with some 
pedestrian of the other sex, it was gen- 
erally and congenially suggested to the 
speaker that years change manners, and 
he admitted that his books might now, 
under changed circumstances, fail to 
prove the first attraction. 

James Warrington then exhibited a 
copy of the Bay Psalm book, and of- 
fered some remarks on binding, bring- 
ing these pleasant business sessions to 
a conclusion. 
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A large number of the members re- 
mained at the shore over Sunday, and in 
the many opportunities for conference 
and pleasant conversation, it was again 
shown that one of the most useful fea- 
tures of these conventions is to be found 
in bringing persons engaged in library 
work into close social intercourse. Ad- 
mirable as may be all the meetings, in- 
structive as may be all the papers, there 
is a fund of valuable information gained 
and useful work accomplished by the 
interchange of thought and opinion be- 
tween men and women engaged in an 
important work, who would otherwise 
know very little of one another person- 
ally. 

California.— The monthly meeting was 
held in the San Francisco public li- 
brary March ii. 

The resolution to change the name 
of the association from Library asso- 
ciation of Central California to Cali- 
fornia library association was intro- 
duced by A. W. Jellison. Mr Jellison, 
in moving the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, pointed out that the name which 
had been adopted at the outset to mark 
the geographical limitation of the asso- 
ciation was no longer appropriate, inas- 
much as the membership had now 
extended all over the state. The reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously. 

The committee on copyright deposi- 
tories reported that they were in re- 
ceipt of a large correspondence on the 
subject from librarians and others. 
Many of the former seemed indifferent 
to the scheme and some of the latter 
were virulent against it. The press had 
accused the committee of plotting a 
highway robbery. The latest reports 
from Senator Perkins, who was in 
charge of the bill, seemed to indicate 
that there was small chance of its pass- 
ing during the present session of con- 
gress. The report was accepted as 
progress and the committee was con- 
tinued. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented by the secretary: 

That, in consideration of the lack of library 
facilities in San Francisco, and in view of the 



projected disposal of two large libraries in the 
city (Odd Fellows* library and Sutro library)* 

Resolved, a committee be appointed to tsie 
steps to agitate the question of seciiring these 
libraries for the city of San Francisco. 

The president and R. E. Cowan hav- 
ing spoken in opposition to the motion, 
an amendment to postpone action to 
the next meeting was introduced and 
carried. 

It was decided that the May meeting 
be held at Sacramento on May 30. 

A. W. Jellison reported that the edi- 
tor of the Western Journal of Education, 
the official educational organ of the 
state, had offered the association a 
page in each issue of the journal. It 
was resolved to accept this offer and 
the secretary of the association was in- 
structed to act as editor. 

A valuable and interesting series of 
papers, which were devoted to a review 
of the Books of 1897, was then read. 

Prof. Wm. D. Armes, of the univer- 
sity of California, dealt with Literature 
and biography; Prof. K. C. Babcock. of 
San Francisco, History and social sci- 
ence; Emily I. Wade characterized brief- 
ly the more notable works of fiction 
and books for the young; D. P. Elder 
spoke of Notable undertakings in pub- 
lishing. 

Chicago— The final meeting for the 
year of the library club was held in the 
rooms of the Library Bureau. The at- 
tendance was large. Reports from the 
various standing committees were re- 
ceived, and after the transaction of the 
necessary business of the meeting Hon. 
Charles G. Neeley, of the Cook county 
circuit court, delivered a most inter- 
esting address on the possibilities of 
library work among criminals and in 
jails. Judge Neeley, whose long serv- 
ice on the bench and at the bar fits 
him to speak with authority, gave some 
startling statistics bearing upon the 
criminal population, and detailed in- 
stances from his own experience, which 
were frequently pathetic and always of 
intense interest. He spoke earnestly 
of the great possibilities for good which 
were contained, in a well-selected and 
judiciously administered prison library. 
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and illustrated his points in the most 
striking manner by examples of the 
effect of good books on certain juvenile 
offenders in whom he had taken a per- 
sonal interest. Judge Neelcy*s address 
was received with much enthusiasm, 
and after a number of members had 
testified to their interest and their con- 
currence in his views, it was resolved 
to appoint a committee to investigate 
the matter and report at the next meet- 
ing on the advisability of the club tak- 
ing up work in the jail libraries. At 
the close of the literary program the 
officers for the new year were elected 
as follows: President, Herbert W. 
Gates; 1st vice-president, H. T. Sud- 
duth; 2nd vice-president, Jessie Van 
Vliet; treasurer, M. E. Ahern; secretary, 
C. B. Roden. The meeting then ad- 
journed and a pleasant hour was spent 
in social talk, during which refresh- 
ments were served by the staff of the 
Library Bureau. C. B. Roden, Sec. 

Helena, Mont.— A very interesting and 
helpful meeting for the discussion of 
children's books was" held in the public 
library on Saturday afternoon, March 
26. Under the direction of Librarian 
Patten an exhibit of books for children 
had been held for the inspection of the 
public for a week previous, and this 
meeting was at the close. 

There was an unexpectedly large at- 
tendance of parents and teachers, and 
the books provoked a lively discussion. 
The subject proved a fruitful theme, and 
the most active interest prevailed. The 
books discussed were such as are suit- 
able for children of the second and third 
grades in school, and even younger 
ones. These books had been arranged 
in six groups, according to subjects. 
The groups were: Persons and places, 
nature, myths and tales, stories, miscel- 
lany, and picture books. 

In opening the meeting, Librarian^ 
Patten expressed his belief that out of 
the large number of books for children 
now published it would be well to care- 
fully select out the choice few and give 
them special prominence. He believes 
there should be far more careful thought 



given to selection than has anywhere 
been done except in rare cases. There 
should be a good moral tendency, and 
the book should be intellectually adapt- 
ed to child knowledge and experience, 
he said. The language, the illustrations, 
and all the mechanical features of the 
books should have excellence. A live- 
ly discussion followed, in which a large 
number present joined. 

The thought was developed that to 
get a satisfactory judgment on a book 
intended for a little child more than the 
judgment of one person is necessary. 
However skilled and competent a per- 
son may be, his judgment was likely to 
be in error, and needed to be placed be- 
side that of several others for compari- 
son and correction. Hence the need 
that every book should be carefully read 
by 5 or 10 persons, and a comparison of 
views had. Nor was the critical reading 
and examination sufficient. The final 
test was experience. What an older 
person thought was likely to be good 
for a child might not always prove to 
be such. The book and the child should 
be brought together for the test of ex- 
perience. Neither was it enough that 
the book be used with one or two chil- 
dren. The test was satisfactory only 
after experience with a considerable 
number of children who came from va- 
rious circumstances of life and home 
surroundings, and who had various nat- 
ural characteristics. And besides, all 
that time and repeated use were re- 
quired to test the effect on character. 
It was only a thoughtless view of the 
case if one supposed that a book was 
a good one for a child simply because 
a child liked it. To get the best from a 
book the child should be interested in 
it. of course, but the interest needed to 
be in something good and useful. The 
book should be about something that is 
worth time and attention. 

It was decided to hold another round 
table in a month for a further compar- 
ison of experiences and a continuation 
of the discussion. 

New York On April 14, the Nine- 
teenth century club, New York, listened 
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to capital addresses on public libraries 
from Herbert Putnam, librarian of the 
Boston public library, and Ur John S. 
Billings, librarian of the New York li- 
brary. Mr Putnam argued that the 
public library supplements the public 
school in so important a fashion as to 
have the strongest claims upon popular 
regard and support. It is probably the 
most active and promising agency for 
welding together the heterogeneous 
elements of American society. The 
public library is often charged with 
being little more than a means of pro- 
viding people with free novels. Mr 
Putnam said that the ordinary statistics 
on this point are misleading. A novel 
may be read in a third the time re- 
quired for a work on chemistry or eco- 
nomics, which should therefore be 
"weighted" accordingly when figures 
are compared. He touched judiciously 
upon the question of excluding baneful 
literature, holding that as the public 
library takes public money to do pub- 
lic good, it has no excuse whatever 
fordoing public harm by supplying bad 
books. He had little patience with the 
plea that silly books should be pro- 
vided for readers of imperfect knowl- 
edge and taste, who, it is imagined, 
may learn in time to ask for better 
pabulum. He pointed to the art mu- 
seums which display only the very best 
art they can collect, and never find the 
public grumbling that it is too good 
for them. 

Dr Billings told hjs audience of a 
negro preacher who in time of trouble 
comforted his flock by saying. We are 
all in the hands of an unscrupulous 
Providence. So is New York city, as 
its municipal officers decline to pro- 
ceed with the new library, alleging that 
the civic debt limit has been reached. 
In the same case with the library proj- 
ect are several badly needed schools, 
and the buildings for the Botanical 
garden. He thought that the irresist- 
ible pressure of public indignation 
might be relied upon soon to end the 
deadlock at city hall. It occurred to 
more than one of his hearers, that as 
real estate in New York is undervalued 



all the way from 40 to 60 per cent, the 
difficulty is clearly a want of will rather 
than a lack of way. 

Pennsylvania.— The February meeting 
of the library club was held in the rooms 
of the Drexel institute. It was well 
attended, and was one of the successful 
evenings of the season. One hundred 
and twelve members were present. In 
the absence of the president, vice presi- 
dent John Thomson took the chair, and 
after the preliminary business, called 
for nominations of the officers to act 
for the ensuing year. Mr Montgomery 
proposed J. G. Barnwell, of the Library 
company of Philadelphia, for president, 
and his election was carried by accla- 
mation. The other officers elected were 
Hannah P. James of the Osterhout li- 
brary, and Robert P. Bliss of the Buck- 
nell library, as vice presidents; Mary P. 
Farr, of the Philadelphia normal school, 
secretary, and Jean E. Graffen, of the 
Free library of Philadelphia, treasurer. 

Mr Barnwell then took the chair and 
introduced to the meeting Dr Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., who delivered a most in- 
teresting and thoughtful address upon 
the subject of oriental libraries. He 
spoke at length upon the ancient library 
at Alexandria and its contents, so far as 
they were known, and expressed the 
belief that many of the findings in past 
and present times in Egypt were papyri 
and other treasures, which had originally 
been component parts of the library of 
Alexandria. Dr Jastrow then spoke of 
the early literature of Babylonia, and in 
the course of the evening described 
points which distinguished that liter- 
ature from the Accadian. He read ex- 
tracts from some of the ancient writings 
showing very remarkable resemblances 
between them and the ancient Hebrew 
scriptures, and how almost the exact 
words of the portions of the Book of Job 
and of the Decalogue were to be found 
in sentences of these most ancient writ- 
ings. The speaker attributed much of 
this literature to as early a d^te as 3800 
B. C. Dr Jastrow entered into many 
particulars of the writings collected in 
these oriental libraries, explaining how 
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many of them were accounts of their 
heroes, records of their lawsuits and 
books of omens, and how, in one series 
preserved in the British Museum, the 
variations in the tenure of some prop- 
erty could be traced through a period 
of over two hundred years. A very in- 
teresting discussion followed the ad- 
dress. 

Mr Barnwell then nominated as his 
executive committee for the coming 
year: Thomas L. Montgomery, chair- 
man, Wagner institute of science, Phila- 
delphia; H. J. Carr, Public library, 
Scranton, Pa.; Alfred Rigling, Franklin 
institute, Philadelphia; Miss Cruice, 
American philosophical library, Phila- 
delphia; John Thomson, Free library 
of Philadelphia; Mrs Fell, city institute, 
Philadelphia; John Edmands, Mercan- 
tile library, Philadelphia; Ernest Spof- 
ford. Library company of Philadelphia; 
Alice B. Kroeger, Drexel institute li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

The members spent some time after 
the adjournment in examining a very 
curious specimen of the old Assyrian 
brick writing, and also the library of the 
Drexel institute. 



Massachusetts— A meeting of the 
Massachusetts library club was held 
on Monday, April ii, at the new 
building of the Library Bureau on At- 
lantic av. The visiting classes from 
the New York State library school 
and Pratt institute library school were 
guests of the club. The afternoon ses- 
sion began at 3, and was devoted to an 
examination of library appliances and 
processes of manufacture of library ma- 
terial. 

A collection of photographs of Ven- 
ice, the property of the Library art 
club, was on exhibition afternoon and 
evening. 

The evening session was called at 
7.30. The chief paper was read by 
James L. Whiting, on the Post confer- 
ence trip of the American librarians in 
England and Scotland. 

At the close of the meeting a recep- 
tion was given by the Library Bureau. 
Nina E. Browne, Rec. 



Library Schools 

Drexel 

The work of the second term has in- 
cluded dictionary cataloging, bibliog- 
raphy, binding, lectures on general top- 
ics relating to library science, and on 
the history of printing, as well as lec- 
tures on the bibliography of political 
science, political economy, and Amer- 
ican history given by the professor of 
these subjects in the institute. The 
course in literature under Miss Cottell 
embraces a bibliographic study of Eng- 
lish authors of the nineteenth century. 

The class has begun its annual tour 
of visits to the libraries of Philadelphia. 
This is an important part of the year's 
work, as the students are thus able to 
see (through the unfailing kindness of 
librarians) many of the methods dis- 
cussed during the year's course of study. 

The cataloging of the music library 
is nearing completion. This collection 
has presented many curious problems 
for the cataloger, owing to the peculiar 
manner in which its former owner bound 
his orchestral and piano compositions. 
In one respect it has been of value to 
the students, in showing how a difficult 
cataloging problem may be surmounted 
without tearing apart the bound vol- 
umes. 

ftjiss Liveright, of the class of '96, 
and Miss Lamberton, of the class of 95, 
have been appointed as assistants in 
the library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Illinois State library school 

The junior class, accompanied by the 
director, went to Chicago on April 30 
for a week of library visiting. As a 
foundation for the work of observing 
and note-taking, and to familiarize be- 
forehand with the libraries to be visited, 
the plan has been tried of having the 
collections of sample blanks, etc., from 
the different libraries, sent to the school 
beforehand for examination and mount- 
ing by members of the class. 
• The Library school enjoyed on April 
4 and 5 a visit from Miss Ahern, the 
editor of Public Libraries. Miss 
Ahern addressed the Library club at its 
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meeting on the 4th in an informal and 
very interesting paper on the Interna- 
tional library conference and confer- 
ence trips. 

An alilmni association has been 
formed by the graduates of the Armour 
institute library school, which will in- 
clude future graduates of the Illinois 
state library school, and aims to unite 
more closely the two schools. The 
association hopes to meet in Cham- 
paign in June. 

The apprentice work of the junior 
class for the spring term is planned to 
include, daily, work in the stacks, of 
which each member has charge- of a 
part, for sheli reading, shelf listing, 
and general supervision and experience 
in practical care of the books. 

New York State library school 

The seventh of the school's annual 
visits was perhaps the most successful 
in its history. The school left on the 
morning of April 6 and got back on 
the evening of April 18, and while all 
speak of it as a most delightful experi- 
ence, no one doubted that the classes 
had been at work and not at play. 
Everywhere the greatest courtesy and 
attention was shown the school. Each 
year there seems to be a growing ap- 
preciation on the part of the public and 
of the libraries visited of the impor- 
tance of the school's work, and both 
faculty and students have been almost 
embarrassed by the cordiality of their 
reception and by the great pains taken 
to make their visits pleasant and prof- 
itfible. On the other hand many of the 
librarians insist that there is a stimulus 
to public interest and to their own em- 
ployes which fully justifies their bien- 
nial welcome to the new members of 
the profession. This year was notable 
in the number of new librarians. J. C. 
Dana at Springfield. C. K. Bolton at 
the Boston athenaeum, W. C. Lane at 
Harvard college, and H. C. Wellman 
at Brookline, had just taken office, but 
their welcome was as warm as if they^ 
had been there for a generation. Pres. 
Putnam, of the A. L. A., who was this 
year the alumni lecturer to the library 



school, was appreciated in his own of- 
fice and library as highly as he was in 
the lecture room, and no higher praise 
could be given, for of the 100 or more 
lecturers who have been to the school 
since its foundation, none have left a 
stronger impression of sympathy and 
helpfulness and inspiration than did 
Mr Putnam. Springfield, Hartford, and 
Worcester all more than maintained 
their former reputation, the other li- 
brarians cordially supporting Mr Dana, 
Miss Hewins, Mr Green, and Mr Bar- 
ton. The dinner tendered the school 
by Mr Green and Mr Salisbury, at the 
club in Worcester, followed by informal 
and therefore all the more enjoyable 
speeches, was a delightful close to the 
second day. In Boston the public libra- 
ry, athena-»um. and the Boston book com- 
pany were supplemented by a reception 
at the Grundmen studio, by the college 
club, by the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts library club held in the splendid 
new building of the Library Bureau, 
and by an evening session following 
that meeting at the same place, where a 
delightful paper by James L. Whitney 
on the European trip was the literary 
feature of an evening given up to mu- 
sic, dancing, refreshments, and general 
good fellowship. 

The great factory of the Library Bu- 
reau, where there are many machines 
devised and made for its special work, 
and not to be seen elsewhere, was open 
to the free inspection of the librarians, 
though visitors are usually scrupulously 
excluded for the protection of the new 
processes peculiar to the Bureau. 

In Cambridge, Harvard university, 
the public library, the .theological 
school, and the great Riverside press 
repeated their former courtesies, and a 
delightful luncheon was tendered the 
school and many invited guests at the 
home of W. H. Tillinghast, assistant 
librarian of the university. 

Brookline, Medford. and Woburn 
were thoroughly inspected, and de- 
lightful Salem again added to its laurels 
with the warmth of its welcome and 
the interests of the public library, the 
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Essex institute, Peabody academy of 
science, and the Salem athenaeum. 

The last day was given to the work of 
the Publishing section at the Boston 
athenaeum and the Massachusetts State 
library. The press in the various cities 
gave an unusually large space to the 
school, vouching in a gratifying man- 
ner tb the steady growth in public ap- 
preciation of the work of the modern 
library, and specially of the great step 
in establishing librarianship as a pro- 
fession which the school represents. 
For several days of the visit its pleas- 
ure was increased by the presence of 
the class from the Pratt institute. The 
fact that Miss Plummer, Miss Rathbone, 
and Miss Davis are all graduates of the 
New York school makes the relations 
exceedingly cordial without the slight- 
est touch of rivalry. The same is true 
of the schools at Philadelphia and the 
University of Illinois. No one takes 
greater pride in their steady growth 
and development under the wise man- 
agement of its old graduates than does 
the parent school at Albany. 

The library school has recently 
issued three new publications. The re- 
vised handbook of 82 pages, with nu- 
merous halftone illustrations, gives 
compactly all the information about 
the school, and is sent free to all the 
applicants. 

Bibliography no. 5 is a selection of 
reference books for the use of catalog- 
ers in finding full names. This is ar- 
ranged first under general cyclopedias 
and dictionaries, then the books by 
countries followed by those on special 
subjects. The list has the D. C. call 
numbers of the state library and fills 
18 pages. An edition interleaved for 
the convenience of catalogers wishing 
to supplement it with other titles can 
be had for 10 cents. 

The library school bulletin no. 2 is a 
register of .the first 10 classes, includ- 
ing all matriculated students. The li- 
brary history of each student is com- 
pactly given after the style of the 
university catalog. This is followed by 
the geographic summary of 217 stu- 
dents, who together have filled 535 



positions. Besides various interesting 
tables, there is given a list of the bib- 
liographies and reading lists and grad- 
uation theses, and the whole is supple- 
mented by a full index. 

One of the most significant tables is 
that showing the growth in the propor- 
tion of college graduates among the 
students. While the college degree is 
not absolutely required for admission, 
it is coming more and more to be the 
rule. There is also a marked increase 
recently in the proportion of men tak- 
ing the course. 

Pratt 

The spring vacation, April 7-14, was 
devoted to a series of library visits. 
Four days were spent in Boston, where 
the Boston public and its West End 
branch, the Athenseum, Harvard uni- 
versity, and the Cambridge public li- 
braries were visited. One afternoon 
was spent inspecting the new quarters 
of the Library Bureau. The Boston 
trip was planned to coincide with the 
biennial visit of the New York State li- 
brary school, and the two schools met 
socially on several occasions. The 
Boston book company entertained them 
delightfully at luncheon; they were in- 
vited to a reception given by the Col- 
lege club, and on Monday evening they 
enjoyed, together with the members of 
the Massachusetts library club, the cor- 
dial hospitality of the Library Bureau. 
A never-to-be-forgotten pleasure was 
the luncheon given the Pratt institute 
school by the librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Mrs Lane, his mother, after 
the visit to the library. 

A most interesting day was spent in 
Worcester, divided between the public 
library — where work with the schools 
and the possibilities of art exhibitions 
supplementary to school and club work 
were studied — and the library of the 
American Antiquarian society, where 
the treasures of the past were rever- 
ently examined. 

A delightfully full day at Hartford 
followed, where, under' the ciceronage 
of Miss Hewins, the State library, the 
Case memorial library, and the three 
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institutions housed in the Wadsworth 
athenaeum, the Public library, the Wat- 
kinson reference library, and the His- 
torical society library were visited. 

The following day was spent at New 
Haven, where the Public library, the 
University library, and the Art and Pea- 
body museums completed a delightful 
and profitable week. 

Sarah L. Galloupe, '96, cataloger at 
Poughkeepsie public library, has been 
appointed librarian of Hollywood Inn, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Charles E. Wright, '97, now with the 
Boston book company, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new public 
library at Erie, Pa. 



Request for Materials for the A. 
L. A. Report on Library Buildings 

The undersigned, having been ap- 

Eointed to present the annual report on 
.ibrary buildings at the 1898 meeting 
of the American Library Association, 
July 2-1 1, 1898, requests that there be 
sent him all descriptions or reports re- 
lating to library buildings, whether 
printed separately in pamphlet form, 
or available only in newspaper accounts 
or in type-written form. These will in- 
clude preliminary reports or recom- 
mendations of building committees or 
librarians; also announcements, require- 
ments, or reports of architectural com- 
petitions,* also specifications for build- 
ers* work, and also miscellaneous arti- 
cles, letters, addresses, or discussions 
relating to the subject. Resides printed 
matter, library views and plans are par- 
ticularly desired (whether of buildings 
which are at present planned for mere- 
ly, or of those which are in process of 
erection, or of those which have been 
recently completed), including photo- 
graphs, drawings, or other reproduc- 
tions of floor-plans, of elevations, or of 
perspectives. 

It is hoped that this request for ma- 
terials relating to library buildings will 
be construed as including the interior 
as well as the exterior; and everything 
relating to the interior fittings, or in- 
terior arrangement, together with views 



of interiors, will be especially welcome. 
Whatever relates to branch library 
buildings (both exterior and interior) 
will be of special interest. 

It is proposed to utilize such mate- 
rials as may be sent in response to this 
request, not only in the preparation of 
the report itself, but in an exhibit to be 
made at the Chautauqua meeting, either 
by displaying them on the walls, or in 
portfolios or otherwise; but the writer 
will also esteem it a favor to receive, as 
a loan, any of the above items which 
cannot be spared for so prolonged an 
absence. In such cases they will be 
carefully returned to their owners after 
using. It will also be considered a fa- 
vor if each librarian, in forwarding such 
materials as can be supplied, will for- 
ward with them a brief reference to the 
literature of his own library building, 
not omitting even such articles as may 
have been indexed in Poole or the 
Cumulative index, nor omitting to re- 
fer to such plans or illustrations as may 
have appeared in the annual reports of 
his library. William E. Foster, 

Providence Public Library. 



Those who were fortunate enough to 
take part in the A. L. A. excursion to 
Bath after the London conference, will 
remember T. Sturge Cotterell, who was 
untiring in his attentions to the visitors. 

In a letter recently received by Dr 
Nolan, Mr Cotterell intimates the pos- 
sibility of his paying a visit to America 
next February. He is preparing a 
series of lectures on historic Bath 
which, purely for the love of his native 
city, he will probably deliver where the 
proper arrangements can be made. 
The chance of hearing the proposed 
lectures will add to the delight with 
which Mr Cotterell's visit will be looked 
forward to, as the extent and accuracy 
of his knowledge of the history and 
traditions of his native city, .than which 
there are none of its size as interesting 
in Great Britain, are unexcelled. He 
has recently published a map locating 
the residences of the many authors, 
artists, and historical characters who 
have made the place famous. 
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Notes by the Way 

Make a list of the periodicals which 
the library expects to keep, and submit 
to the bookseller for prices. Some- 
times subscription agencies are pre- 
pared to give good discounts on a large 
order. Write to the publisher of a peri- 
odical for missing numbers, and not to 
the agency. Do not delay notice of 
irregularity in receiving magazines, as 
they sometimes cannot be supplied after 
a time. — Marie Miller, 

It is unwise to plan a student's library 
in a small town where there are few 
who will use it. It would be better to 
give the library to some live institution 
in a county seat, on condition that it 
shall be open for free consultation by 
all residents of the county, and that 
under proper rules, books may be lent 
from it to inhabitants of smaller towns 
for use at home. — Samuel S. Green, 

Good principles to observe in pro- 
curing or planning the furnishing of a 
library are: i) usefulness and adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, and 2) true economy may 
often be practiced in obtaining the 
better though more expensive article 
at the outset. — H, J, Case, 

A merchant who runs his shop with 
a businesslike management stocks his 
store with goods that people want, not 
those he thinks they ought to have; 
but once having established himself, he 
will find it to his profit to elevate the 
tastes of his customers and create a 
demand for higher grades of goods. 
The same principle holds good in a 
public library. — F. M. Crunden. 

The arrangement of books in tiers of 
alcoves and galleries around a large 
hall is considered entirely obsolete. 
The old style of shelving around the 
walls in alcoves and in galleries has 
been generally superseded by the use 
of floor cases, that is, double bookcases 
arranged in parallel lines across the 
floor of a room. — C, C Soule. 



Questions and Answers 

Q, jy. Please give me a list of books 
on library architecture. I do not care 
for periodical literature on the subject. 

A. The only book on the subject of 
which we know is Library construction, 
fittings and furniture, by F. J. Bur- 
goyne, in the Library series published 
by Allen, London. 

Q, 18. Whom should one address to 
receive information regarding the li- 
brary exhibit at the Trans-Mississippi 
exposition? 

A, Write to Victor Rosewater, care 
Omaha Bee, Omaha, Neb. 

Q, ig. How shall the main entry be 
written for a book where the author's 
name is not given, as, The art of fish- 
ing, by An old angler? 

A. Enter such a book under the 
first word, not an article, of the title, as, 
Art of fishing. 

Q, 20, Is the author's name given on 
the title card when it is also given in 
the author's card? 

A. It is customary to give the au- 
thor's name in the title if it forms an 
integral part of the title, as Quack- 
enbos' rhetoric. 

Q. 21, Where can one obtain the 
World's Fair library congress proceed- 
ings ? 

A. A copy of the papers read at the 
meetings can be had on application to 
the Bureau of education at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The proceedings as such 
were not published, though the pro- 
ceedings of the A. L. A. of 1893 con- 
tain all important details. 

Q, 22, Is it important to put the 
no. of pages in a book on the catalog 
cards? 

A. It gives the reader an idea of the 
size of the book, and the extent to 
which the discussion of the subject- 
matter is carried. 

Q. 2j. Is a person not engaged in 
library work eligible to membership in 
the A L. A? 

A. Membership in the A. L. A. is 
open to anyone whom the executive 
board may deem proper to admit. 
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News from the Library Field 
East 
Mrs E. W. Frost gives $10,000 to 
Winthrop, Mass., for a new public li- 
brary. 

Miss Vaughn has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Fogg library at South 
Weymouth, Mass. 

Walter G. Forsyth is organizing the 
library of the attorney general in the' 
State house in Boston. 

The Rutland (Vt.) free library re- 
ports a circulation of 63,243V. for the 
past year with 10,317V. 

G. W. C. Stockwell, of the Albany 
library school, is cataloging the public 
library at Norton, Mass. 

Suffield, Conn., will have a new libra- 
ry building worth 820,000, through the 
generosity of S. A. Kent. 

The Eldridge public library at Chat- 
ham, Mass., has received $20,000 by the 
will of the late Marcellus Eldridge. 

Shrewsbury, Mass., has received a 
gift of $43,000 for a public library build- 
^^S* ^y ^he will of the late Jubal Howe. 

S. A. Kent, of Chicago, who has a 
summer home in Suffield, Conn., has 
given $25,000 to the latter city to build 
a public library. 

Annie A. Smith, who served five years 
as assistant to the late librarian, G. V. 
Wheelock, at Chicopee, Mass., has 
been elected to the office of librarian. 

L. P. Osborn has been elected libra- 
rian of the Peabody institute of Salem, 
Mass., to succeed J. W. Upton, who was 
obliged to resign on account of ill 
health. 

The New Britain (Conn.) institute li- 
brary reports an increase of 19 per cent 
in the books taken from the library for 
home use. The library will soon have 
a new building. 

The Springfield (Mass.) public li- 
brary has fitted up a special room for 
the use of physicians. Into this is 
gathered all the medical works of the 
library, about 300OV. 

Rose Standish, librarian of the Jona- 
than Trumbull library, at Lebanon, 



Conn., reports 1 134V. in the library, with 
a circulation of S581V. for the first year; 
no. of borrowers, 336. 
. The Belfast (Me.) public library's re- 
port for the past year shows a circula- 
tion of 23,227V. with 784OV. on the 
shelves. The D. C. has been introduced 
and a large addition made to the card 
catalog. 

The report of the Lynn (Mass.) pub- 
'lic library shows a circulation of 119,- 
810V. with 48,863V. used in reference 
with 54,558V. on the shelves. The li- 
brary board is preparing plans for a 
new building. 

H. C. Wellman, who has been super- 
intendent of branch libraries of the 
Boston public library, has been selected 
as librarian of the Brookline public li- 
brary, to succeed Charles K. Bolton, 
who has gone to the Boston Athenaeum. 

April II being the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the election of Ellen F. 
Whitney as librarian of the Concord 
(Mass.) public library, the trustees pre- 
sented her with a beautiful gold-lined 
silver bowl suitably inscribed, as a token 
of their appreciation of her long and 
invaluable service to the library. 

An exhibition of colonial revolution- 
ary and other patriotic pictures, relics, 
autographs, etc., will be held in the art 
gallery of the Bridgeport (Ct.) library. 
May 2-31. The original paintings and 
drawings illustrating Senator Lodge's 
Story of the revolution, and Captain 
Mahan's, The American navy in the 
revolution, will also be exhibited. 

The annual report of the Medford 
(Mass.) public library speaks of the 
satisfaction as to suitable accommoda- 
tions afforded by the new library build- 
ing. A gift of $500 has been given by 
the late Charles Monroe in considera- 
tion of the benefit and pleasure he re- 
ceived from the library. The circula- 
tion, notwithstanding interruptions, was 
76,604V. Positions in the library are 
filled by civil service examination. 
Monthly meetings of the staff have 
been organized and are proving highly 
beneficial. 
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Central Atlantic 

Dr E. C. Richardson, University li- 
brarian at Princeton, has gone to Eu- 
rope for several months of special study. 

The report of the Brooklyn library 
shows 131,205V. and a circulation of 
97,530V. The citizens* committee is 
proving of great help in the work of 
the library, and it is growing in useful- 
ness. 

The Aguilar free library of New 
York shows a circulation of 450,540V. 
for last year. The library is growing 
so rapidly that its quarters are be- 
coming crowded, particularly in the 
branches. 

The Free lending-library of the Union 
for Christian work reports a circulation 
of 203,012V., reference use 4816V. The 
library is non-sectarian and free to all 
residents of Brooklyn. Teachers have 
special privileges. 

The opening; of the library of tde 
New York Y. M. C. A. in its new quar- 
ters was made the occasion of a week's 
exhibit of the resources of the library. 
Several interesting addresses on topics 
relating to the exhibits were given by 
various people. 

An interesting exhibit of book bind- 
ings was held recently in the high 
school building at Jamestown. Miss 
Hazeltine gave an interesting address 
on fine bindings illustrated by samples 
from the Prendergast library. Book- 
binding in general was also explained. 

The 1 8th annual report of the New 
York Free circulating library, just is- 
sued, shows that the library circulated 
from its nine branches during the year 
973,223V. During the year 22,077V. 
have been added to the library, which 
now numbers 113,890V. On Sundays 
55,696 books were circulated, and the 
attendance at the reading-rooms during 
the year was 265,018. 

Counting in the total expenses of the 
library the circulation has cost 6.4 cents 
a book; but excluding first cost of fit- 
ting up new libraries and the payment 
of rent, it has cost only 4.9 cents a book. 



The report speaks most encourag- 
ingly of the success of the open-shelf 
system at the new branches. 

The report mentions the establish- 
ment of a traveling library department, 
through which books are distributed to 
schools, clubs, etc.; the general intro- 
duction of the two-book system; the 
establishment of telephonic communi- 
cation among all branches, and the 
classification of the library staff on 
civil service models with promotion by 
examination. 

Central 

A new public library has been started 
in Painesville, Ohio. F. W.Ashley is li- 
brarian. 

Eleanor Roper, of Armour institute, 
class '96, is organizing the Lepper li- 
brary of Lisbon, Ohio. 

Winona (Minn.) public library had a 
circulation of 62,778V. last year, with 
a register of 2599 borrowers. 

Geneseo, 111., has received $10,000 for 
a new public library building from an 
•unknown friend. Work will begin at 
once. 

The report of Librarian Hensel of 
the public school library of Columbus, 
Ohio, shows a circulation of 1 19,802V. 
with 24,159 books. This library has 
free access to its shelves. 

Marion, la., will have a new library, 
which will be open to all who will sub- 
scribe for the Register, a newspaper of 
the place, through whose ingenuity the 
plan for the library was started. 

The Cleveland public library will is- 
sue periodical library league bulletins in 
the form of fancy bookmarks, each 
one to be used till another is issued. 
The league now numbers 14,344. 

The annual report of Librarian 
Whelpley of Cincinnati, shows a circu- 
lation of 4C0,000v. with 218.874 books 
and pamphlets in the library. The en- 
rolled book borrowers are 26,065. 

Earl H. Merriman, formerly con- 
nected with St Joseph (Mo.) public li- 
brary, and lately of the Buffalo public 
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library, resigned his place in the latter 
institution to study for the ministry. 

The annual report of the Young Men's 
library of Dubuque, la., shows circula- 
tion to be 3 3,046V, with number of books 
in library, 17,168; librarian's salary, $500; 
books and periodicals, 646; rent, $750. 

Margaret Zimmerman, of Pratt insti- 
tute, class '97, has taken a position with 
the firm of Hayes, Cooke & Co., of Chi- 
cago, to assist in introducing library 
methods into the business of booksell- 
ing. 

The men and boys in the employ of 
the Chicago public library have put on 
a uniform. It is of gray cloth with brass 
buttons on which are the letters C. P. L. 
A cap of naval pattern is lettered the 
same. 

The board of library trustees of St 
Louis has bought a site for a new libra- 
ry building. The grounds cover a 
square from 17th to i8th st. and from 
Olive to Locust st. The price paid was 
$455,000. 

The annual report of Mrs Jermain, 
librarian of Toledo (O.) public library, 
shows a circulation of 113,611V. with 
40,244 books in the library. The teach- 
ers in the city schools are allowed six 
cards each. 

The Chicago public library circulated 
96,449V. through their delivery stations 
and branch libraries in March, 1898. 
The library has now 67,0^10 card-holders. 
This is the largest registration ot any 
public library in the country. 

The trustees of the Chicago public 
library are having an arrangement of 
water pipes placed around the top of 
the library building, by means of which 
a curtain of water can be made to fall 
around the building in case of fire being 
in its vicinity. 

J. P. McLean, Ph. D., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Western re- 
serve library at Cleveland. Dr Mc- 
Lean is widely known by his writings 
on history, genealogy and anthropology. 
He succeeds Peter Neff, who had been 
in charge for many years. 



A law just passed takes the Cincin- 
nati public library out of the control 
of the board of education and places 
it in charge of a commission of seven 
members. The institution is to be de- 
pendent upon the entire county for its 
support, and there is to be an annual 
tax levy of three tenths of a mill for 
that purpose. 

The annual report of the public li- 
brary of Dayton, Ohio, gives entire cir- 
culation of the library for 1 1 months as 
157,948V. with 41,499 books; registered 
card-holders, 10,277. The new features 
of work have been a training class, a 
school department, and access to the 
shelves. The librarian's account of 
these things is very interesting. 

The report of the John Crerar library 
of Chicago shows 29,000V. and 1300 
current periodicals accessible for use. 
The operation of the funds for the year 
shows a surplus of $35,000 to be carried 
to the building fund. The present 
quarters are so satisfactory that the 
lease, which expires in 1900, will likely 
be extended for a time, until the build- 
ing fund is large enough to meet the 
wishes of the board. 

The Warren Co. library at Monmouth, 
III., eventually will come into posses- 
sion of $25,000 by the will of the late 
Mrs Simmons of that city. The pres- 
ent building was built for the library 
by W. Pressly in 1870. The library has 
almost outgrown its rooms in this, 
and the Simmons bequest will be used 
to extend the present quarters. This 
is the first library founded in the state 
and has always done good work. The 
circulation last year was 56,501V. with 
i8,228v. on the shelves. 

One of the adjoining rooms has been 
added to the library at the Chicago 
normal school. This room easily ac- 
commodates 50 readers at a time. The 
reference books and magazines are 
kept on file there. The blackboards are 
to be covered with burlap, and the pic- 
tures of immediate interest from the 
Picture collection are to be hung there 
from time to time. The maps are 
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placed above the blackboards. Every- 
thing possible is being put into this 
room to make it a helpful study room. 
Each class from third grade, up through 
the nine sections of the training class, 
has one regular recitation period a 
week for study in the library. 

South 

The women's clubs of Dallas, Tex., 
are trying to start a public library in 
that city. 

Columba Hanagan, librarian of the 
Vicksburg library, was married March 
24 to Dr A. T. Mitchell, U. S. N. Fen- 
ton Michie has been elected to fill the 
vacancy in the library. 

The Fisk Free and public library of 
New Orleans reports for the last month 
of its first year a circulation of 7299V.; 
the no. of card-holders is 4207. 
William Beer is librarian of both this 
institution and the Howard memorial, 
which together provide a collection of 
80.000 books. Dr Mayo, of Boston, in 
a recent publication, speaks in highest 
terms of the educational work which 
the libraries of New Orleans are doing. 
A valuable list of books on the history 
of Louisiana and New Orleans has been 
published by the public library. 

West 

Mrs Annie L. Diggs took her posi- 
tion as State librarian of Kansas, suc- 
ceeding James L. King March 24. The 
term is four years. 

Miss Burrows, for several years in 
the Omaha public library, has resigned 
her position to take a place in the li- 
brary of the University of Nebraska. 

The Helena (Mont.) public library 
has started a monthly Round table for 
the examination and discussion of chil- 
dren's books. It is participated in by 
teachers, parents, and librarians. 

Foreign 

J. D. Mullen, who has been librarian in 
Birmingham, Eng., since 1858, has re- 
signed his position as librarian of the 
Birmingham library on account of ill- 
health. He has been succeeded by A. 



Capel Shaw, who has been sub-librarian 
for a number of years. 

Pacific Coast 

Alexis V. Babine, librarian of the 
University of Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed associate librarian of Stanford 
university. 

Library Bureau Department 

The New York and Pratt institute li- 
brary schools may have had fault to 
find with Boston's Easter weather, but 
they certainly found no chill in Bos- 
ton's welcome to them. The Massa- 
chusetts library club was not their only 
cordial host, nor the inspection of li- 
braries and publishing houses their 
only recreation. 

On Easter Monday, that most versa- 
tile firm, the Library Bureau, devoted 
itself to their pleasure, and entertained 
between two and three hundred mem- 
bers of the club and the visiting 
schools, threw open its Congress street 
offices, warerooms, and factories, ex- 
plained its methods and systems, its 
devices and mechanisms, and crowned 
a most interesting afternoon with an 
evening reception, supper, and dance. 
It was a unique entertainment, not 
alone for its technical interest to library 
workers, or for the novelty of its busi- 
nesslike surroundings, but for the un- 
usual spirit of friendliness that seemed * 
to pervade the whole day's proceed- 
ings. Never did the most hospitable 
private house extend more individual 
courtesy to its guests. If each particu- 
lar member of the establishment, from 
the vice-president and the treasurer 
down to the office boy, had been the 
sole host and sponsor, he could not 
have shown more eager responsibility 
for the guests' pleasure. 

The planning and management of 
parties has not hitherto been included 
in the Library Bureau's repertoire, but 
we shall expect anything now from 
their surprising adaptability. 

So much for the day in abstract. 
Now for its details. Five floors of a 
big building are a good deal of ground 
to cover, but one cannot dismiss a 
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pleasant subject by ^saying, We were 
invited, and went, and had a good 
time. One wants to tell more about it 
than that. And where shall one begin? 

Perhaps the general office and sales- 
room is the best place to start from, for 
there were the first attractions of the 
Library Bureau — the solid, substantial 
oak and mahogany furniture that ap- 
peals so much to a librarian's heart. 
That office would appeal to anyone's 
heart, we think, with its size and light, 
its pleasing furnishings, and its great 
plate-glass windows looking down on 
the city and the harbor. Rather near 
to Spain just now, a mere stone's throw 
from the water; but that will pass. 

After inspecting all sorts and sizes of 
library equipments, the enthusiastic 
visitors made a tour of the building, 
through the card factory, the printing 
office, the shipping department and 
storerooms, and found that library 
work was not the only kind that en- 
grossed the firm's attention, for there 
on one floor of the building were rooms 
given up completely to Life, Fire and 
Accident insurance business, where the 
Library Bureau, with its far-famed card 
system and methods, holds a sort of 
clearing house and exchange for insur- 
ance companies. 

The card factory was quite the most 
popular point in the building, and judg- 
ing from the interest and surprise ex- 
pressed, card making was evidently not 
the simple affair that most had imag- 
ined. Indeed it looked very far from 
simple, with all the machinery, labor 
and care necessary to turn the big blank 
sheets of cardboard that you don't 
want, into the small, ruled, punched 
cards that you do want very much; 
and no one will wonder any more why 
the cards are always so perfect, for a 
defective card would have a pretty 
hard time slipping through the careful 
inspections in that factory. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million cards turned out 
in a year! Two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion perfect cards too! And if five 
thousand of each variety were kept in 
stock, the Library Bureau would have 
nine million on its hands. 



One could have spent hours watch- 
ing the machinery fed with its different 
sized stages of cardboard, but one can- 
not linger too long in the afternoon when 
there is a party coming in the evening. 

This is the way the invitation read: 

You are cordially invited to meet the 
New York state library school and the 
Pratt institute library school at a meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club, 
to be held at the Library Bureau, 530 
Atlantic av., corner of Congress St., on 
Monday, April 1 1, at 7.30 p. m. 

James L. Whitney, of the Boston 
public library, will read an account of 
the Post Conference trip of American 
librarians in England and Scotland, 
following which an informal reception 
will be tendered by the Library Bureau 

Eight o'clock found the Library 
Bureau a blaze of light like a Beacon 
street mansion, the offices turned into 
cloak rooms, the hosts more smiling 
and cordial than ever, and 250 people 
gathered in the big. white hall to hear 
Mr Whitney's most humorous and en- 
tertaining paper. 

After the reading, and a slight 
amount of library club business, the 
guests were presented to the reception 
committee, composed of Mrs M. S. 
Cutter Fairchilds and Miss M. W. 
Plummer, Mr and Mrs H. E. Davidson, 
and Mr and Mrs W. E. Parker, and the 
meeting turned into as pleasant an 
evening party as has ever been given 
in Boston on Easter Monday. With a 
fine building, spacious dancing room, 
cordial hosts, good music, a well ca- 
tered supper, it was indeed a melan- 
choly person who was not glad to be 
there. 

Altogether the day was an unusual 
one. We may never be asked again^ 
but we have hopes. Visitor. 



10— STAMPS— 10 

We offer 10 stamps, catalogue value 
40 cents, and often lacking in collec- 
tions of less than 2,000. Price 12 cents 
postfree. Not over two packets to one 
purchaser, as supply is limited. Thayer 
& Cooke, Hinsdale, 111. Box 237. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 

CHICAGO. 



VkJE have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public* university* college and school libraries. 
Wt earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 
with this branch of our business. 



We endeavor always to keep our immense stock as nearly 
complete as possible in works of general literature* embracing 

Belles- Lettres Art flusic 

History Fiction Drama 

Biography • Travel Poetry 

A. C. ricCLURQ & CO. 

Wabash Avenue and Madison Street 
CHICAGO. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





i-HIQQINS' PHOTO MOUNTER. ^.^t^^'^'sh^X^VZ^u^Tpi^^^^^Z.^- 

tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 ox., 6 ox., 14 ox. and ^ Gallon and Gallon Jars. 3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cenU. 

a-HIQQINS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. i^:^,''i;il^^^SS^iSZ!^,'!^^.''S^. 

corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In a ox., 4 ox., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and x, a and 5 Gallon Cans, a ox. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 

3-HIQQINS* DRAWINQ-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper t3 cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The ^,000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhiSited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In 3 ox., 6 ox., 14 ox. and ^ Gallon and Gallon Jara. 
3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS* MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

~ the very highest standard and hence popular educators Id 

" and smoothly In a very thin film, so that they go ftirther 



These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the 
themselves. The adbesivea are extremely strong, yet spread easily 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never det( 



f pastes or gum mucilages, and m they never deteriorate or spoil ther» is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical In the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and fUll Information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. ^IQQINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND APHE8IVE8. 168-172 Eighth St., Broolclyii, N. Y., 

''"^"'^~"""""'"^""""^~"'^" London Offlce: 106 Charing CrosA Road. 



U.S A. 



N. E. A. WASHINGTON, JULY. 



MONON ROUTE 



Between CHICAGO 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE 

AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 

Through Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore. 

Only Une to the PAHOUS HEALTH RESORTS 

West Baden 
French Lick •«- Paoll Springs 

««THE CARLSBAD OP AHERICA" 
FRANK J. REED, O. P. A, 

City Ticket Offlce, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 



Boston Bookbinding 
Company 

Rebinding Department 

Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 



We beg to announce that we give per- 
fect satisfaction in this Department to 
Librarians throughout the United States 
and Canada^ inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians' wants. 

We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 

We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 

R. M. TENNEY, Supt. Reb'nff Dept* 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 



OP 



Lcmckc & Bucchncr 

(London Leipzig Paris) 

81S BROAD^WTAY, NEAXT YORK. 

We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 
unsurpassed. 

Largest stock of German and French Books. 
American Books at Jobbers' Rates. 
British Books Imported duty free. 

Our firm offers all the advantages of foreign agencies as 
to terms and prompter service, receiving weekly shipments from 
England, Germany, and France. 

Our Monthly Bulletin, besides a bibliography of the lead- 
ing languages of the world, supplies in a supplement critical 
notes on books especially valuable for Libraries, and has become 
the purchasing guide for German and French books in many Li- 
braries. 

Foreign Periodicals at Lowest Rates. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 

Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 

for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on pr&posed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 

Teleffraphlo Address, Putnam, London. 
Teleflrraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 

LONDON: NEW YORK: 

24 Bedford Street, Strand 27 and 29 West 23d Street 

Library Agents 

Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 
intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep-in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. 



^^^^1^^^^^^^^^ 



''Notes on New Books," 

A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
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WHAT IS DIXSON'S SUBJECT INDEX TO FICTION? 

**It is far and away the best and most practical up-to-date index to historical 
novels yet published and is indispensable to public libraries and purchasing 
committees."— Edward W. HaU, Librarian of Colby University. 

"An excellent thing well done." — The Ootlook. 

"It is a time-saver that will be appreciated by writers, authors, and readers."" 
— New York Observer. » 

"It is an excellent piece of work. There is no reason why it should not 
become as much of a standard as Poole's Index." — The Chicago Tribune. 

"The lists are surprisingly full and accurate. In the bibliographical field 
few more useful books have appeared this year." — Philadelphia Book News. 

"Should find a place on every bookman's desk." — The Bookman. 

"Every student and every writer will feel indebted to the associate librarian 
of the Chicago University." — The New York Commercial Advertiser. 

"This Index will prove a most valuable and delightful guide. It is easy to* 
see also of what special help the work will be in the hands of every pastor, col- 
lege instructor, librarian, or bookseller." — Pacific Baptist. 

"Your Index has already been of great service to readers of this library, and 
is destined to be used a great deal more." — R.C. Davis, Librarian of University of 
Michigan. 

"I am more and more delighted with your Index as I use it in connection 
with my classes."— C. L. Williams, Professor of English Literature, Denison University. 

"I congratulate you on the service you have rendered readers in this publi- 
cation."— Charles C. Soule, Boston Book Co. 

"Subject Index to Fiction promises to win a respected place on the shelves 
to which such books of reference are assigned." — The New York Tribune. 

"Your Index improves on acquaintance. I never knew what the world of 
fiction really was before I studied this methodical manual." — Dr. Charles J, Bald- 
win, Pastor Granville (O.) Baptist Church. 

"I am experiencing great pleasure and profit from the use of your Index. I 
have recommended it most heartily to our students." — Dr. J. D. S. Riggs, President 
of Ottawa University. 

Price, English buckram, $2.00 and postage. 

Address Zella Allen Dixson, a. M. 

Associate Librarian of the University of Chicago, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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flppieton's Home-Reading Books 

Edited by W. T. HARRI5, A. M., LL. D. 

U, S, Commissioner of Education, 



This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best available 
literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to the needs of students of 
all grades in supplementing their school studies and for home reading. 

The books are substantially bound in cloth and attractively illustrated. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 



The story of the Birds. 

By James Newton Baskett. 65 cents net. 

The Plant World. 

By Frank Vincent. 60 cents net. 

The Story of Oliver Twist. 

Edited by Ella B. Kirk. 60 cents net. 

In Brook and Bayou. 

By Clara Kern Bayliss. 60 cents net. 

Curious Homes and Their Tenants. 

By James Carter Beard. 65 cents net, 

Crusoe's Island. 

By F. A. Ober. 65 cents net. 

Uncle Sam's Secrets. 

By O. P. Austin. 75 cents net. 

The Hall of Shells. 

By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. 60 cents net, 

VOLUMES 

Nature Study Readers. 

3 volumes. By J. W. Troeger. 

Uncle Robert's Geography. 

3 volumes. By Francis W. Parker. 

News from the Birds. 

By Leander S. Keyser. 

The Story of the Fishes. 

By James Newton Baskett. 

Historic Boston and its Suburbs. 

By Edward Everett Hale. 

About the Weather. 

By Mark W. Harrington. 



Harold's First Discoveries. 

Bv J. W. Troeger. 25 cents if//. First book 
ot Nature Study Readers. 5 volumes. 

Harold's Rambles. 

By T. W. Troeger. 40 cents net. Second 
book of Nature Study Readers. 

Plasrtime and Seedtime. 

By Francis W. Parker and Nellie L. 
Helm. 32 cents net. First book of Uncle 
Robert's Geography. 6 volumes. 

On the Farm. 

By Francis W. Parker and Nellie L. 
Helm. 42 cents net. Second book of Uncle 
Robert's Geography. 

Uncle Robert's Visit. 

By Francis W. Parker and Nellie L. 
Helm. 50 cents net. Third book of Uncle 
Robert's Geography. 

The Animal World. 

By Frank Vincent. 60 cents net, 

IN PRESS. 

The Insect World. 

By C. M. Weed. 

The Story of Rob Roy. 

By Edith D. Harris. 

The Earth and Her Neighbors. 

By Edward S. Holden. 

The Sun and His Family. 

By Edward S. Holden. 

Some Great Astronomers. 

By Edward S. Holden. 

(Otliers In Prei»aratloii«) 



These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary reading in schools. 



D. APPLETON & company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Librarians and otliers wiii do weii to communicate 
witii us before placing tiieir orders. 

Tlie iatest publications of ail tlie leading American 
and Englisli publistiers are l<ept in stocl<, tliereby 
enabling us to fill orders witli utmost despatcli. 

Special attention is asl<ed to our facilities for im- 
porting bool<s free of duty. 



CHARLES 

SCRIBNER'S 

SONS 

153-157 Fifth Ave.. New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 

A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and tliose about to establisli libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of tliese libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, witti name and rules of library, given witti 
eacti Model Library. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for our general catalogue of publications aftd importations, and specimen copy of 

THE BOOK BUYER 

a montlily magazine devoted to books, autiiors, and literary affairs. 



••* ••• •• 



• • •• • • • ? 

• • • • • • m m 

• • ••• ••• • •»• 



L. B. 

r erforatir\g otarrvp. 



A Stamp for establishing 
the ownership of books so that they may be identified be- 
yond question. This stamp cuts the name into the paper 
by means of a series of needles, and is positively effec- 
tive, cannot be removed, does not mar the appearance of 
the page or interfere witq the legibility of the reading mat- 
ter. Is an absolute essential on art plates and other valu- 
able collections. 

Address all orders to 

Libreiry BiareaiJ. 

Boston New York Philadelphia Washinfirton Chicago 
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H. H. Cooke R. P. Hayes Walter Hill Almon Burteh 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Incorporated 

Booksellers Importers 

General Library Agents 

5 and 6 Washins^ton Street 
CHICAGO 

\X 7E give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public, 
College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print, and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co., and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our stock, according to 
the Decimal Classification, will be of special in- 
terest to librarians. We solicit correspondence. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Opposite 5 and 6 Washington Street 

New Public Library Chicago 
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L. B. STEEL STACK 



Sample of Stack in Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
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ai5 Madison Street, Chicago 280 Broadway, New York 

530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 112 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 

1416 F Street N. W., Washington 
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HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 



CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 

Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LANOUAOES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of *' Hammond " work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

jiooie Offices ai^d Factory. 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 
branches: 

New York, 167 Broadway 



Philadelphia, 


33 & 35 S. xoth St. 


Boston 


300 Washington St. 


St. Louis, 


310 N. Eighth St. 


Cleveland, 


43 Arcade. 


Pittsburgh, 


237 Fourth Ave. 


Kansas City. 


318 Hall Building 


Minneapolis. 


3 W. Third St. 


London and 


Birniingham. 
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Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 

EDITED BY 

HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 



Royal octavo volumes. Superfine toned paper. Extra clothe uncut edges, gilt top, $4,00 per 
volume. Half morocco t gilt top, in sets only, Sjj.oo, 



The WINTER'S Tale, just Published. 

**This latest volume, like the others that have preceded it, constitutes a worl< of monumental 
proportions, and represents an amount of patient research that is altogether unparalleled in the history 
of the making of books. Here, then, we have for our delectation the story of *The Winter's Tale,' 
the revelation of all there is to know about that play, displayed and arranged quite to the taste of 
every careful reader, who would otherwise be under the necessity of ransacking libraries to obtain a 
portion of the intelligence that is herein proffered him. It is, from every standpoint, a superior work, 
and is entirely worthy to take Its honored place in line with its predecessors."— ^^j/^« Courier. 



niDSUnflER-NIOHT'S DREAM 

Horace Howard Furness is probably the most 
thorough Shakespearean student who has ever 
lived, and this work is a monument of learn- 
ing, of patient research, and of intelligent ap- 
plication such as has rarely been produced in 
the world of literature.— ^^j/^w Courier, 

THE TEMPEST 

Like its predecessors, it will be welcomed by 
everyone critically Interested In the text of 
Shakespeare. When we say that the volume 
embraces some four hundredf and sixty pages, 
it maybe inferred how large the mass of illus- 
trative matter has here been gathered together. 
Dr. Furness \s facile princeps as an editor, and 
what he has brought to bear in elucidation of 
the text is both judicious and exhaustive.— 
North British Daily Mail, 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

America has the honor of having produced the 
very best and most complete edition, so far as 
it has gone, of our great national poet. For 
text, illustration, commentary, and criticism it 
leaves nothing to be ^ts\x^^,— Blackwood' s 
Edinburgh Magazine, 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

A large and extremely handsome volume, with 
every perfection of mechanical features, con- 
taining the text of the first folio, with notes 
that enable one to study Shakespeare as the 
Greek poets are studied, weighing every 
phrase, every word, every syllable.— AVw 
York World, 



HAilLET. Two Volumes 

It is a source of much satisfaction to find that 
this, the most exhaustive work on any one of 
Shakespeare*s plays, comes from Anierica. — 
London Athenceum, 

MACBETH 

Columns might be written on the value of this 
work tothe Shakespearean student and scholar, 
but it only becomes necessary to say that it is 
\i\wd\u2\y\t,— Boston Evening Traveler, 

ROHEO AND JULIET 

This is the most valuable work recently con- 
tributed to our Shakespearean literature, and 
America has the honor of producing the best 
and completest edition of Shakespeare's im- 
mortal plays. —Birmingham (Eng.) Daily Post, 

OTHELLO 

The whole is a library boiled down into a vol- 
ume, and for ninety-nine readers and students 
out of a hundred, infinitely more convenient 
and useful than the multitudinous originals. — 
Boston Literary World. 

KINO LEAR 

The most indefatigable and enthusiastic lover 
of Shakespeare could not obtain an equal 
amount of literary light without spending years 
in ransacking thelibraries.— i¥rtr/^r'j Monthly 
Magazine. 



For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, upon receipt of price by the Publishers,. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

715 and 717 Market St. Philadelphia. 
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The Planning of Small Library 

Buildings 

Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 

One may, to a certain extent, draw a 
line between that part of the interior 
allotted to books and the librarian 
and that part which is entirely given 
to the use of the patrons. The former 
may be called the private, the latter, 
the public department. Thus the arch- 
itect will more distinctively formulate 
the structural ideas of his general plan; 
he will, furthermore, distinguish be- 
tween the delivery (or, better called, 
the exchange) room and the reading 
room, making up, together with a 
waiting and reception room or vesti- 
bule, the public space. Such strict dis- 
crimination aid* the designer in con- 
ceiving a well-balanced plan as well as 
a suitable architectural treatment and 
proper decoration of the various parts 
of the interior. A double character re- 
sults from the twofold purpose which 
a modern public library serves, viz, 
the exchange of books which are 
taken home and the accommodation 
of readers. The one brings the library 
building nearer to a store and shop, 
the other to a club-house, and it is just 
this domestic and rather private nature 
which, intensified by moderate dimen- 
sions, clearly distinguishes the small 
public library from the pretentious 
and large one, in which the public 
character dominate?. If this discrim- 
ination were more generally accepted 
by those who build our small libraries, 
and better understood by the architects 



who design them, there would not be 
such frequent misuse of the vestibule, 
which too often is the weak point of 
the whole arrangement. The architect 
plans a large and fine vestibule, octag- 
onal, round, or square, with a dome- 
like ceiling, if possible, and a magnifi- 
cent staircase to the upper floor, where 
the audience hall is located. Separate 
doors lead to the various rooms of the 
library which radiate from it as in a 
portly residence, or even in a public 
building. The result is that all direct 
intercommunication between the differ- 
ent parts of the interior is made diffi- 
cult, the space wasted which the libra- 
rian sorely needs, his supervision of 
the rooms interfered with, and alto- 
gether the very reverse is obtained of 
what the plan should yield. Scoville 
Institute at Oak Park, 111., may be cited 
as a warning to those who still indulge 
in lavishing their skill and fancy upon 
a grand, but useless vestibule. The 
patron who comes to the library to re- 
turn his book wants to lose no time, 
and should, therefore, reach the delivery 
room directly through an entrance hall 
which is broader than deep, and merely 
shuts off the draft and outside noise, 
having only one general entrance door, 
or double swinging doors into the inte- 
rior. The delivery room, then, may be 
large enough to afford ample seating 
opportunity for people waiting, and 
give easy access to the book and read- 
ing rooms, while at the same time 
making good by its generous dimen- 
sions and appropriate decoration for 
the dignity lost with the banished ves- 
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tibule. It may be well to divide off a 
separate waiting hall from the delivery 
room by means of a partition and doors 
with clear (not opaque) glass. This 
arrangement, especially in the case 
of an adjacent children's room, may 
effectually keep out from the libra- 
rian's space and the reading room any 
•disturbance arising from groups of 
children, without withdrawing them 
from the sight of the librarian. With 
such a well -controlled and spacious 
ante-room, that space of the delivery 
room which contains the exchange 
counter, the catalog, and perhaps a 
table for books returned, need barely 
be larger than lo by 15 feet. The de- 
livery room then, not a vestibule, will 
be the central point of the public part 
of a small library. Another serious 
question is, whether one main floor or 
two stories should be planned to con- 
tain all the rooms which the public 
constantly visits. The public library 
in a small town usually is its only intel- 
lectual center, and the tendency is to 
add rooms for children, for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures and other collections 
of pieces of art, and the requirements 
for such a building may become more 
complicated. There is no doubt it is 
necessary if only one librarian, with at 
most one assistant, can be afforded, 
that one main floor should contain all 
the rooms constantly frequented by 
the people, and these rooms should 
form one grand interior, with no solid 
walls and doors between them. The 
term room thus becomes rather par- 
adox, being divested of its very feature, 
the all-around separating walls, but I 
have used it hitherto simply for the 
sake of definiteness. Without anticipa- 
ting here further considerations which 
belong to the second part of our inves- 
tigation, I may yet consider the neces- 
sity of making use of an upper floor for 
the purposes of the library proper. The 
want of sufficient space on the main 
floor in a cramped locality, especially in 
the center of a town, often compels the 
architect to locate a children's, or a 
reference and other rooms on a second 
floor, which, nevertheless, should be 



under the constant supervision of the 
librarian. In this case a properly 
planned vestibule may well help the 
architect out of the difficulty. It should 
be entirely open toward the delivery 
and librarian's space, and run through 
from the main floor to the ceiling of 
the second floor, and contain an open 
staircase which leads to a gallery run- 
ning along the walls of the vestibule in 
the second floor. This gallery then 
opens without doors into the upper 
rooms, which can be so arranged in 
height and depth that the librarian 
obtains a view into them from his desk. 



Public Libraries and Recreation* 

W. I. Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst collefire 

It was once remarked to me by a 
clergyman that he could preach best 
when he had something to preach 
against. If I ever had any success in a 

fatriotic address it was in one in which 
took as a text to preach against the 
famous words of the father of lies. **A11 
that a man hath will he give for his 
life." 

Acting on the same principle, I have 
not far to go for a text today in what I 
would like to say about the public 
library. 

The current number of the North 
American review has an article on Pub- 
lic libraries and the community, written 
by the librarian of the Boston public 
library, which, while it is, on the whole, 
as might be expected from that source, 
an able and wisely conceived article, 
gives expression to one idea against 
which I wish to raise my voice in pro- 
test. The idea is one that often finds 
expression in these days, and is. aHer 
all, the chief stock in trade of tht se 
who oppose public libraries in toto ; 
namely, that it is not right to maintain 
libraries at the public expense which 
are used largely to furnish entertain- 
ment and recreation rather than instruc- 
tion. 

I do not mean to charge the article in 
question with so strongly put and rad- 

* Remarks at the dedication of the Dickinson memo- 
rial library, Northfield, Mass., June 9. 1898. 
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ical a position as this. But as it is the 
most recent public expression of views 
of this sort, I take occasion by it to re- 
pudiate these views as being contrary 
to those held by the wise men who, in 
giving birth to our free library system 
also gave it its present character. The 
late Dr W. F. Poole, himself one of the 
chief fathers of modern librarianship, 
in his address as president of the Amer- 
ican library association in 1887 said: 
It was fortunate that the public library 
system started where it did, and under 
the supervision of the eminent men 
who constituted the first board of trus- 
tees of the Boston public library. 
Chief among these men was George 
Ticknor, and Dr Poole went on to show 
that the policy of the library was largely 
conceived by him and carried through 
against the opposition of Edward Ever- 
ett and others. 

Mr Ticknor's idea of the library was 
that it should be made as free as possi- 
ble, and as attractive to all classes, es- 
pecially to those whose taste for read- 
ing was yet to be formed. Mr Ticknor's 
views were shared by Robert C. Win- 
throp, one of the largest-minded men 
Massachusetts has produced, and that 
is saying a good deal. Mr Winthrop's 
address at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the first building of the Bos- 
ton library, in 1855, remains as, perhaps, 
the best exposition of the free library 
idea. It seems to reach its culmination 
in his exclamation. This, then, is to be 
our intellectual and literary common! 
In the preceding paragraph he had 
spoken of the common, opposite which 
the building was to stand, in those 
terms of affection which are always to 
be expected of the true Bostonian when 
he speaks of Boston common. He 
characterized it as the playground of 
our children and pleasure-ground of us 
all. His idea of the library was thus 
conveyed by his comparison of the li- 
brary to the common. Speaking thus 
in a parable he spoke a language which 
all that have ears to hear can hear and 
understand. 

We hear much of the library as a 
part of the educational apparatus of the 



town ^nd the state. Yes, it is indeed 
that, but it is m ore and other than that.^ 
To my mind it should stand for culture' 
rather than education in the narrow 
sense; and culture, it is now coming to 
be recognized, is to be had through rec- 
reation, as well as through tasks and 
through study. An article in the cur- 
rent Atlantic monthly takes the ground 
that all education up to high school 
age should consist of gymnastics, music, 
manual training, free-hand drawing, and 
language, mainly English, possibly a 
little French. This proposed New pro- 
gram in education, as the writer calls it, 
while it is too radical to meet accept- 
ance at present, is in a line with much 
of the thought of the day. which recog- 
nizes the cultural value of the aesthetic 
and the pleasurable. 

There is nothing out of place in the 
comparing of the library to the school 
and the college, but its true mission is 
not to be so limited. To a large extent 
it is to be compared, as an object of 
public care and expense, with the park, 
the modern common, where there are 
flower-beds, rare plants in conserva- 
tories, lakes with boats in summer and 
skating in winter, and music by excel- 
lent bands. Not very strictly useful, 
these things, but recognized everywhere 
as ministering to the real culture of the 
people. Let this library, then, be the 
place where you will come not merely 
to study and store your minds with so- 
called "useful" knowledge, but also 
often to have a good time; to refresh 
your minds and hearts with humor and 

Eoetry and fiction; let the boys find 
ere wholesome books of adventure, 
and tales such as a boy likes; let the 
girls find the stories which delight them 
and give their fancy and imagination 
exercise; let the tired housewife find 
the novels which will transport her to 
an ideal realm of love and happiness; 
let the hard-worked man, instead of be- 
ing expected always to read **improv- 
ing" books of history or politics, choose 
that which shall give him relaxation of 
mind and nerve, perhaps the Innocents 
abroad or Josh Billings' "Allminax,*' or 
Samanthy at Saratoga. 
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Lest I be misunderstood let me say 
distinctly that I have no place in my 
•conception of a public library for books 
that are debasing in their tendency. 
The modern school of fiction, more or 
less justly called French or Frenchy, 
which makes of love an unholy and 
selfish passion, which saps the founda- 
tions of all that is sacred in marriage 
and the home, let it be rigidly excluded. 
When I was a boy and ate an apple (not 
with knife and plate, but in the good 
old-fashioned way), if there were spots 
on the outside I could bite them out 
and spit them out of my mouth. They 
didn't trouble me. But if I bit into the 
apple and found it rotten inside, how- 
ever fair the exterior I threw it away, 
and generally enjoyed seeing how far I 
could throw it. God has given us a 
moral palate as true and unerring as 
that which loathes the rotten apple. 
All the advice that needs be given a boy 
or girl as to the moral quality of their 
reading is this: Don't read that which 
you feel does you harm, which revolts 
the moral palate that we call conscience. 

Next to high thoughts and noble 
purposes, both of which may be in- 
spired by many books here, we need 
nothing as a people more than a deeper 
and broader humanity, more sympathy 
with our fellow men, quicker sensibil- 
ities, a more cheerful and robust life. 
Let us learn how to live happily, cheer- 
fully, generously, and the details of life 
may largely be left to take care of 
themselves. For this training in true 
living we may owe more to Shakes- 
peare, to Thackeray, to Dickens, to 
George Eliot, to Scott, yes, to Mrs Oli- 
phant, and (I will say it), to E. P. Roe, 
than to writers on history or philoso- 
phy, politics or science. 

Then, however valuable to a commu- 
nity a schoolhouse or even a church 
might be, don't let it appropriate to it- 
self the place which you need for a 
common, 

It is books which teach us to refine 
our pleasures when young, and to re- 
call them with satisfaction when old. — 
Leigh Hu7it, 



A. L. A. Organization 
A year ago there was much being 
said about the unwieldy size of the 
A. L. A., and several plans were pre- 
sented to remedy the defect. I heard 
of one, though I do not believe it was 
publicly discussed, which seemed to me 
to have much good sense in it. For 
some reason which I never heard given, 
all discussion of the subject ceased 
after the trip to Europe last summer; 
nevertheless, I should like to bring to 
notice at this time some of the points 
in the plan of which I speak, hoping 
that the matter will be taken up again 
at Lakewood. The first point was a 
suggestion to do away with the long 
list of committees; to reorganize in 
their places permanent sections, viz: 
a public library section, a college li- 
brary section, a state library section, 
etc., each section to elect its directing 
officer and secretary, and these officers 
to make up a council. The section 
secretaries could act as assistant sec- 
retaries to the general secretary, and 
by being in touch with a well-defined 
class, communication would be much 
facilitated, and great assistance could 
be given the general secretary. The 
council as at present organized is ab- 
solutely inactive, and I am sure most of 
the committees have no raison d'etre. 
How many of them report regularly, 
and if they do, what do the reports 
amount to? By centralizing interests, 
as is suggested in the section plan, the 
various lines of library work would be- 
come more strongly differentiated than 
they are now. and by becoming so dif- 
ferentiated. I believe each would be- 
come stronger; and by thus classifying 
the interests, pruning them as it were, it 
seems to me reasonable to suppose 
that each has a better chance of growth 
and expansion, and would not this 
benefit the whole library movement? 

It may be urged that sections are 
now the plan of the A. L. A. No one 
will venture to assert that they are vital 
parts of the association as they can 
well be made. I hope there will be 
more said on this subject. 

Librarian. 
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The Public Library for the Public 

The librarian of former times was al- 
most invariably a bookworm, and was 
often a student properly so called. The 
older librarians of the present day, and 
the librarians of the great libraries of 
our cities, are also very commonly men 
of letters, men of learning, men who 
admire the student spirit and know how 
to appreciate it. The librarian of former 
days actually felt that the books of 
which he had charge were to be used, 
if they were used at all, chiefly, if not 
only, by persons who wished to make 
some careful and painstaking research, 
and the older librarians and the libra- 
rians of the greater libraries of today 
are also inclined to think that their li- 
braries are best used, or at least are 
used as fully as they need be. when 
they are visited by those who are en- 
gaged in original investigation on se- 
rious study of some sort. As an east- 
ern librarian has just written me, for 
example, of one of his colleagues, "his 
whole trend is scholarly rather than 
popular; he appreciates genuine con- 
tributions to art, science, and industry, 
but has little taste for the great class of 
books that the main body of readers 
care for." This view of literature, libra- 
ries, and the use of books, and this spe- 
cial fondness for what may be called 
genuine contributions tq art, science, 
and industry, are proper enough in 
their time and place; but it cannot be 
too often impressed upon the library 
world, and upon those who contribute 
to the support of libraries, and upon 
trustees and directors generally, that 
the thing that is of great consequence 
in the work of the free public library is 
not its product in the shape of books, 
which are the results of careful re- 
search, or of books which are contribu- 
tions to science, art, and industry; it is 
the work that the library does from day 
to day in stimulating the inquiring 
spirit, in adding to the interest inthings, 
and in broadening the minds of the 
common people who form 90 per cent 
at least of the public library patrons. 
That is to say, the public library is 



chiefly concerned not in the products 
of education, as shown in the finished 
book, but in the process of education as 
shown in the developing and training 
of the library user, of the general 
public. 

It is from this common-folks-educa- 
tion point of view that the advocate of 
the open-shelf system looks upon the 
question of library administration. A 
free public library is not a people's 
post-graduate school, it is the people's 
common school. 

The more I see and learn of free pub- 
lic libraries the more I am convinced 
that a public library can reach a high 
degree of efficiency in its work only 
when its books are accessible to all its 
patrons. The free public library should 
not be managed for the use of the spe- 
cial student, save in special cases, any 
more than is the free public school. 
That it should be solely or chiefly or 
primarily the students' library, in any 
proper sense of the word, is as contrary 
to the spirit of the whole free public 
library movement as would be the mak- 
ing of the public schools an institution 
for the creation of Greek philologians. 
Everyone engaged in educational work, 
and especially those thus engaged who 
are most thoroughly equipped for the 
work in a literary way, and are most in 
touch with the literary and scholarly 
spirit, should have his attention called 
again and again to the needs of the 
crowd, the mass, the common people, 
the general run, the 90 per cent who 
either have never been within a school- 
room or left it forever by the time they 
were thirteen years of age. And his at- 
tention should be again and again called 
to the fact t-hat of the millions of chil- 
dren who are getting an education in 
this country today, not over five or six 
per cent at the outside, and perhaps 
even less than that, ever get into insti- 
tutions for higher learning. The few, 
of course, rule and must keep the lamp 
burning, but the many must have suffi- 
cient education to know how to walk 
by it if democracy is to endure. And 
the school for the many is and is to be, 
if the opinions of librarians are correct. 
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the free public library. But it cannot 
be a school for the many unless the 
many walk into it, and go among its 
books, handle them, and so doing come 
to know them and to love them and to 
use them, and to get wisdom from them. 

J. C. Dana. 



Co-operation Between the Schools 
and the Library in Providence 

Editor Public Libraries: 

As a still further contribution to the 
discussion in the columns of your May 
number of Cooperation between schools 
and libraries, I may be allowed to men- 
tion some points in our work in Provi- 
dence which may be of interest. 

This library is now in its twenty-first 
year, and its managers have had the 
satisfaction of seeing these cooperative 
measures which were undertaken at the 
beginning, deepen and extend from year 
to year. But this is a kind of work which 
cannot be assumed as accomplished, 
once for all, and then relinquished. 
Not very many years are required to 
make an almost complete change in 
the membership of the teaching force, 
and the librarian is not wise who does 
not aim to guard against this constant 
tendency to drift **out of touch." In 
our own community a routine like the 
following — which is now in progress — 
has been found effectual in keeping a 
hold on the interest and acquaintance 
of the teachers: i) An address by the 
librarian before the general association 
of teachers of the whole state at cer- 
tain intervals; 2) A similar opportunity 
of addressing all of the public school 
teachers of the city at one of their 
quarterly meetings; 3) A familiar in- 
terview with the grammar school prin- 
cipals at one of their monthly meet- 
ings; 4) A series of personal visits to 
the various grammar schools for a fif- 
teen-minute address to all the pupils 
assembled in the school hall, and after- 
wards an opportunity of meeting famil- 
iarly all the teachers in the building. 
These interviews and visits are now in 
progress. The farmer who cultivates 



his field one year, and decides to omit 
doing so for the next few years, can as 
reasonably expect the best results as 
the librarian who secures the satisfac- 
tion of knowing the teachers and pupils 
of his community in one year and then 
desists. If, in addition to the above, 
there are other ageacies for cultivating 
acquaintance with the teachers so much 
the better, as in the case of the Barnard 
club of Providence, an association of 
teachers, through whose courtesy the 
librarian has been elected to member- 
ship, thus greatly strengthening and 
deepening the acquaintance formed. 
Of course the ordinary measures of 
what may be called the routine order 
are not to be neglected withal — the 
issue of books on the special school 
cards, the purchase of special copies of 
books for such use, and the printing of 
lists of these books for distribution to 
the schools, and the sending of books 
on special subjects to the schools. The 
monthly bulletin published by the li- 
brary, and supplied by the superintend- 
ent of schools to each grammar school 
building, not only contains a depart- 
ment especially for teachers and pupils, 
but studies the individual wants of dif- 
ferent schools, as in a list of books on 
photography (supplied because of the 
interest in the subject at one of the 
schools), or the general wants of the 
schools as a whole (as in the case of a list 
of "fresh and unhackneyed" subjects 
for school essays). This library, how- 
ever, is one which has hitherto been 
unable to put into operation its ideals 
and purposes in this field of cooperative 
work on any adequate scale, owing to 
the embarrassments of the present li- 
brary quarters. The new building, into 
possession of which it will soon enter, 
might almost be described as a building 
definitely planned to facilitate such co- 
operation, and to this consummation of 
our hopes both the teachers and the li- 
brarian are looking forward with high 
anticipations. 

William E. Foster. 
Providence public library. 
June I, 1898. 
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Children, Schools and Libraries: 

A list, with abstracts, of some of the 

more important contributions to the 

subject. Compiled by Marion Dickin- 
son for the City Library, Springfield, 

Mass. 

X. Relattons of Schools and Libraries in Gen- 
eraL 

Adams, Chas. F. Jr. Public Library and Pub- 
lic Schools. (Green, S. S. Libraries and 
Schools, p. 5. Also Library Journal, i : 347.) 
The teacher's work in establishing in chil- 
dren a taste for ^ood literature. 

A. L. A. Library Primer. Young People and 
the Schools. (Public Libraries, 1:81.) Spe- 
cial reading room; instruction in use of in- 
dexes; cooperation of teachers. 

Boltoo, Charles Knowles. Library Examina- 
tions in Schools. (Library Journal, 20:122.) 
Instruction in use of the library; reference 
books; use of catalog; library examinations. 

Coe, Ellen M. Relation of Libraries to Pub- 
lic Schools. (Library Journal, 17: 193.) Li- 
brary books a necessity in class-room work; 
why the public library is preferable to school 
libraries. 

Cole, George Watson. How Teachers Should 
Cooperate with Librarians. (Library Journal, 
20:115.) Encouraging the formation of a 
reading habit; elevation of the child's taste; 
supplementary reading; books to aid the 
teacher; children's classics sent to schools; 
class and reference work at library. 

Dana, J. C. Libraries and Teachers. (Library 
Journal, 21:133.) Review of work already 
accomplished in raising standard of child's 
reading; need of experience based on care- 
ful observations, the teacher the best source 
of information. 

Dewey, MeWil. New Library Department of 
the National Educational Association. (Pub- 
lic Libraries, i : 183.) The library an essentia] 
part of any complete educational system; 
necessity for the cooperation of school and 
library. 

Eastman, Linda A. The Child, the School, 
and the Library. (Library Journal, 21: 134.) 
instruction in the use of books; use of in- 
dexes; guides and books of reference; inci- 
dental advantages from this practice; special 
lists; special assistant; careful oversight; 
abolishing age limit. 

Elgin, 111. Cooperation Between Libraries and 
Schools. (Public Libraries, 3: 153.) Plan for 
increasing the use of the library by school 
children. 

Foerste, Aug. F. Public School and the Public 
Library. (Library Journal, 22:341.) Public 
museum; district school library; boy's cor- 
ner; topical library in high school; teacher's 
shelf in library; topical selection of books. 

Folsom, Channing. How Can and Should the 
Library Assist the School ? ( Public Libraries, 
3 : 164.) Reports of Supt. of Schools at Dover, 
N. H.. Haverhill. Mass., Pawtucket, R. I., 
Manchester, N. H., and Nashua, N. H. 



Foster, William E. Plan of Systematic Train- 
ing in Reading at School. (Green, S. S. Li- 
braries and Schools, p. 119. Also Library 
Journal, 8: 24.) Use of public library; school 
library; systematic supervision. 

Relation of the Libraries to the 

School System. (Green, S. S. Libraries and 
Schools, p. 89. Also Library Journal, 5:99.) 
Work of schools and libraries in developmg 
and directing the child's taste. 

The School and the Library: 



Their Mutual Relation. (Library Journal, 
4:319.) Effective cooperation through mu- 
tual understanding, acquaintance and action; 
methods for awakening the pupil's interest 
in books. 

Galbreath, Prof. Louis H. Books for Various 
Grades. (Public Libraries, 2:304.) Adapta- 
tion of books to the age and needs of the 
child; cooperation of librarian, parent, and 
teacher. 

Green, Samuel S. Libraries as Educational 
Institutions. (Green, S. S. Libraries and 
Schools, p. 56.) Upon the use of children's 
lists; the establishment of school libraries; 
and special exhibitions of valuable works. 
Same as Aids and Guides for Readers. 

Relation of the Public Library 

to the Public School. (Green, S. S. Libraries 
and Schools, p. 25. Also Library Journal, 
5: 235.) Methods for increasing the useful- 
ness of libraries to students of high and 
grammar schools. 

Report on Libraries and 



Schools. (Library Journal, 8:229.) Work 
accomplished by allowing books to be taken 
to schools; work done by use of books at the 
library. 

Harris, Hon. W. T. Function of the Library 
and the School in Education. (Library Jour- 
nal, 15:27.) School paves .the way for self- 
education by means of library; systematic 
reading through school work; home reading; 
book lists; graded courses of reading; read- 
ing circles. 

James, Hannah P. Libraries in Relation to 
Schools. (Library Journal, 18:213.) Coop- 
eration with school authorities; special assist- 
ant for school work; annotated lists; special 
libraries sent to schools; reference use by 
pupils. 

Klink, Jane Seymour. Use of Libraries by 
School Children. (Public Libraries, 2:16.) 
The teacher the connecting link between 
child and library. 

Libraries and Schools. (Library Journal, 16: 
104.) Reports upon lending books to schools 
from Miss Hewins, Mr Utley, and Dr L-inder- 
felt. 

Mackenzie, Supt, Muskegon schools. The 
Public School and the Public Library. (Pub- 
lic libraries, 2:423.) Criticism of effort to 
reach the child; work best done by teacher; 

' need of further classification of books. 

Mering^on, Mary. Public Libraries and Pub- 
lic Schools. [Library Journal, 12: 1 ?7.) Es- 
tablishment of reading rooms; graded cata- 
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logs; books sent to schools; fostering a love 
of good reading. 

Metcalf, R. C. The Public Library as an Aux- 
iliary to the Public Schools. (Green, S. S. 
Libraries and Schools, p. 74.) Cultivation of 
pupil's taste through miscellaneous reading 
in schools. 

Reading in the Public Schools. 

(Library Journal, 4:343.) Use of note boolcs; 
written weekly report; verbal criticism. Li- 
brary brought into intimate relation with 
school. 

Miller, Marie. Schools and Libraries. (Public 
Libraries, 1:89.} Advocating that the child 
be sent to the library rather than the library 
to the child; advantages gained thereby. 

Mountjo7,J.C. Schools and Libraries. (Pifb- 
lic Libraries, 2:^68.) How to provide means 
for starting a school library. 

National Educational Association. Codpera- 
tion Between Schools and Libraries. (Public 
Libraries 3: 1 54.) Reports from various states. 

Newion Free Library Report. How Public 
Libraries may Benefit Public Schools. (Li- 
brary Journal, 11:115.) Books upon subjects 
connected with the ;5tudies supplied to the 
schools; visit to schools by librarian. See 
also article by Hannah P. James, Library 
Toumal, 1 1 : 224. 

Nichols, F. W. How to Induce School Read- 
ing. (Public Libraries, 2:9.) Methods for 
introducing literature into school work; di- 
rection of home reading. 

Parsons, John. The Library and the School. 
(Public Libraries, 1:313.) The importance 
of early training in the use of the library. 

Philadelphia Conference, 1897. Discussion of 
Children's Library Work. (Library Journal, 
22:156.) 

Sanders, Minerva A. Relation of the Public 
Librarv to the School. (Library Journal, 14: 
79.) Work begun with little children; graded 
and special lists; personal acquaintance of 
librarian with teachers and pupils; books 
sent to schools. 

Schriber, Mae E. Cooperation Between Li- 
brarian and Teacher. (Public Libraries, 2: 
12.) The work of teacher and librarian in 
influencing the child's reading. 

Sharp, Katharine L. Libraries in Secondary 
Schools. (Library Journal, 20: J.) Coopera- 
tion between school and public libraries; free 
access to school library; classification by sub- 
ject; assistance of pupils; reference work; 
bulletin board. 

Utley, H. M. Relation of the Public Library 
to the Public School. (Library Journal, 11: 
301.) Library books used in schools in con- 
nection with studies; pupils taught proper 
treatment of books; class work at the library. 

Young, Clement C. Public Library and Pub- 
lic School. (Library Journal, 21:140.) The 
province of the school in arousing pupil's in- 
terest in books, guiding his choice, and in 
forming a correct reading habit; books sent 
by the library to the schools. 

Primer, The. Young People and the School. 



(Public Libraries 1:81.) Plans for interesting 
young people in the library. 

a. The Guidance of Young Folks* Reading. 

A. L. A., Seventh Session, 1893. Readine of 
the Young. (Library Journal, 18:58.) Dis- 
cussion. 

Bean, M. A. Evil of Unlimited Freedom in 
the Use of Juvenile Fiction. (Library Jour- 
nal. 4:341.) Productive of inattention, want 
of application, distaste for study and unre- 
tentive memories. 

Books for Boys and Girls. (Library Journal, 
6: 182.) Suggestions by S. S. Green, the Bos- 
ton Herald and N. Y. Tribune. 

Burgess, Theodore C. Means of Leading 
Boys from the Dime Novel to Better Litera- 
ture. (Library Journal, 21:144.) Influence 
and suggestion of older people; work of par- 
ents; work of teachers; school libraries; trav- 
eling libraries; pernicious influence of news- 
papers. 

Chamberlain, Mellen. Public Library and Pub- 
lic School. (Library Journal. 5:299.) Train- 
ing of the pupil in critical analysis of books; 
why the library should share in the work. 

Coe, Ellen M. What can be done to help a 
boy to like good books after he has fallen 
into the "dime novel habit"? (Library Jour- 
nal, 20: 118.) Acquaintance with boy; grad- 
ual substitution of belter reading; bulletms 
of selected books. 

Cniden, F. M. and Miss C. A. Blanchard. 
Reading by School-children and College 
Students. (Library Journal. 13:89.) Reading 
aloud to scholars; interesting young children 
in books; inculcating a love ot good books; 
care in choice of pieces for declamation. 

Dana, John Cotton. Children's Reading: What 
Some of the Teachers Say. (Library Journal, 
22:187.) Answers to list of questions by 
teachers of Denver, Col. 

Foster, W. E. Developing a Taste for Good 

. Literature. (Library Journal, 22:245.] Limi- 
tation of school library ; cooperation ot library 
and school; intelligent guidance; training of 
pupils to exercise their own powers; litera- 
ture a source of pleasure, etc. 

Hewins, C. M. Boys and Girls' Reading. 
(Library Journal, 7: 182.) Yearly report from 
libraries of various cities, 1882. 

' Children's Books. (Public Li- 
braries, 1 : 190.) A list of books found to be 
what most children like. 

Higginson, T. W. Address. (Library Journal, 
4* 357«) Sensational literature to be supplied 
moderately and wisely; good literature must 
be made interesting. 

Merington, Mary E. How may we make the 
guiding of pupils' reading a part of the 
teacher's work? (Library Journal, 20:119,) 
Awakening an interest in and love of knowl- 
edge; intelligent uie of newspapers; super- 
vision of child's reading. 

Resor, Mrs J. H. The Boy and the Book; or 
the Public Library a Necessity. (Public Li- 
braries, 2 : 282.) The influence of books upon 
the boy. 
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Rnssell, Prof. James E. Observations Upon 
Children's Reading. (Library Journal, 22:- 
194.) Amount read; improvement of quality; 
age of maximum readmg; diversity of char- 
acter of books. 

Sawin, James M. Some Successful Methods 
of Developing Children's Interest in Good 
Literature. (Library Journal, 20: 577.) Week- 
ly library hour; pupil's oral and written ac- 
count of reading; elevation of taste; newspa- 
per work for current events; Mr. Sawm's 
methods. * 

Stearns, Lutie E. Educational Force of Chil- 
dren's Reading. (Public Libraries, 2:6.) On 
.the formation of a wise reading habit; plea 
for cultivation of imagination. 

Stifflson, Rev. H. A. Bovs and Books. (Li- 
brary Journal, 9: 142. Also Congreeational- 
ist, July 17, 1884.) Special work of history 
and English literature classes at the library. 

Thurston, E. P. How Can the Character of 
the Reading be Improved? (Library Jour- 
nal, 16: 47.) Methods Used in Newton Free 
Library. Selection of books; annotated lists; 
suggestions; books sent to the schools; Sar- 

Wfent's Reading for the Young, 
ells, Mrs Kate Gannett. Responsibility of 
Parents in the Selection of Reading for the 
Young. (Library Journal, 4 : 325.) 

3« Reports from Certain Special Libraries. 

Boston. Fiction at the Boston Public Library. 
(Library Journal, 6:204.) Article by Boston 
Herald upon work of librarian in directing 
child's reading; criticism of class of fiction 
by Mr. Hubbard. 

Burdick, Esther E. Educational Work of the 

Jersey City Free Public Library. (Library 
oumal, 21:359.) Small libraries for school 
and home reading; books used in connection 
with studies; work with the children at the 
library; reference work. 

Chicago Public Library. Public Library and 
Public Schools. Mr. Poole's Report. (Li- 
brarv Journal, 8: 281.) Books sent to schools 
on demand; informal talks to high school 
scholars; Saturday classes at the library. 

Denver School Library. (Public Libraries, 
1 : 54.) Plan of carrying on the library. 

4. The Children's Library, and Special Work 
with Children. 

Adams, Emma Louise. Methods of Children's 
Library Work as Determined bv the Needs 
of the Children. (Public Libraries, 2:395.) 
Knowledge of child nature; personal aid; 
codperation with teachers; abolition of age 
limit; children's room; special library system; 
class work; librarian's visits; reference work; 
choice of books, etc. 

American Library Association. Children's Li- 
brary Methods as Determined by the Needs 
of Children. (Public Libraries, 2:395.) Value 
of personal influence. 

Boston Public Library Reoort. 1895. Chil- 
dren and the Library. (Library Journal, 21 :- 
368.) Importance of the children's room; 
methods for making it attractive. 

Buffalo Public Library. Children's Reading 



Room. (Public Libraries, 2:126.) Methods 
for making the room attractive. 

Clark, George T. The Child in the Public Li- 
brary. (Public Libraries, 1:312.) Establish- 
ing a separate department for children. 

Dousman, Mary E. Children's Departments. 
(Library Journal, 21:406.) Special room for 
children; methods for making it attractive; 
results of experiment in Buffalo, Minneap< 
olis, and Denver. 

Eastman, Linda A. Library League of the 
Cleveland Public Library. (Public Libraries, 
2:268.) An explanation of the league and 
its purposes. 

Fairchild, Edwin Milton. Methods of Chil- 
dren's Library Work as Determined by the 
Needs of the Children. (Library Journal,. 
22:19.) Kinds of children's libraries; ehds 
to be gained; methods of gaining these ends; 
neighborhood libraries; home libraries; club 
traveling libraries; school and school travel- 
ing libraries; work of neighborhood libraries. 

Fletcher, William L Public Libraries and the 
Young. (Public Libraries in U. S. 1:412.) 
Advocating abolishment of age restriction; 
parental supervision; choice ofbooks; the li- 
brary co5perating with the school. 

Foster, W. E. How to Use the Public Libra- 
ry. (Library Journal, 4:447.) Suggestions 
for the use of pupils. 

Haseltine, Mary B. Magazine Day— An Ex- 
periment. Public Libraries, 1:51.) Instruc- 
tion of young people in the scope of eacb 
magazine; also use of Poole's Index. 

Hubbard, James M. How to Use a Public Li- 
brary. (Library Journal, 9: 27.) Supervisioo^ 
of parents; volunteer aid on special subjects, 

Moore, Annie Carroll. Children's Room. (Pub- 
lic Libraries, 2: 125.) Methods for drawing^ 
the children to the library. 

Plnmmer, M. W. Childwork at Pratt Insti-^ 
tute Library. (Public Libraries, 3:214.) Plan 
of interesting the children in nature; list of 
books relating to nature. 

The Work for Chil- 
dren in Free Libraries. (Library Journal, 
22:679.) Brief history of the children's li- 
brarv; free access to shelves; regulation of 
child's reading; importance of work of as- 
sistant; suggestions for management; results; 
lectures and reading; bulletins. 

Pratt, Jessie A. The Library and the Chil- 
dren. (Public Libraries, 3:77.) Upon the 
value of the library in the child's develop- 
ment; and the selection of juvenile literature. 

Sargent, A. L. Reference Work Among 
School Children. (Library Journal, 20: 121!) 
References in the catalogue; classified index; 
use of pictures. 

Warren, Irene. Instruction in the Use of 
Books in a Normal School. (Public Libra- 
ries. 3:151.) 

5. School Libraries. 

Bishop, W. Warner. School Libraries and 
Public Libraries. (Public Libraries, 1:94.) 
The libraries contrasted and the ^eld of 
each defined. 
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Cheener, W. H. Use and Abuse of School 
Libraries. (Public Libraries, 2:349-51.) Giv- 
ing the conditions in some townships in Wis- 
consin. 

Comstock, Mary E. Library as an Educa- 
tional Factor. (Library Journal, 21: 147.) Im- 
provement in school readers; books for sup- 
plementary reading; small libraries placed 
in the schools; result of such an experiment. 

Doren, Electra C. School Libraries. (Library 
Journal, 22: 190.) Library lectures; questions 
sent to pupils of schools of Dayton, O.; an- 
swers; libraries sent to schools; need for 
modification of course of study. 

English, M. Francis. Classification of School 
Libraries. (Public Libraries, 2:351.) Rec- 
ommending opportunity for examinmg: and 
cfassifying books as a means for arousing a 
child's interest. 

Green, Samuel S. Libraries and Schools. Re- 
sults of a New Experiment in Worcester, 
Mass. (Library Journal, 12:400.) Small li- 
braries placed in schools'for aid in studies 
and for home reading; increase in use of 
public library. 

Hardy, George E. The School Library a- Fac- 
tor in Education. (Library Journal, 14:343.) 
Pernicious literature; classification of chil- 
dren regarding the reading habit; work of 
school library; the selection and use of the 
same. 

Van Sickle, J. H. Libraries in the School- 
room. (Library Journal, 21:152.) Selection 
of carefully graded libraries; results of ex- 
periment. 

6. Home Libraries. 

Birtweil, C. W. Home Libraries. (Library 
Journal, 19:9.) Libraries for children of the 
poor; visitors; assistant; readers; records; 
oenefits resulting. 

Cutler, Mary S. Home Libraries. (Library 
Journal, 21:60.) Small libraries for poor 
children; report of a new philanthropy; care- 
ful selection of books; introduction of some 
kindergarten features; see also Library Jour- 
nal, 21:24. 

Cutler, Mary S. Home Libraries. (Library 
Journal, 19: n.) Libraries placed in homes; 
circulation of framed pictures; child's need 
of aid. 

7. Sunday-school Libraries. 

Books for a Sunday-school Library. (Public 
Libraries, 3:49.) A plan to secure the books 
wanted and to prevent duplication in gifts. 

Brooks, Martha H. Sunday-school Libraries, 
(Library Journal, 4' 338.) Selection of books; 
putting best books into circulation; nature of 
Dooks to be chosen. 

Green, Samuel S. Selecting of Books for 
Sunday-school Libraries and their Introduc- 
tion to Children. (Library Journal, 7:250.) 
Methods used in a church in Worcester, 
Mass. 

Manny, Frank A. The Place of the Library 
in Educational Work. (Public Libraries, 



3:42.) Instruction of pupils in library meth- 
ods; Sabbath-school libraries. 

8. Fiction for Young People in Libraries. 

Adams, Charles Francis, Jr. Fiction in Pub- 
lic Libraries and Educational Catalogues. 
(Librarv Journal, 4:330.) Recommending 
carefully annotated catalogues of popular 
reading. 

Atkinson, Prof. Wm, P. Address. (Library 
Journal, 4^359*) Opposition to sensational 

» literature. 

Chamberlam, Mellen. Address. (Library Jour- 
nal, 4:362.) Untruthfulness the source of 
the danger of sensational literature; stand- 
ards raised by personal influence. 

Dana, J. C. Fiction in Public Libraries. (Pub- 
lic Libraries, 3:212.) Only such novels as 
are true to human life as judged by people of 
good judgment and trained taste should find 
a place in a public library. 

Dall, Caroline H. Fiction in Public Libraries. 
(Library Journal, 6: 158.) Plea for fiction for 
children; books that are undesirable. 

Green, S. S. Sensational Fiction in Public Li- 
braries. (Library Journal, 4:345.) Sensa- 
tional fiction to be used sparingly; plea for 
good fiction; methods for raising the stand- 
ard. 

Hill, F. P. Books of Fiction. (Public Libra- 
ries, 3:118.) Extract from a discussion of 
the quality of juvenile literature. 

Hubbard, James M. Are Public Libraries Pub- 
lic Blessings? (Library Journal, 14:407. Also 
North American Review, September, 1889.) 
Criticism of the amount and quality of fiction 
issued to the young. See also answer to arti- 
cle by Max Cohen, Library Journal, 14:400. 

Kite, William. Fiction in Public Libraries. 
(Library Journal, i: 273.) A plea for exclud- 
ing fiction from public libraries. 

9. Miscellaneous. 

Carter, Hannah Johnson. Traveling Libraries 
of Illustrations. (Library Journal, 22:293.) 
Distribution of pictures through schools and 
clubs. 

Cheever, W. H. Use and Abuse of Township 
Libraries. (Public Libraries, 2: 349.) Reports 
of results of loaning the books to school dis- 
tricts. 

Dana, J, C. Libraries and Schools as Art 
Educators. (Library Journal, 21:150. Also 
Bookleaf. February, 1896.) Work done by 
the Public Library, Denver. Preservation 
and mounting of illustrations for examination 
and distribution. See also 19:341; also 22:00. 

Eastman, Linda A, Methods of Work for 
Children. Cleveland Library League. (Li- 
brary Journal, 22:686.) Children's libraries 
in or near schools; home libraries; Mr. Brett's 
remarks upon care of books; bulletin book- 
marks; purpose of the league. 

Tanner, Mary E. A Traveling Library of 
Pictures. (Public Libraries, 2:263.) Useful 
as a link between the foreign and the famil- 
iar. Photographs; the good idea drives out 
the bad. List of pictures recommended. 
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Specialization in Library Collections 
Henry F. Peterson, OakUmd (Gal.) public 
library 

Specialization is becoming a very im- 
portant question, and is being discussed 
in library clubs throughout the country. 
Would it not be a good idea for each 
of our libraries to take a department 
and make a specialty of completing it 
as near as possible, or as near as the 
funds of the library will permit? not, 
though, to the detriment of supplying 
in a measure the other needed works. 
Then a medium of exchange could be 
arranged in order that one library might 
be of use to another. The result and 
great advantage would then be that we 
would have, generally speaking, one 
large combined Coast library, instead 
of so many small and incomplete insti- 
tutions, all carrying the same class of 
books upon the shelves. It would also 
be a great saving financially. It does 
seem such a wasteful expenditure of 
money for small libraries, with limited 
means, to be purchasing the same costly 
works, when, by this cooperation and 
combination, there could be a more 
judicious expenditure, with benefit to 
all, provided a good medium of ex- 
change were inaugurated. 

The preservation of all printed ma- 
terial of a local nature in libraries is a 
question of great moment. To my 
mind, a public library cannot contain ' 
too many books or pamphlets. There 
should, in every library, be established 
a department as a repository of docu- 
ments and reports. Librarians should 
write to other librarians requesting cop- 
ies of all city reports, reports such as 
may be published from time to time 
upon municipal matters, for these are 
of permanent and practical value. 

Provision should be made for filing 
and indexing for reference and future 
use, all pamphlets, leaflets, and printed 
papers of local interest, and programs 
of public occasions, and other docu- 
ments and contributions to current his- 
tory of the city. It does not entail 
much time or trouble, and it may form 
the basis of a local historical collection. 
Those citizens having such programs 



and documents should be requested to 
donate the same to the library, and the 
librarian should take especial pride and 
interest in the collection, and use his 
best endeavors to perpetuate it. 

On this question some historian has 
said that it is recognized that there 
should be in all countries libraries of 
two classes: Libraries of deposit and re- 
search, and libraries devoted to general 
reading and the circulation of books. 

Libraries of deposit should contain, 
if possible, almost every book printed. 
The most insignificant tract, the most 
trifling essay, a sermon, a newspaper, 
or a song, may afford an illustration of 
manners or opinions of the past, and 
throw a faithful, though feeble, light 
upon the pathway of the future histo- 
rian. In such libraries nothing should 
be rejected. Those which on their pub- 
lication have attracted the least notice 
sometimes become the source of valu- 
able and unexpected information. Noth- 
ing should be neglected; nothing is use- 
less to whoever wishes thoroughly to 
study a subject. But it is particularly 
for the biographer, for the historian, 
that it is necessary to preface the 
largest field of inquiry, to amass the 
greatest quantity of material. This is 
not only true as regards past times, but 
we ought to prepare materials for future 
students. Historical facts which appear 
the least important, the most insignifi- 
cant anecdotes, registered in a pam- 
phlet or mentioned in a placard, may 
be connected in a later period in an un- 
foreseen manner with events which ac- 
quire great importance, or with men 
who are distinguished in history by 
their genius, and by their sudden eleva- 
tion. When we desire to trace the his- 
tory of those who have obtained it, the 
inquirer is often obliged to pursue his 
researches in their most humble begin- 
nings. Nothing is too unimportant for 
whoever wishes thoroughly to study the 
literary or scientific history of a coun- 
try, or for one who undertakes to trace 
the intellectual progress of eminent 
minds, or to inform himself in detail of 
the changes which have taken place in 
the institutions and manners of a nation . 
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One of the things which perhaps has 
not received sufficient attention and 
discussion during the past year is the 
proposition to change the number of 
members of the executive council of 
the A. L. A. and the method of their 
election. The resolution proposing 
this change was presented at the close 
of a session, without discussion, when 
comparatively few members were pres- 
ent. It was thought then that its ad- 
visability would be brought out by dis- 
cussion during the year. There has 
been no discussion of the matter since, 
so far as we are informed, and certainly 
nothing presented in prii\^. An inquiry 
concerning certain other changes pro- 
posed is given elsewhere in these pages, 
and those interested are requested to 
give all consideration possible before 
the time of action on the question at 
Lakewood, so that whatever is done 
may be for the best interests of the A. 
L. A. and for the library cause in gen- 
eral. 

It is hoped that a large number of 
new members will be enrolled at the 
Lakewood meeting. Nothing will be 
of greater service to the libraries of the 



country than a spread of membership 
in the' A. L. A., thus carrying the li- 
brary spirit into local communities and 
giving a helpful interest at home. No 
librarian can claim to be thoroughly 
alive to the importance of his work 
who does not try to interest others in 
the cause by devoting time and atten- 
tion to the library meetings. There 
are many people who would be deeply 
interested in the work and help in its 
advancement if they only knew what it 
was and that they would be welcome. 

One of the kind things which every 
library may do for the brave men who 
are facing death in the cause of human- 
ity in the inactivity of camp life as 
much as those who are in the ranks in 
actual service, is to collect from those 
who are ready to give packages of suit- 
able reading matter, and forward them 
to the camps in the south. Collect at 
once popular magazines, tales of ad- 
venture, wholesome fiction, and popu- 
lar works of scientific investigation, and 
send them on at once without restric- 
tion or rules. We are told by private 
correspondence of the care and almost 
reverence with which the little reading 
matter at hand is passed from one to 
another until worn beyond further use. 
Expensive material is not expected, as 
with the barest necessities to carry, 
the soldiers find the march almost be- 
yond their powers of endurance, and 
in the hurry and work of their move- 
ments it will not be possible to give 
proper care to such possessions. 

Announcement of the annual meet- 
ing of the library association of Aus- 
tralasia to be held in October, 1898, is 
received. If Admiral Dewey's capture 
of the Philippine islands is a permanent 
thing, there might be propriety in send- 
ing a delegate from the A. L. A.! 

The Youth's companion has begun a 
column headed New books worth read- 
ing. It will give brief reasons for 
choosing the books without giving re- 
views or criticisms. With the wide 
circulation which this very popular 
periodical has, the value of such a list 
will be far-reaching. 
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The question of international postag^e 
between librarians is causing some lit- 
tle stir. There is hardly cause for some 
of the communications which have 
come to hand about the matter. 

It is in many cases the work of a 
small boy to seal and stamp the letters 
of the institution, and this same small 
boy does not bother himself as he 
should in doing this work any more 
than he does with many other things; 
it is not the small boy's nature. Con- 
sequently the letter bound for Tokyo 
bears the same amount of postage that 
does one going to the next town. It is 
a small matter, and occurs on both sides 
of the water, and while no one insists 
it is a proper state of affairs, still it is 
too small a matter in the end to engage 
in a war of words about, and Public 
Libraries must ask our English friends 
to bear with the failing till the race of 
small boys improves, and the American 
librarians to forbear to answer back the 
Iconoclast till he gets in a better tem- 
per. 

The different plans of appraisal of 
works of fiction started by some of the 
larger libraries, notably in Springfield, 
Mass , and in Philadelphia, cannot but 
result in closer relations between the 
libraries where they are working, and 
thus result in a widening of library in- 
fluence. The plans are simple and ef- 
fective, and there is nothing to prevent 
some such plans being carried out in a 
large number of libraries, and particu- 
larly in the libraries having a large club 
patronage. It is an idea which, if prop- 
erly treated, will be of great personal 
benefit to librarians who are sometimes 
a little too hard worked to give the at- 
tention they would like to passing judg- 
ment on the large amount of fiction 
necessary to meet the demands of their 
patrons. We shall be glad to aid in 
this work in any way possible, and ask 
those who find helpful ways of doing 
any work to write Public Libraries 
about it, in order that others may bene- 
fit thereby. 

It is a matter to be deplored that the 
Library section of the N. E. A. has not 



as yet enlisted enough teachers and 
school people in its plans to get a more 
correct view of the work that lies be- 
fore it into the minds of both teachers 
and librarians. In the petition for the 
admission of the section, which was pre- 
sented to the council of the N. E. A. 
at Buffalo, in 1896, the main reason 
for its formation was thus presented: 

In connection with these school li- 
braries a great many questions have 
arisen, and are constantly arising, ques- 
tions not yet satisfactorily answered — 
as, for instance, in regard to the num- 
ber of books that should be included in 
them; the character of these books; the 
best reading for the young; the best 
reference books for the young; ques- 
tions of lending, of access, of manner 
of use, of influence, etc. These are all 
matters which intimately concern the 
teachers. They are matters that, in a 
different field, have been discussed by 
librarians in the annual conference of 
the American Library Association and 
in their library journals. Owing to the 
great demands on the librarians of pub- 
lic libraries in other directions, and 
owing to the peculiar nature of the 
questions which arise in regard to 
school libraries, it is not possible for 
professional librarians, as such, to dis- 
cuss, to propound, or to answer, as they 
should be answered, the questions in 
regard to school libraries already hinted 
at. 

No one should question the great 
work that lies before both public 
schools and public libraries, but neither, 
if attending to its own field, will have 
time or knowledge to bestow on the 
work of the other. There is a field for 
cooperation, but its lines should be dis- 
tinctly marked, and the work therein 
recognized as cooperative. 

Public Libraries can only speak 
from the outside of these things which 
ought to occupy the attention of the 
members of this section, and if its work 
ever accomplishes much of benefit, it 
must be done principally by the school 
people. 
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Periodicals in Reference Work* 

Part II 

The Difficulties of Completing Sets of 

Periodicals 

Frederick Wiotbrop Paxoo 

We have considered the great value 
to a library of periodicals properly 
made available for use. We now come 
to the methods of obtaining the sets 
needed. The second-hand market must 
be depended on almost entirely, and 
while we seldom see bargains in com- 
plete Bles, odd blocks of almost any set 
are common, and the low price is often 
too great a temptation to withstand. 

It would hardly seem necessary to 
speak of the advantage of complete 
sets over broken files if, in going about 
through the libraries of the country, I 
did not see so many cases where a por- 
tion here and a few volumes there had 
been bought by former librarian or 
trustee to be a constant source of irri- 
tation and regret to the present man- 
agement. 

If an imperfect set is bought, it will 
surely need to be completed at some 
future time as the library grows. The 
chances of completing a defective set 
are daily becoming less owing to the 
enormous and constantly increasing 
demands made upon the available ma- 
terial by our public and college libra- 
ries. No one not in constant touch 
with the market can safely purchase 
portions of a set. It is necessary to 
know which volumes to buy first —vol- 
umes without which no set, except the 
common ones, can be completed except 
by the merest chance, or by the pay- 
ment of a sum almost sufficient to pur- 
chase another set. These key volumes, 
around which a set may be built com- 
plete, are not always the first, as in Na- 
tion, Critic, or Cosmopolitan. They 
may. be in the middle, as in Littell's 
living age or New England historical 
and genealogical register. They may 
be at the very end, as in Archaelogia, 
Foreign quarterly review. Science, 
Hunt's merchant's magazine, and many 
others, both alive and dead. 

•Read at the Interstate Conference at Evanston, Feb. 

22, 1898. 



It is sometimes argued that a set with 
a few volumes forever missing is better 
than a whole one at a much higher 
price. Undoubtedly this would be so 
were all the various volumes equally 
useful. But why are a few volumes so 
scarce as to be worth a third or half of 
the price of the whole set. It is not 
lUck, or always a short edition. It often 
means that these volumes contained 
some especially valuable material which 
caused the edition to be literally worn 
out in use. If once in such demand it 
will cont[nue, and therefore the call 
comes more often for missing volumes 
than for those in the library. Many 

Eeople think the demand for a missing 
00k makes a more lasting impression 
on the mind, and that the call is really an 
average one. Why, may we inquire, do 
nearly all the slightly imperfect sets of 
a given periodical lack the same vol- 
umes? A comparison of the catalogs 
of various libraries will show this. It 
is not luck. Consider the pecuniary 
side alone, and still the balance is in 
favor of the set bought all at once, and 
not in fragments. It costs more to buy 
at retail than by wholesale. A set 
made up by taking 10 volumes in ex- 
change from another library, buying 20 
more of a dealer (either because they 
are so cheap, or to encourage your local 
bookman), and then watching auctions 
to fill the gap, finally succeeding by 
the purchase of the missing 10 and 10 
other duplicates of what you already 
have. This plan is almost always more 
expensive than the purchase of a set 
all at once — even if after infinite 
trouble you manage to exchange the 
10 duplicates with some fellow-sufferer. 
Librarians seldom consider their time 
of any money value when they thus try 
to turn bookseller. If they did the dif- 
ference in favor of full sets would be 
more marked. 

It seems to me that the librarian of 
today has more than enough to do in 
his work with the public — in increasing 
the usefulness of the books, in aiding 
the schools, the debating societies and 
literary clubs, and reaching out for new 
readers; devising new methods of work 
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better adapted to the local needs; doing 
a thousand and one things which no 
one 9an do so well as he. He ought 
not to have the bother and worry of 
doing what can be better delegated to 
a specialist. He does not save any 
money by his attention to making up 
broken sets, and his time is worth more 
than money if he is a proper man for 
his position. 

The magazine field is an interesting 
one from its very perplexity It is al- 
ways showing new problems to one con- 
cerned in completing sets. To avoid 
the pitfalls which would be encountered 
by picking up sets in portions is easy. 
Sets can usually be bought in which all 
the volumes are present, especially if 
one plans for a purchase some time 
ahead, and is not in too great a hurry. 
Even in buying full files it is well to be 
sure there are no extra numbers or sup- 
plements necessary to make the series 
complete. For example, few would 
know of the supplement to Popular 
science monthly if it was not indexed 
by Poole. How many libraries now 
possess the no. 21 of this supplement? 
This was not indexed in Poole. 

It is well, therefore, when buying 
sets, either to consult several other 
copies in order to be sure you have all, 
or to take the advice of reliable per- 
sons who have already made such a 
comparison. The latter course has not 
been possible until recently, but now 
there are several sources where such in- 
formation can be obtained among the 
dealers in periodical sets. With all 
your sets completed from vol. I to the 
end, you may at last experience the 
pleasures of a rest after a task well 
done. Not so; it is just here that your 
trouble really begins. All before has 
been more v or less of a task, and has 
taken patience and perseverance; now 
comes the exasperating, irritating strug- 
gle to ensure the perfection of each 
volume by a page by page collation. 

Some librarians say every volume 
bought should at once be collated. I 
think this not at all necessary with new 
books issued only as a whole, except in 
the .case of art books, or those with 



many plates. The public will quickly 
collate for you, and any reputable pub- 
lisher will rectify such mistakes as are 
found in his books, because from their 
very nature these prove the publishers 
at fault. With second-hand books, es- 
pecially periodicals for reference, colla- 
tion is absolutely necessary. In the first 
place, periodicals issued at different 
times, and often carelessly bound, are 
seldom complete, and then some time 
might easily elapse before a reader 
found the mistake. 

Periodicals are much more likely to 
be defective and troublesome than any 
other books in a library. 

It is much easier for a periodical to 
be defective than complete; let me name 
a few reasons why: 

The overworked exchange editor 
snips out a paragraph, the office boy 
removes the mangled remains from the 
waste basket and sells them. Thus 
Critic, Nation, and Publishers* weekly 
are most often defective. 

The thrifty housewife decorates her 
chamber or sewing room with the en- 
gravings and frontispieces, then sells 
the text for old paper. The paper man 
saves magazines out to sell to the book 
dealer. 

How many suites must be adorned 
with Eclectic magazine pictures — judg- 
ing from the supply of "plateless" cop- 
ies on the market. 

The miserly publisher cannot afford 
to send out title and index with last 
number of a volume. He will send it 
if you request it, but you don't. It is 
the purchaser of the volume second- 
hand who asks it, and then, as Harper 
& Bros., say it is **out of stock and will 
not be reprinted." If this title is shut 
in loose it soon gets lost, and the final 
result is the same. 

The careless reader soils the pages^ 
or apparently has poured out his coffee 
to cool upon them. How else can 
these large, yellow stains be accounted 
for? 

The joyfully inartistic child colors the 
pictures in a most weird style, like the 
supplement to the Sunday newspaper. 

The village binder got at the set when 
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owned by the parson, and stripped off 
the last pages of text along with the 
advertisements, notes, or book criti- 
cisms. They were not missed until the 
student needed them. 

Such causes for defects might be 
multiplied indefinitely when we con- 
sider the use of fingers for paper cutters, 
close trimming of margins, bad print- 
ing, duplicate signatures, loose supple- 
ments, and all such chances. 

Therefore, collate sets at once, or 
arrange for collation, if possible, before 
delivery. It is hardly work a boy or 
girl can do correctly, for there are many 
puzzling things which need advanced 
study. There is a whole chapter of 
perversities that might be grouped 
under the head of *' magazines appar- 
ently defective, but really perfect," and 
this class is the hardest of all for a col- 
lator to deal with. 

Some publishers think it a worthy 
scheme to end a volume sooner than 
usual, just to test their patrons* powers 
of observation, or vary the monotony 
of a volume every six months. 

McClures' magazine, vol. 7, has but 
five numbers, and some libraries have 
bound up November, 1897, at the end 
of vol. 7, and have thus unconsciously 
mislaid vol. 8, no. i. 

The overworked editor breaks down 
and retires to the seashore for a time. 
His magazine only awakens from its 
trance on his return. 

Historical magazine, vol. 21, consists 
of January, February, and March, 1872; 
April, May, and June, 1873. Journal 
of speculative philosophy, vol. 22, is 
completed by January and April, 1888, 
September, 1892, and December, 1893. 

The name changes, and the character 
of the periodical, but the volume num- 
ber goes merrily on regardless. 

Where are Munsey's magazine, 1-5? 
They are to be found as Munsey's 
weekly, a cheap, humorous sheet of no 
value whatever to a library. 

Social economist, vol. 9, is followed 
by Gunton's magazine, vol. lO. But, 
on the other hand, Outing did not be- 
gin as "Wheelman" as every librarian 
supposes. A second edition of a num- 



ber sometimes gives us all the text in 
a different type, and in a less number 
of pages, thus causing an appareQt gap 
when the next number is added for 
binding. 

Academy, London, i : 29-30, when 
missing, do not show anything missing. 

An unrighteous desire to make ad- 
vertisers pay higher prices causes the 
ads to be paged in. They will then be 
bound up and stay forever, says the 
manager, but somehow they do not. 
Spectator, London, pages some ads, 
and does not page others. This amuses 
the binder and worries the librarian. 

The editor, planning on an elaborate 
contents, leaves plenty of room for it 
by beginning his volumes at page 7. 
He then conclucles two pages of con- 
tents is all his volume will stand, and 
we hunt for pages 3 to 6 in vain. 

Plates called for to illustrate Dr Los- 
hilder*s article were not published, as 
the professor could not supply the draw- 
ings in time. A little flyer on the cover 
states this and is soon lost, but the ar- 
ticle referring to the plates is always in 
evidence. 

Portrait and sketch of Gov. Blank 
causes us a long struggle, but we finally 
discover it was but a pen portrait. 

This is a sample of the Democratic 
review abbreviated very aptly in Poole 
as the **Dem.** review, which it surely is 
bibliographically. A prize ought to be 
given anyone who can show us vol. 39. 

Some editions, conscience smitten, 
decide that certain volumes are not 
worthy of an index and title page, and 
so publish none. For example. Science, 
vols. 18, 21, 22, 23, and Our day, since 
published in Chicago. 

Such are but a few of the perplexi- 
ties the collator must encounter; each 
magazine is a law unto itself. Tech- 
nical and foreign periodicals are even 
more exasperating than our popular 
ones, and the collator of transactions 
and publications of learned societies is 
fortunate if he or she works in a library 
where still hang Silence-in-this-room 
signs; or expression in words of his or 
her thoughts might lead to instant dis- 
missal. 
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Fiction Appraisal 

The public library of Springfield, 
Mass., has adopted the following plan 
to secure the help of some of its readers 
in determining the class and quality of 
its novels. 

A block of alternate printed and 
blank sheets, with a narrow carbon pa- 
per between, is kept at the desk where 
the books are given out. The spaces 
on the printed sheet are filled in, and 
it given out with a novel. In this way 
the judgment of a large number of peo- 
ple on various books is received. The 
plan of the printed sheet is given below. 
The carbon paper preserves on the 
blank sheet the record of the book as 
it is filled in before being given out. 

City Library Association, Springfield, 
Mass. The Library. 



The 



FICTION— Adult and Juvenile - A pprai—1. 

Author 

Title 

Taken by 

Date Bill of Dated 

Underacore your concluiiong. 

Recommended. Not recommended because 



Suited to readers under 12? 
Boy's story ? Girl's story ? 
country? 



12 to 18? Adults? 
Historical? What 



What period? Problem novel? 

What subject? 

Good description of modern life? Where? 

Cheering? Depressing? Wholesome? Ex- 
citing? Tame? Humorous? Good English? 
Poor English? Strong? Weak? Silly? Un- 
duly sentimental? Pemkious? 
Comments 



Duplicate Clearing House 

The A. L. A. committee reported at 
Philadelphia as to a national clearing 
house for library duplicates, and many 
were disappointed at what was re- 
ported. The expense of transportation 
may make it undesirable to send the 
ordinary duplicates all to a central 
point, and indicates the advantages of 
a duplicate clearing house in connec- 
tion with each state library, these clear- 
ing houses in turn sending to Washing- 
ton books that should be placed with 
regard to the whole country rather than 
to an individual state. The difficulties 
with the state system are two. First, 
that so few of the state libraries have 
either men or means to do any proper 
work, and I regret to say that so few 
state librarians have a creditable inter- 
est beyond drawing their salaries (which 
are usually disgracefully low). Some- 
thing seems to be gained year by year, 
as here and there state librarians are 
appointed who really take an interest 
in their work and try to make it prac- 
tically valuable to the commonwealth. 
With satisfactory librarians and proper 
financial support, the only objection to 
that plan would be the multiplication of 
agencies and an increase in the cost of 
a satisfactory administration, against 
which is the saving in transportation 
on the bulk of books which would be 
sent smaller distances, and the ad- 
vantage of keeping the benefits of 
exchange within the same state. Of 
course these clearing houses could and 
should introduce a system of exchange 
with each other in some cases, though 
probably this work could be done a 
great deal better at Washington. 

The difficulty at Washington is to 
find officeholders who are willing to 
take on the extra labor simply for the 
public good. We shall never have a 
satisfactory adjustment of the duplicate 
question till there is, in connection with 
the national library, a thoroughly or- 
ganized department, having expert 
knowledge as to what is needed, and 
commendable zeal in meeting those 
wants. We have discussed this matter 
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for over 20 years, and I am clear that 
the serious difficulties connected with 
duplicates can be satisfactorily man- 
aged only when we get our central du- 
plicate department for the entire coun- 
try, which probably will do its best 
work by having a representative library 
in each state, preferably the state li- 
brary itself if properly managed, to act 
as branches in the beneficent work. 
We simply must not give up the only 
practicable plan because some people 
are lazy or indifferent or selfish, and so 
put obstacles in the way. If these 
good friends will point out any other 
practicable way of making the books 
as useful, we should of course heed 
their objections. Till then they ought 
to let those help who will, rather than 
hinder those willing to give their time 
and labor to this important work. 

As bearing on this I quote from my 
testimony before the joint committee 
of Congress: 

You have on a rented floor over the 
postoffice in your city a public docu- 
ment division which is doing admirable 
work in distributing to the libraries of 
the country government publications. 
It has on hand some 30,000V., I think. 
It is collecting from libraries and other 
owners United States publications which 
they no longer require, classifying and 
shelving them so as to supply to other 
libraries books greatly needed to com- 
plete sets and meet real wants. This 
work is naturally a part of the national 
library. You have empty shelves that 
will hold all the books, and rooms for 
the small staff employed, and you 
would bring together the work that 
belongs together. Besides the govern- 
ment publications, there will be received 
great quantities of books as gifts, many 
of which will duplicate those already 
in your collection. 

The national library should have full 
power to place these extra volumes 
where they will do most good to the 
country, exchanging some, giving oth- 
ers to small libraries, and when they 
get books so much worn or so com- 
monly duplicated as not to be worth 
further preservation, sending them to 



the paper mill. This is a function which 
it is very dangerous to trust to any but 
tht most skillful, for they will send to 
the mill today, under the guise of trash, 
books that next year or in the next 
generation will be eagerly sought and 
highly valued. It ought to be known 
to every library, and to every private 
book owner, that he may send by cheap 
freight to the National library any liter- 
ary material, wijh the assurance that 
under its skillful management it will 
be sure to accomplish the maximum 
amount of good, and that nothing of 
value will be wasted. Much of this 
work could be done, as we are doing it 
in New York, by the State library, but 
there is a very large field that is na- 
tional rather than local in its scope, and 
there are many who will give their 
books to the finest library in the world 
as a matter of sentiment or national 
pride when they would not give to their 
small and modest local library. 

Melvil Dewey. 



At the Atlantic City meeting of the 
New Jersey library association, a com- 
mittee was appointed to publish and dis- 
tribute throughout New Jersey, where 
libraries are not in existence, the laws 
relating to the formation and support 
of libraries, the statistics in relation to 
the number of libraries in the state, the 
number of towns without libraries, and 
such other matters as would be of in- 
terest in stimulating the growth and 
increase of the number of free public 
libraries, and to encourage their estab- 
lishment under municipal control. 

The committee has issued a circular 
letter calling for contributions to assist 
in carrying on the work. The treasurer 
is Miss C. G. Lambert, public library, 
Passaic, N. J., who will receipt for all 
money received. 



A graduate of a library school, with 
some experience in a college library, 
desires a position, either as cataloger in 
a large, or librarian of a small, library. 
Would undertake the organization of 
small new libraries. Address M. H., 
care of Public Libraries. 
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Tour of the Traveling Librarians 

After the busy week of sightseeing 
in London and Paris which followed 
the visit to Oxford, all were glad that 
the city of Cambridge was the objec- 
tive point of the next move. It was a 
party tired in body and mind, and al- 
most ready to say enough, that gath- 
ered at the Waterloo station on Satur- 
day morning, July 31. But there had 
been much scattering of the clan dur- 
ing the previous week, so that there 
was a little novelty in the association 
again in the narrow compartments of 
the railway cars as they flew through 
the green fields toward Cambridge. 
There were experiences to exchange, 
comparisons to make on the different 
routes taken in the previous week, and 
so by the time the end of the journey 
was reached, everyone was in a better 
mood to appreciate the beauties and 
pleasures that lay before them. 

The party met here the one really 
poor hotel which fell to their lot in their 
travels. The accommodations were of 
the most meager and the service was 
execrable. Dr Brown, of Boston, ex- 
pTessed the sentiments of all the party 
in the following lines: 

The Bull at Cambridge is a very dan- 
gerous animal, and is to be carefully 
avoided by all timorous travelers; its 
poor feed gives it a very lean and hun- 
gry aspect; its nature is morose and 
irascible, and the red rags which the 
Americans flaunt in his face drive him 
nearly crazy. Beware The Bull! 

Aside from the momentary discom- 
fort of the stay at The Bull, the visit to 
Cambridge stands out in the minds of 
most of the travelers as par excellence 
in all the tour. The environment of the 
town is beautiful, situated as it is on 
the banks of the beautiful Cam river, 
surrounded by typical English fields 
and dales. The ancient and dignified 
collection of colleges and chapels while 
bearing all the charming flavor of an- 
tiquity, are free from the somberness 
and weight which seemed to pervade 
Oxford. There were no iron bars, sun- 
shine penetrated all the "quads," color 
and brightness were everywhere. The 



people of the colleges were of the pres- 
ent, and while the specialists were in- 
terested in their particular lines, they 
were no less so in the affairs of the day 
and particularly in the work and ambi- 
tions of the American people. 

The plans and rules of college life in 
England are very different from those 
in our country, and we were much in- 
terested in the explaniations of them. 
The colleges are, in government and 
finances, independent of each other, ex- 
cept as all are under the oversight of the 
university. The university professors 
are usually devoted to the law, -divinity, 
or medical schools, or to some special 
course of university lectures; but the 
teaching of the undergraduates is car- 
ried on by the Fellows attached to each 
college and the tutors, while the final 
examinations for a degree are held un- 
der the supervision of the university. 
Some colleges are better endowed than 
others, though existing side by side, 
and some have more clerical eifts within 
their power, and also more scholarships. 
In Cambridge, as in Oxford, th^ col- 
leges differ in sizeof buildings and num- 
ber of students, some having only 70 or 
80, while others, like St. John's and 
Trinity, have 300 and 600 respectively. 

In each college the oversight of stu- 
dents is quite particular along certain 
lines, far more so than at any college 
in our country. Each college has high 
walls around its gardens, and with spe- 
cial protection against climbing; and, 
as the windows of rooms on the ground 
floor looking out upon the street are oc- 
cupied for other purposes than as dor- 
mitories, no egress is possible except 
through the huge doorway or gate, 
which is shut at a stated hour every 
evening. No one can pass this gate 
after that hour except by the knowl- 
edge of the porter, who lives adjoining, 
and must report the student to the 
proper college officer. As the student 
must be present at morning chapel, and 
to reach it must pass this gate, though 
he may remain out all night, his ab- 
sence will thus be known by the porter, 
and reported. This supervision, which 
would be amazing to many an Amer- 
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ican student, has been so long main- 
tained that it is here recorded as a mat- 
ter of course, and students having vis- 
itors are expected to see that they 
leave the college before the hour of 
gate-shutting, which is never late. 

The arrangements for meals are also 
[>eculiar, and have some advantages, 
while they lose the pleasant relations of 
student club life, as in our own land. 
Each student's breakfast, so far as the 
meat and bread are concerned, is sent 
him at a certain hour from the college 
kitchen. He has his own butter, and 
makes his own tea (few drink coffee); 
but in the early evening dinner is pro- 
vided for all together in the hall, where 
also the Fellows and tutor eat at tables 
on a dais. Each college has its hall, 
generally hung with the portraits of 
benefactors and distinguished grad- 
uates, and the windows of stained glass 
adorned with suggestive characters, or 
the coats-of-arms of the college and 
founder. The seats are usually long 
benches, and chairs are rarely, if ever, 
provided. These halls are generally 

2uite beautiful, and that at Trinity, 
Cambridge, is very handsome. The 
head of the college, variously called 
president, master, warden or rector, oc- 
cupies a residence forming part of the 
college buildings, while the other mar- 
ried professors, or Fellows, may live at 
a distance. Services are rarely held in 
the college chapel on Sunday, the stu- 
dent being left free to attend services 
at the University church, which is in the 
heart of the town. 

The librarians of the various col- 
leges were untiring in showing their 
precious treasures in the way of manu- 
scripts, early prints and illuminated 
books. The library of Corpus Christi 
was particularly rich in its valuable mss. 
We gazed with reverend awe on Becket's 
psalter, autograph letters from men 
high on church calendar and the roll 
of world's fame; an old Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle from invasion of Julius Caesar 
to 1070; the four gospels in Latin; the 
version of St Jerome written before the 
end of the fifth century, and sent by 



Gregory the Great to Augustine, first 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

At St John's library we were de- 
lighted with the beautiful old carved 
wood bookcases, with the little recess 
in the end of each case where is placed 
a class catalog made in 1650, plainly 
written and in good preservation. A 
beautiful collection of early English 
books is also here. 

Trinity library has perhaps the most 
interesting collections. The building 
was designed and built by Christopher 
Wren in 1660, and with its high win- 
dows is a light, airy place. There is a 
large collection of ancient pottery, 
which was found in the yard; a fine col- 
lection of Greek and Roman coin; orig- 
inal manuscripts by Bacon, Milton and 
Thackeray. An outline of Paradise 
lost, written five years before the poem 
was printed, shows the intention of 
modeling its form after a Greek tragedy 
in five acts. "Through that long walk 
of limes we went" and faced the win- 
dows of Hallam*s room overlooking 
the green. The Queen has apartments 
in Trinity hall opening out on the large 
quad, though they are not occupied; 
but the master showed with pride the 
golden tablet on wall which confirms 
the fact that Her Gracious Majesty and 
the Prince Consort were there at one 
time. At Magdalen library we saw the 
original diary written by Samuel Pepys, 
and his library, which was a gift to this 
library. But time is too short to tell 
of all the wonderful things. 

The very interesting account of these 
collections, given in an earlier number 
of Public Libraries by Mr Pink of 
the Free public library of Cambridge, 
was somewhat a preparation, but tne 
large number of them was a delight 
and wonder. The Free public library, 
by the way, visited on Saturday even- 
ing, seemed more like the libraries at 
home than any of the institutions we 
visited. A changing crowd stood in 
line for nearly three hours, in spite of 
the fact that they were waited on at the 
rate of one a minute. We had to re- 
vise our opinion of the superiority of 
our charging systems, with the fact be- 
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fore us that notwithstanding the ledger 
system they used, the people were 
served quickly. We found several la- 
bor-saving devices and conveniences in 
this library which seemed to be a little 
ahead of the average library we visited. 
Their bulletins, printed matter, reports 
and the like, were extremely good. One 
of the finest collections of Shakespeari- 
ana in the country is in this building. 

The social side of our visit, while not 
of the kind to tire, was full of the 
graceful kindness and generous wel- 
come which leaves a warm glow in the 
hearts of guests. Invitations to dinner 
in some of the noted halls, to garden 
teas, and to informal visits to the de- 
lightful homes are pleasures the m^m-^ 
ories of which delight us yet. On 
Sunday a number enjoyed the services 
in the different churches and chapels, 
others drifted for miles down the Cam 
river amid the most beautiful landscape 
imaginable, and others walked through 
the beautiful groves surrounding the 
colleges. In the afternoon a garden 

Earty was given by the Mayor, Horace 
>arwin and his charming wife. The 
cordiality and the graceful hospitality 
of Mr and Mrs Darwin and their friends 
who assisted them quite won the hearts 
of every visitor, and an Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance treaty would have received 
the hearty support then and there of 
every traveler who reluctantly said 
good-bye to these charming people. 



Loan System 

Virginia Dodg^e, Cedar Rapids (la.) public 
library 

In taking up the loan system there 
are two sides to consider: First, we 
place the public for whose use the libra- 
ry is designed; and. second, the library. 
The two come into direct contact over 
the loan desk, and the usefulness and 
power of the library in the community 
depends largely upon the intelligence 
and ability of the person who gives 
that public what it wants, both in books 
and information. 

Since so much depends upon this 
position, due attention should be given 



to the qualifications of the attendant 
who is placed at the loan desk, and it 
is suggested that the old-time habit of 
putting apprentices in this important 
position be done away with to the better 
serving of the public. Some of the qual- 
ifications of such an attendant are, tact, 
which must be inborn and ever after- 
wards cultivated; courtesy, which, if not 
inborn, must be permanently acquired; 
good memory, self-composure, prompt- 
ness and accuracy, systematic habits, 
wide knowledge of books and authors, 
a knowledge also of spoken languages, 
and above all, an unfailing enthusiasm; 
for philosophers tell us that under 
stress of enthusiasm one can accom- 
plish tasks otherwise impossible, then 
with unlimited resources the attendant 
may palm off really good books on 
borrowers. If, being endowed with 
these requirements, a person is raised 
to the dignity of an attendant in charge 
of the loan desk, let him not be puffed 
up with unseemly pride, but let him 
studiously avoid anything that re- 
sembles patronizing manners and dic- 
tatorial speech, and let him spare no 
trouble consistent with attention due 
to other borrowers, in giving informa- 
tion and assistance to anyone who may 
ask it. 

In considering the needs of the two 
parties concerned, we find the charac- 
teristic which appeals most strongly to 
the public is the speed with which a 
book may. be received and delivered; 
also it must be remembered that the 
less part the borrower has in the oper- 
ation the better he likes the system; 
the library must ask of him only those 
facts absolutely necessary to fill his 
order, and he must be keep in ignorance 
of everything which might suggest red 
tape. 

Now, on the part of the library, it, 
being a business institution, must keep 
a record of its transactions. It should 
be able to tell whether the library is 
really of use to the community; in order 
to do this, it must be in possession 
of certain statistics. It must also know 
whether the best books are really called 
for; whether more people are reading 
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than at this time a year ago; what the 
prevailing taste of the community is; 
whether people are gradually accumu- 
lating private libraries at the expense 
of the public; whether everyone is get- 
ting an equal chance at the popular 
books; where is a book that people are 
calling for. It is the question to get 
these statistics at least cost of time 
and trouble to the public, and with 
least expenditure of labor and least 
risk of error on the part of the library. 
To this end many systems and devices 
have been formed. 

The two systems best known are the 
ledger and card system, the slip being 
only a rudimentary form of the card 
system and keeping but a temporary 
record. The ledger differs from the 
card system in keeping the entries in a 
book. It has these advantages over the 
card system: 

Entries cannot be lost or mislaid. 

Takes up less space than same in- 
formation in any other form. 

Handled rapidly. 

These are offset by certain disad- 
vantages: 

Impossible to change the order of 
accounts to alphabetic or any other to 
get at certain facts. 

Pages when soiled cannot be re- 
placed. 

In course of time an active reader 
may have several library numbers 
which would tend to confusion. 

But one person can use the ledger 
at a time. 

The other well-known form, the card 
system, has an advantage over the 
ledger in admitting of any arrangement, 
or change of arrangement, at any time. 
This system is capable of so many 
modifications, that it is difficult to 
decide upon an arrangement which is 
most convenient, accurate, and eco- 
nomical. Before deciding upon a card 
system for a small public library, it is 
necessary to consider the general prin- 
ciples underlying the loan system. It 
must be remembered that ** more than 
most other questions of library man- 
agement the loan system must be 
adapted to the library, and there is no 



royal method suited in all its details 
to every library alike." But there are 
certain factors to be considered in each 
case, such as, the number of volumes 
in a library; the number of volumes 
allowed to each reader; the number of 
borrowers, whether personally known 
to the librarian; whether notices are to 
be sent in all cases to delinquents; the 
rapidity with which borrowers change 
residence; also methods of reaching 
and helping borrowers. And one im- 
portant step has been taken in this 
direction by the two-book system, that 
is, allowing the reader to take two 
books at a time, one other than fiction, 
the object being to encourage him in 
this way to read something besides 
fiction. This idea is worked out in 
many ways by many libraries; in one, 
there are two cards, one fiction and one 
non-fiction; in another, one card which 
is divided into fiction and non-fiction 
columns; in another, the distinction is 
made by stamping fiction entries in 
blue ink, non-fiction entries in red ink; 
in still another, the entries are not 
divided in any way, and it is claimed 
that the only difficulty is in an occa- 
sional carelessness at the receiving 
window in checking off the wrong 
card, but this does not occur often 
enough to make it serious. 

Then there are certain questions to 
be considered which are answered by 
the charging system. Those answered 
by the book card: 

Is a given book out? 

If out, who has it? 

When did he take it out? 

When is it to be sent for as overdue? 

Has the book ever been out? 

How many times and when has the 
book been out? 

By an arrangement according to date: 

How many and what books were is- 
sued on a given day? 

How many and what books are due 
on a given day? 

How many and what books of a given 
class are issued on a given day? 

How many and what books are now 
out charged to borrowers? 
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How many and what books are now 
at the bindery? 

Has a certain book been rebound, 
and when? 

What books have been discarded. 

By an account kept with borrower's 
card: 

Has a given borrower a book charged 
to him? 

How many books are charged to him ? 

What books are charged to him? 

How many persons have now books 
charged to them? 

Are these the persons who registered 
earliest or latest? 

How often has the borrower made 
use of the library? 

Has a borrower had a given book 
before? 

What has been the character of the 
borrower's reading? 

Is the borrower's card still in force 
and used? 

Has this person a right to draw books ? 

But it does not follow that that sys- 
tem which answers the most questions 
is the best, for it may be at expense 
and labor out of proportion to the 
value of information — a point each 
library must decide for itself, for the 
college library, free city library, and 
village differ widely as to patronage 
and resources. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that 
simplicity be made the keynote for a 
charging system for a small public 
library, for, in the words of Miss Plum- 
mer, ** it implies speed, thus fulfilling 
the great demand of the public, and it 
insures greater accuracy, which is of 
importance to the library." 



Among the helpful things done by the 
Chicago Normal School library is the 
preparation of special lists of books on 
various topics connected with the work 
of the teachers. These are printed for 
distribution among the students. The 
call numbers of the different Chicago 
libraries where the book may be had, as 
well as the numbers of the Normal 
School library, are also printed. Lists 
on American history and nature study 
have been printed recently. 



Library Schools 

Drexel 

The fifth annual commencement of 
the Drexel institute was held June 14, 
in the Auditorium of the institute. The 
exercises included an address on tech- 
nical education by the Rev Dr George 
Dana Boardman. The graduates of the 
Library school numbered 14. 

Illinois 

Qraduatea. Degree of B. L. 8. 

Grace Osborne Edwards (A. B. Wel- 
Icsley). Thesis: Library bulletins. Bib- 
liography: Reading list on history of 
Ilhnois, 1673-1861. 

Certificate* 

Louise Beerstecher Krause. Thesis: 
American publishers' series. Bibliog- 
raphy: Reading list on library archi- 
tecture. 

Grace O. Edwards, B. L. S. '98, has 
been appointed assistant cataloger at 
the library of the University of Illinois. 

Laura R. Gibbs will have charge of 
the loan desk next year. 

Pratt 

The work of the class during the 
third term consists largely of practical 
work in the several departments of the 
library. In addition to this, the stu- 
dents have visited a number of the 
libraries of New York and vicinity, the 
special methods of which are compared 
and discussed. In addition to these 
library visits, the class attended an 
auction sale at Bangs, obtained an idea 
of the booksellers' point of view from 
visits to Charles Scribner*s Sons and 
G. E. Stechert's, watched the processes 
of bookbinding during an afternoon 
spent at the establishment of Neumann 
Brothers, and, thanks to the courtesy of 
F. E. Hopkins, had the rare pleasure 
of a visit to the Marion press. 

The class graduates the full number, 
20,*that entered in October. 



* Not eligrible to degree because of change in entrance 
requirements at time of transfer of the school in 1807. 
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Susan A. Hutchinson, '98, returned 
to the Blackstone memorial library at 
Branford, Conn., as assistant librarian, 
on May i. 

Elsie Adams, '98, has been appointed 
librarian of the Polytechnic institute, 
Brooklyn, and will enter upon her du- 
ties September 15. 

Harriet B. Gooch, '98, will be en- 
gaged during the summer at the library 
of Harvard university, in cataloging a 
collection of pamphlets. 

Flora R. Petrie, '97, has given up a 

Eosition as indexer at the New York 
ife insurance company to accept that 
of assistant at the Y. M. C. A. library, 
New York. 

Mrs Henry H. Hustis, formerly head 
cataloger of the Pratt institute free li- 
brary, has been engaged by the Warder 
library, Springfield, Ohio, to prepare 
their finding-list for printing. 

Louise G. Hinsdale, '98, will be occu- 
pied during the summer in cataloging 
the library of Lakewood, N. J. 

The Danger in Implied Criticism 

One of the charter members of the 
A. L. A., widely known for active in- 
terest in good literature, recently sent 
a note to the publisher of a magazine 
of short stories, that the copy regularly 
received was not subscribed for, and as 
no one in the house read it that it might 
be discontinued. It was th ought hardly 
fair to take the publication from the 
mails when no one was getting any ben- 
efit from it. We give the publishing 
company's reply, omitting names, as a 
warning to librarians that they must 
make an explicit statement, when re- 
turning any publication, that in their 
judgment it is unequaled for literary 
merit. Possibly a physician's certificate 
that the patient had been forbidden to 
read anything whatever would be ac- 
cepted by the publishers as a sufficient 
cause for declining to subscribe: 

"As to the literary merits of . 

we can only say that while we have 
found it possible to publish the cleanest 
and most fascinating story magazine 
in existence, it is not possible for us to 



endow people with an understanding: 
the Creator alone can do that. And in 
cases where he has seen fit to bestow 
venom instead of brains and the gan- 
grene of jealousy in place of intelli- 
gence, the never finds a wel- 
come we are glad to say. 

In order that you may know what 
people of intelligence think of our 
publication, we inclose herewith copies 
of a few letters that tell their own story. 

Believe us with sincere sympathy," 



Charging ^System Wanted 

Our charging system is the usual one 
in the New York circulating libraries. 
The reader's number and date is marked 
in pencil on the colored book card. 
Notwithstanding care, errors will creep 
in, and a number instead of being on 
the card 1124 will read 241 1 or 1214. 
In the course of the year every library 
has more or less books lost through 
this source. I am looking for some sort 
of mechanical device to obviate this 
difficulty. I have had in mind some 
such plan as this, but this has serious 
objections. I would have a series of 
numbers for a rubber stamp prepared, 
one after the other, on tapes of 500 or 
1000 each, and when a new reader is 
placed on the list, cut from this tape 
his corresponding number and glue it 
on his card. When he takes out a book 
use this for a stamp, and stamp the 
book card directly from the rubber 
stamp on the reader's card, and date in 
the usual way. This plan would be 
easy, cheap, and mistakes would be 
impossible, but the reader's cards 
would be very bulky to file, and the 
ink from the stamp would mar the fly- 
leaves of the book. In short, it would 
be unclean and in the way. 

Some such plan would, I am sure, be 
adopted by all libraries using the reg- 
ular card-charging system. I hope 
that this suggestion will set some wide- 
awake library economist to work, with 
the result of perfecting a very good 
system. Edwin White Gailliard, 
Webster Free Library 
New York City. 
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American Library Association 

Local information 

The 20th annual conference of the 
American library association will be 
held at Lakewood, New York, on 
Chautauqua lake. The headquarters 
will be in the Hotel Waldniere. The 
sessions of the conference will be held 
in the hotel assembly hall. The officers 
and committees will have offices near 
the hall. 

Mail for visiting librarians should be 

addressed , 

Lakewood, New York. 
Care American Library Association. 

Lakewood is five miles from James- 
town, a city of 25,000, with which it 
has convenient trolley, railway, and 
steamboat connections. Jamestown is 
the base of supplies for the lake resorts. 

Steam ferries ply many times hourly 
between Lakewood, the resorts on the 
opposite side of the lake, and Celoron, 
two miles below. 

The large steamers of the Red stack 
line make 24 runs daily up and down 
the lake (20 miles), stopping at Lake- 
wood on each run. The round trip oc- 
cupies four hours. Steamboat tickets 
in coupon books will be sold by the 
steamboat company, 10 tickets for 
^1.50 or 20 for (2.50. Each coupon is 
good between any two points on the 
lake. 

Satisfactory livery stables are main- 
tained at Lakewood, where carriages, 
'bus, trap, or four-in-hand can be hired 

A fine boat livery is conducted, with 
a large fleet of St Lawrence skiffs for 
rent. Sailing craft and steam yachts 
of various sizes are also attached to 
this livery, and can be secured for in- 
dividual use or for a party, with an ex- 
perienced sailor or crew in charge. 

During the summer the lake roads 
offer delightful bicycle rides. Infor- 
mation in full can be obtained of the 
bureau at the Waldmere regarding cy- 
cling routes, and the local consul of 
the League of American wheelmen 
will supply guides for cycling parties. 
First-class wheels in good condition 
will be for rental at the headquarters. 



the rates being 25 cents an hour, ti.50 
a day, $4 for the week. 

Golf players will doubtless be inter- 
ested in learning that links are laid out 
at Lakewood, where they can enjoy the 
popular game to their hearts' content 

The management of Chautauqua 
offers the librarians free admission to 
the assembly grounds from July 4 to 
II. On Library day librarians will be 
transported to Chautauqua and return 
without charge. 

One of the most interesting and 
helpful features of the association 
week at Lakewood will be the large ex- 
hibition that various publishers and 
dealers in library supplies have arranged 
for the week of the meetings. The 
value of such an exhibition and the in- 
terest which every librarian will take in 
it, are sure to make it one of the chief 
centers of attraction at the conference. 

Entertainment 

Some change has been made in the 
entertainment program, which is now as 
follows: 

Monday evening, July 4, there will 
be an informal reception at the Wald- 
mere, Lakewood, to be followed by a 
display of fireworks over the waters of 
the lake. The day of Monday will be 
left open for greetings and individual 
visits to points of interest. 

Tuesday evening, July 5, a boat ride 
will be given over the lower portion of 
the lake, visiting Celoron for a theater 
party at the famous garden theater. Il- 
luminations will be a feature. 

Wednesday evening, July 6, at 7 
o'clock, Mr and Mrs William H. Proud- 
fit will entertain the association at a 
garden party on their spacious grounds 
at Shadyside, adjoining Lakewood. 
This will be the principal social feature 
of conference week. 

Thursday, July 7, will be Library day 
at the Chautauqua assembly. On this 
day the sessions of the conference will 
be held on the assembly grounds. 

Late Friday afternoon a trolley ride 
will be given over the city and subur- 
ban lines of the Jamestown street rail- 
way system. 
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Library Meetings 

Connecticut — The meeting of the Li- 
brary association in Bristol on June 7, 
at the public library, was of unusual in- 
terest because the topics discussed were 
all closely related. 

The session was opened by a very 
interesting and timely address by the 
Hon. E. Peck of Bristol on The legiti- 
mate aspirations of a village library. 
He said by that term he meant such 
libraries as Bristol has. Do not 
specialize in popular fiction, and on 
the other hand, do not cater entirely to 
the people of culture. Most of the 
books of current fiction in 10 years will 
be dead trash, but the best literature 
will always be wanted. Strive for 
breadth of scope; choose broad books 
rather than the special, and be solici- 
tous to have the fiction and magazines 
of a quality to attract those who are 
not familiar with the best literature. 
One field in which every village library 
should specialize is that of local his- 
tory. All public documents of local 
character, town reports, church man- 
uals, in short everything connected 
with the town, should be collected for 
the needs of the future historian. The 
public library should be democratic, 
not an apostle to the genteels, not over 
punctilious about decorum, and should 
serve the artistic needs of the town 
along with its other needs by providing 
photographs of works of art, either to 
be used in the schools or on its own 
walls. No aspiration can be too high 
to be legitimate, but it may be too high 
to be attained. 

Corinne Bacon, of the New Britain 
institute, followed with an exceedingly 
well-prepared paper on What consti- 
tutes morality in fiction? She said 
that the moral novel must deal with the 
whole of life. A book which preaches 
to get rich, honestly if one can, but get 
rich anyhow, is immoral, and a novel 
which confuses the ideas of right and 
wrong is immoral. A book may be so 
untrue to life that it is immoral, and a 
book may be such a mixture of the im- 
possible and the realistic that it may re- 



sult in a false, unhealthy story Truth 
should be the most important factor of 
fiction, and there is often greater dan- 
ger in the false picture of life than in 
the mentioned evils of life. Fiction is 
often made harmful, not by what is put 
in, but by what is left out. The ques- 
tion of morality is a question of treat- 
ment rather than the subject-matter. A 
book may help one person while it may 
hurt another, and likewise a book may 
hurt a person at one age while it may 
help him at another. The main test of 
a book is the personal test. Choose 
your books as you would your friends. 

At 12 o'clock a recess was taken and 
through the thoughtful courtesy of the 
trustees a trolley car was placed at the 
dis{^osal of the guests and a ride was 
taken to Lake Compounce, where din- 
ner was enjoyed. 

At 2:30 the meeting opened with an 
enjoyable paper by H. \V. Kent, of the 
Peck Memorial library of Norwich, on 
Library museums. He said that the 
museums of science and national his- 
tory are most valuable, and the day is 
not far away when the scientifically ar- 
ranged museum will become a necessity. 
I n our world of today the museum takes 
third place, all systems of education 
having first, and public libraries second 
place. A librarian who has the time 
and taste for collecting and arranging 
bibliographical details of books, such as 
examples of printing, paper and parch- 
ments, inks, bindings, curiosities of il- 
lustrations from earliest ages down to 
the present time, would be doing a good 
work in instructing his or her commu- 
nity. Local history material, such as 
photographs, engravings, maps, public 
documents of all kinds, should be ar- 
ranged, labeled, and used in the instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

A. D. Risteen, of the Hartford steam 
boiler company, followed with a help- 
ful paper on Scientific books in a small 
library. He said that he was optimistic 
in most things, but in the realm of sci- 
entific books he was sorry to say there 
were really very few first-class works. 
There ought to be those written in a 
dignified, comprehensive style, but 
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those men who can write such ones 
will not. Every small library should 
give attention to out-of-door sciences. 
Books such as those by Shaler and Gib- 
son are always useful, but books on 
physiology and such sciences become 
obsolete in a short time. Mr Risteen 
indorsed the following list of books for 
a public library on popular science: 
Appleton's Library of useful stories, 
Young's General astronomy, Packard's 
Elements of zoology, Roscoe's Ele- 
ments of chemistry, Dr Barry's Bac- 
teria, Hopkins* Experimental physics, 
Ganot's Physics, Le Comte's Elements 
of geology, Huxley and Reynold's 
Chemistry, Prudden's Story of bacteria, 
Prudden's Dust and its dangers; peri- 
odicals: Nature, American electrician. 
He also suggested that the Connecti- 
cut Library association procure the 
assistance of experts to recommend 
books in the various lines of science as 
they are published, rather than rely 
upon reviews. 

The last exercise was an account 
from a number of librarians present, 
who spoke of the special features of 
the past year's work in their different 
libraries. Angeline Scott. 

PennsyWania— The last meeting of the 
library club till fall was held May 23, 
at the Wagner free institute of science 
in Philadelphia. The meeting was 
called to order by Mr Barnwell, who in- 
troduced Dr E. J. Nolan, librarian of 
the Academy of natural sciences. Dr 
Nolan delivered an exceedingly clever 
address of an hour, detailing the Litera- 
ture of natural history. It is impos- 
sible tp complain that he did not begin 
far back enough, as he reported Adam 
as being the first zoologist when he 
named all the beasts of the field. He 
informed his listeners cursorily, that 
Eve was the first botanist and Noah 
the first museum collector, and then 
gave an interesting account of the la- 
bors of Aristotle and the narrow es- 
cape of his works from total destruc- 
tion, describing how the manuscripts 
had been bequeathed to Theophrastus, 
by him again bequeathed to the latter's 
favorite disciple Neleus, who retained 



for himself the manuscripts of the two 
philosophers, and how in order to save 
them from seizure by the Royalty of 
^ergamus, his descendants hid them in 
a cellar, where they remained exposed 
to damp and worms for two centuries, 
when they were sold to Apellicon of 
Athens, who prepared from them a 
new edition of Aristotle's works, cor- 
recting errors, filling in gaps, and lead- 
ing the way to the recovery of much 
that had been lost or very inaccurately 
handed down. His account of the la- 
bors of Linnaeus, and his success in es- 
tablishing the binomial nomenclature, 
was followed up by accounts of the 
great Buffon, Cuvier, and others. His 
address was charming, and gave an in- 
sight into the thousands of volumes 
that go to make up a library on natural 
history. A very cordial vote of thanks 
was extended to him for his interesting 
address, and after the reference of the 
names of some new members to the 
executive committee for election, the 
meeting broke up with the comforting 
feeling that the series of addresses dur- 
ing the past season had been of an un- 
usually interesting and high character. 
At the next meeting an address is to be 
given by James Warrington on books 
of Psalmody, illustrated by an exhibi- 
tion of rare books upon the subject, and 
aided by a double quartette to illustrate 
the growth and development of this in- 
teresting section of music. Mr Barn- 
well closed the proceedings with an 
earnest and cordial address to the mem- 
bers, pressing upon them the benefit to 
be obtained by joining in the forthcom- 
ing A. L. A. convention at Chautauqua. 



The A. L. A. yearbook for 1898 
gives graphic descriptions and direc- 
tions for outings for odd hours at 
Lakewood. The entire lake abounds 
in picturesque roads and bypaths, and 
the visitor awheel, afloat, or afoot can- 
not go amiss in his search for scenic 
beauty. 

There are many interesting places 
easily accessible from Lakewood which 
will repay the time spent in visiting 
them. 
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Library Notes 

Melvil Dewej 

Straig^ht edg^es.—Many librarians never 
learn how much quicker and more con- 
venient for many purposes is a stand- 
ard straight edge than the ordinary 
scissors, shears, or even the more con- 
venient knife which many men use so 
skillfully. An uncommon but very 
useful form of small, straight edge is a 
standard P card 7.5x12.5cm. made of 
tin with sharp edges, with a button in 
the center. With this any paper can 
be quickly torn down to the standard 
size for filing in the card index. The 
more usual size is 7.5x20cm. It takes 
the place of both rule and shears and 
is much quicker. For taking short 
clippings from newspapers and many 
other uses, one familiar with the straight 
€dge can do the work quicker and bet- 
ter than with scissors. 

Gift lists in columns.— Many libraries 
through carelessness print their gift 
lists in single columns, with long lead- 
ers from the name to the number of 
volumes or pamphlets given. In most 
cases the list would go in half the space 
by using double columns, for nine tenths 
of the entries require only half the 
width. But if one wishes to pad out a 
report with blanks and leaders he could 
at least put the number of volumes just 
before the name, so that the eye should 
be saved the perceptible strain of follow- 
ing the leaders across the page. Some 
readers dp not notice this, others do not 
understand it, but the fact remains that 
there is a perceptible strain, and the 
delicate gravity chronometers in re- 
cent years have been able to measure 
and put down in figures what before we 
had to trust to theory. A librarian by 
his position is bound to use the best 
forms in printing, and no one after hav- 
ing attention called to this matter 
should be guilty of using leaders in such 
places when it is cheaper and easier 
to bring the figure close to the name. 

Reading furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge, it is thinking 
that makes what is read ours. — /oAn 
Locke, 



Questions and Answers 

Q, 24. What is considered the aver- 
age time necessary to discharge a book 
and charge another to the borrower? 

A, So much enters into such a ques- 
tion that it is not easy to strike an aver- 
age. Much depends on how many peo- 
ple are employed in the work, how dis- 
tant the book stacks are from the loan 
desk, charging system used, etc. 

Q, 25. Is it customary for the library 
board to consult the librarian on mat- 
ters pertaining to the policy of the li- 
brary before making a decision thereon? 

A. It seems that such a thing cer- 
tainly should be done. In a summary 
prepared by F. M. Crunden the replies 
of 37 librarians to such a question, 22 
answered affirmatively, and the remain- 
der answered "generally" or ''nearly 
always.'* 

Q, 26, What is the average length of 
vacation in libraries in towns of 20,000? 

A, From a number of instances it 
seems probable that four weeks in the 
year is the average length of the libra- 
rian's vacation and two weeks for the 
assistants. 

Q. 2y. What is considered average 
time for preparing a new book for cir- 
culation? 

A. This depends somewhat on the 
book. For an average book of travel 
or history, where there is little doubt 
about classification and catalog points, a 
good average is 30 minutes. A trial ex- 
periment, without telling the object of 
the work, footed up as follows: Check- 
ing bill and order entries, 5 m.; colla- 
ting, 5 m.; cutting, embossing, pocket 
and label, 6 m.; accessioning, 3 m.; 
classifying and marking, 5 m.; shelf list 
card. 2 m.; book card, 2 m.; catalog 
cards, 12m.; time, 40 m. 

Q. 28, Where can an accurate list of 
the libraries of the United States, and 
statistics regarding them, be obtained? 

A, There is no absolutely correct list 
so far as we know. The list published 
by the Bureau of education in Washing- 
ton is the best source for the informa- 
tion wanted, but that has a. good deal 
of "dead timber" on it. 
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News from the Field 

Bast 

The Nichols memorial library at 
Kingston, N. H., was dedicated June 9. 

E. H. Anderson, of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburg, has gone abroad with 
his wife. 

John Curtis, of Boston, has given 
S4000 to the public library of his native 
town, Hanover, Mass. 

Ex-mayor F. C. Sayles will present a 
library building to Pawtucket, R. I., as 
a memorial to his wife. 

Dr G. E. Wire, of Evanston, 111., has 
been appointed librarian of the Bar as- 
sociation of Worcester, Mass. 

Clara Bidwell, for several years in 
the Somerville (Mass.) public library, 
was married May 18 to C. H. Warren. 

Sam Walter Foss, the poet, has been 
elected librarian of Somerville (Mass.) 
public library to succeed the late J. S. 
Hayes. 

Isabel Ely Lord has been elected li- 
brarian of Bryn Mawr college, to suc- 
ceed Miss Palmer, who resigns after 10 
years' service. 

The report of the New Haven (Conn.) 
public library gives the circulation for 
last year as 105,888V.; number of vol- 
umes added, 2301. 

Everett E. Thompson, of Springfield, 
Mass., has been elected assistant libra- 
rian of Amherst college, to succeed the 
late Edward Dickinson. 

Alice F. Ordway, for 15 years assist- 
ant state librarian of Kansas, died from 
an overdose of chloral, June i, in a 
hotel at Greenfield, Mass. 

The Weeks memorial library, at 
Greenland, N. H., was dedicated May 
19. It is built of pressed brick with 
marble trimmings, and is furnished 
throughout with the latest appliances. 

The city library of Springfield, Mass., 
held a most beautiful exhibition of 
original pictures of St Mark, Venice, in 
the art building on June 1-3. Prepara- 



ticfh for it was made by issuing a bulle- 
tin, a bit of artistic work containing an 
annotated list of the principal books 
relating to Venice in the library. 

John Nicholas Brown gave the sum 
of $200,000 to erect the public library 
building for the city of Providence a 
little more than a year ago. He has 
recently increased this amount to nearly 
a quarter of a million, in order that the 
building may be placed in proper sur- 
roundings. The additional amount at 
the disposal of the library trustees will 
enable them to place a porch, entrance 
steps, a terrace and balustrade, with en- 
closing wall and other needed details,, 
around the library buildings proper. 

Central Atlantic 

The New York free circulating li- 
brary opened its tenth branch at 215 
E. Thirty-fourth st June 6. The li- 
brary occupies the three upper floors- 
of a former private residence that has 
been altered to suit its purposes. On 
the main floor is a well-selected library 
of about 400OV , which is operated on 
the open-shelf system. In the rear are 
reading tables, and on the second floor 
is a small reference library and a read- 
ing room furnished with all the news- 
papers and magazines. The third floor 
includes the cloak room for the library 
staff, rooms for janitor's use, etc. 

Central 

The new public library at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., was opened June 4. 

Pauline Helen Hardin, the new state 
librarian of Kentucky, took her posi- 
tion June 6. 

Joseph Hammond, of Geneseo, 111.,, 
has given $10,000 to the city for a new 
library building. 

The Decatur (111.) public library re- 
ports 1685OV. in the library, and a cir- 
culation of 96,648V. 

Elizabeth B. Wales, formerly libra-^ 
rian at Braddock, Pa., has been elected 
librarian at Quincy, 111. 

A new public library has opened in 
Decatur, Ind., under the direction oi 
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the public school board. Mrs Ira Blos- 
som is librarian. 

The school board of Detroit has 
made an appropriation to sustain a cir- 
culating library of pictures in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. 

The public library of Gdlesburg, 111., 
will be reclassified and a new card cata- 
log made. Clara Samuels has been 
employed to do the work. 

The Wisconsin library commission 
will place reading matter in the form of 
traveling libraries among the Wiscon- 
sin troops in camp in the south. 

The Jacksonville (111.) public library 
reports a circulation of 36,971 with 
10,077V. in the library. The open-shelf 
system is followed in this library with 
satisfactory results. 

Mrs. A. F Parsons has resigned her 
position as librarian of Bay City, Mich., 
and will be married shortly to Archibald 
McDonnell, a lawyer of Bay City, and 
who is also a trustee of the library. 

The first report of Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) public library has just been pub- 
lished. The library has been open since 
Jan. 15, 1897, and has steadily increased 
in scope and usefulness since. 

Mary L. Jones has been appointed 
assistant to State Librarian Brigham of 
Iowa, who proposes to reclassify and 
reorganize the library and prepare a 
complete card catalog of the books in it. 

The report of the Morrison- Reeves 
library at Richmond, Ind., gives the no. 
of books in library, 20.700; circulation, 
54.421V. Salaries, $2636; paid for books, 
$968 The library has made a govern- 
ment deposition. 

In the absence of the regular pastor 
Dr William Colledge, Prof.Zella Allen 
Dixson occupied the pulpit of the Peo- 
ple's Church, Aurora, 111., Sunday morn- 
ing. June 5. The subject of the dis- 
course was The intellectual environ- 
ment of the citizen. 

The traveling library plan, carried Almena R. DePuy has just fii 
out by the Women's council of Minne- classifying the private library of 
apolis, is giving great satisfaction. Miss Smith, sr., of Appleton. Wis. 



Countryman reports 825V. received and 
$46 55. Twelve libraries of 50V. each 
have been sent out, and calls tor four 
more are on our hands. 

The St Joseph (Mo.) public library 
has issued a supplement to the classi- 
fied finding list by printing the linotype 
lists which have appeared in the news- 
papers of that city from time to time. 
The library gives the papers new lead 
in exchange for these lists. 

The report of the St Louis public li- 
brary shows i20,ocov. in the library; 
total issue 920,680V.: salaries, $23,000; 
books, $17,000; enrollment. 40,000 per- 
sons; most popular novel, Les Misera- 
bles; delivery stations, 34; besides the 
street-car barns, Y. M. C. A., and Sun- 
day-schools. 

Oshkosh, Wis., is sure now of a pub- 
lic library. Some time ago a bequest 
of $80,000 for a public library was left 
to the city provided a like sum was 
raised by the people. The city was 
able to provide $55,000, which was sup- 
plemented by Senator Sawyer with 
$25,000, thus creating a library fund of 
$160,000. 

The first annual report of the Michi- 
gan City (Ind.) library shows a most 
gratifying condition of the institution. 
The library was opened last October 
and the circulation reached 17,846 by 
May n, 120 days. No record has been 
kept of use of books in the reference 
room. The children's department has 
been very successful. 

The trustees of the public library of 
Cincinnati have organized under the 
new law, which gives the library into a 
board of trustees entirely separate from 
the board of education. The privileges 
of the library are now open to the resi- 
dents of Hamilton county, instead of 
only to residents of Cincinnati. A levy 
of ^ mill for the support of the library 
is authorized on the valuation of the 
county. 

finished 

. of A. L. 

Appleton, Wis. Mr 
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Smith has an exceedingly good collec- 
tion of fine bindings, special editions 
and rare art works. His father was for 
many years president of Wesleyan 
University, Middlebury, Conn., and in 
that time collected a large number of 
books on Methodism which Mr Smith 
has now in his library. 

Librarian Crunden and his wife have 
been the victims lately of misplaced 
confidence in a woman claiming kin- 
ship with a prominent librarian. The 
woman appealed to Mr Crunden for 
temporary help for herself and chil- 
dren, saying she would shortly be 
relieved by the relative whom Mr 
Crunden knew. Mr Crunden responded 
to the appeal and also interested his 
wife in the woman. Mrs Crunden soon 
discovered the woman was an impostor 
and none of her tales were true. Mr 
Crunden has since learned that the 
woman is a professional, and as he 
thinks she may try the librarian game 
in some other place, sends a word of 
warning to sympathetic ones in the 
craft. 

West. 

The city council of Denver is con- 
sidering a plan for the consolidation of 
the two public libraries of that city. 

The beautiful Hearst library of Ana- 
conda, Mont., was dedicated June ii. 
It is to be a memorial of the late Sen- 
ator George Hearst. 

Edith Tobbitt, who has been acting 
librarian of the Omaha public library 
since last September, has been elected 
librarian of that institution. 

The Anaconda (Mont.) Standard of 
June 12 contained a large supplement 
devoted to a history and description of 
the libraries of the state. It contains 
both valuable and interesting material. 

Carrie C. Dennis, librarian of Lincoln 
(Neb.) public library, reports a circula- 
tion of 86,107V. for the past year. The 
home use of the library has materially 
decreased since the war with Spain be- 
gan. A children's room was opened 
in April. 



South 

A new public library has been started 
in Gainesville, Tex. 

The Library association of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has sold its interests to the 
board of education of that city, and the 
library will be removed to new quarters 
and conducted hereafter as a free pub- 
lic library. 

The city of Lexington, Ky., has 
leased the building and books of the 
Lexington library for a term of five 
years. The city will at once enlarge 
and put in proper condition the library, 
assuming all responsibility, and the in- 
stitution will be made a free public li- 
brary. 

Pacific Coast 

Plans are being drawn for a new li- 
brary building for Stanford university 
at an estimated cost of $150,000, and 
with a capacity for 80,000 books. 

Canada 

The report of the Hamilton (Ont.) 
library shows a circulation of 215,462V. 
with 25,110 in the library. The library 
has open shelves except in fiction dei 
partment. 

Foreign 

In the 23 libraries in Berlin, which 
are either public or belonging to official 
bodies, there are over 2,coo,coov. The 
royal library contains over i,ooo,coov., 
the university library, 158,000, that of 
the royal statistical bureau 136,000. 
The war academy collection consists 
of 88,ooov., that of the general staff of 
69,700, and that of the royal chancery 
72,600V. 

The great advantage the European 
libraries have over those in this coun- 
try is that they are governmental insti- 
tutions, and the local authorities of St 
Petersburg, Paris, and London have 
the power to compel all publishers to 
donate copies of everything they pub- 
lish. This of itself is a great aid, and 
the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris 
gains at least 30,000 volumes a year by 
this method. 
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Library Bureau Department 
The New Princeton Library 
Tlie new Princeton library does more 
than honor the donor and the college. 
It is an honor to the country; a home 
for a million books, and such a home! 
Towers and gateways, courtyards and 
driveways do not sound like a usual 
library description. This building is a 
bit of Oxford, and its traditions set 



livery room, printing room, stack room,, 
comprising all one wing of the building; 
an exhibition room for art treasures 
and manuscripts, administration roonis^ 
storerooms, seminar rooms — these give 
some idea of the working space of the 
library. 

As to the working power, details of 
it would fill a volume. But one of the 
most interesting and typical appliances 



down in a new-world university. Ar- 
chitectural richness and English asso- 
ciations are its first suggestions. 

Those who are satisfied with mere 
architecture will find endless pleasure 
in the contemplation of its walls. 
Those who, in addition to architecture, 
are practically interested in the work- 
ing details of such a building, have 
still more promise of pleasure, for the 
Princeton library is certainly one of 
the most thoroughly equipped, up-to- 
date institutions in the country. De- 



for labor-saving is the automatic elec- 
trical arrangement, by which books 
from the stacks are sent down through 
a tunnel to the delivery desk. 

That delivery desk cannot be passed 
by with a mere word. It is no ordinary 
affair of only moderate convenience 
and beauty, but a thing of special 
design and adaptation, with striking 
novelties of paneling and drawer- 
space. Like all the library furniture, 
it is made of the finest quality of 
quarter-sawed white oak. and with its 
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massive size and wrought-iron grille is 
quite a distinctive feature of the build- 
ing. In photograph it looks like a bit 
of some old English cathedral. 

The catalogs* corner, with its solid, 
handsome furnishings, and its leaded 
glass windows, is another bit of decid- 
edly *• churchly effect," and rivals the 
delivery desk for artistic popularity. 

Of great practical interest are the 
fine card catalog cases, holding some 
three hundred and sixty trays, each 
tray so arranged that it can be pulled 
out and rested on a shelf, or pulled 
out altogether and taken to a table. 
The general convenience of this elastic 
method is one that will appeal to all 
iabrary users. 

The ever-present problem of book 
stack construction has been cleverly 
solved by the Library Bureau's latest 
development in that line — an adjustable 
clamp-supported shelf, whose detailed 
advantages are rather too technical for 
such a short magazine article. 

Glass flooring is another step " from 
darkness to light ** which is gratefully 
credited to the Library Bureau. Trans- 
lucent rough plate is used for flooring 
throughout the library stacks, and an 
inestimable gain in light and cleanli- 
ness has been achieved. 

We started with enthusiasm over the 
architecture; we are losing ourselves in 
praise of mechanical details. But what 
wonder? Brains and money working 
apace together do not leave much 
chance for dissatisfaction. With such 
a building and such equipment we see 
no limit to the use and power of the 
Princeton library. 

Library Bureau Convention 

June 6 was a day of great interest to 
the Library Bureau, and perhaps es- 
pecially so to some of its western rep- 
resentatives who had never seen salt 
water or experienced a genuine east 
wind. On that day all the force con- 
nected with the selling department of 
the Library Bureau, from all its agen- 
cies, was instructed to report at the 
headquarters in Boston for general in- 
structions and discussion. This brought 



together over 30 men, many of whom 
were heretofore only known to each 
other through correspondence. 

The management of the Library Bu- 
reau, justly proud of its new building, 
containing perhaps the best arranged 
offices and show rooms in the country, 
the largest and most complete and well- 
equipped card factory in the world, a 
printing office widely recognized for its 
•'neatness and dispatch," and a storage 
and shipping room containing cards 
and cases enough, it would seem, to cata- 
log every library in the United States, 
besides quantities of all kinds of library 
supplies, were anxious that its repre- 
sentatives should appreciate the facil- 
ities and advantages of this new home, 
and become familiar with its capabil- 
ities for turning out work in large quan- 
tities commensurate with greatly in- 
creasing demands, therefore this meet- 
ing was called. 

Many librarians and other people 
using the card systems, while appreci- 
ating the necessity for absolute accu- 
racy in the cutting and filing of cards, 
do not comprehend the effort and cost 
involved in obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults, and even some of the Library 
Bureau salesmen were greatly surprised 
at the character of the work accom- 
plished in this direction. All the card- 
board coming into this factory is made 
by special formula expressly for Library 
Bureau use, and as this formula is the 
result of long and costly experiment, it 
is naturally guarded with great secrecy. 
Every machine used in the manufacture 
of Library Bureau cards has been made 
from special design for this use, and 
cannot be used by any other manufac- 
turer; a careful investigation of the 
complete process of making Library 
Bureau cards leaves no question of 
doubt as to the accuracy of this fact. 
A visit to the designing and drafting 
rooms inspired every man with the care 
and nicety with which all details of 
the construction of furniture are at- 
tended. The Library Bureau cabinet 
shop in Boston is a gem, which its Chi- 
cago factory, though more pretentious 
can look to with pride. 
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The convention lasted three days, 
with two evening sessions. 

While this meeting was called for dis- 
cussion of all the great uses of Library 
Bureau goods in mercantile and manu- 
facturing lines, still the library is, and 
always will be, the Brst consideration of 
the Library Bureau. Consequently the 
meetings of the first day were given 
over entirely to library work, and it is 
hoped that in many cases the Library 
Bureau will be better represented to 
the librarian as a result. 

The attendance of Mr Dewey of the 
Library school at Albany, N. Y., was a 
privilege thoroughly appreciated by 
the meeting. The history of library 
work was gone over somewhat, the uses 
of the various library supplies made by 
the Library Bureau were gone into so 
that they might be better understood, 
and a question box kept Mr Dewey 
busy in a manner which would have 
done well as a sample for an A. L. A. 
meeting. 

The sizes adopted by the A. L. A., 
and put out by the Library Bureau, have 
proved so satisfactory and so great a 
convenience for filing, that the United 
States government has adopted recently 
the standard size for cards. j% by \2% 
centimeters for postal cards issued by 
the postoflRce department. This adop- 
tion may be considered a great compli- 
ment to the library profession. 

The succeeding days were devoted 
to the discussion of ways and means of 
applying library methods to the trans- 
actions of business houses. 

The New York offices of the Library 
Bureau have also moved into larger 
quarters, and will keep on hand a full 
supply of library fittings for the special 
purpose that librarians visiting New 
York may be able to see and examine 
any detail connected with a library 
equipment. They also have samples of 
the L- B. steel stack. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all persons inter- 
ested in library work to call at the New 
York office, 280 Broadway, for consul- 
tation regarding any department of li- 
brary work. 



Library Congress at Omaha, Neb* 

The Library congress of the Trans- 
Mississippi exposition is nowan assured 
thing, and will be held in the new libra- 
ry building at Omaha the last week in 
September. 

It will consist of four or five sessions 
extending over three days, in which 
some of the principal librarians of the 
country will participate. The congress 
will be coincident with the Art congress^ 
and will be followed the next week by 
the Literature congress, whose program 
is under the direction of Hamlin Gar- 
land. 

The program, which has been placed 
in charge of W. H. Brett, of Cleveland^ 
will be based on the broader interests 
of the library, and such questions as the 
Relation of the library to the State, in- 
cluding library legislation for both sup- 
port and control; the Relation of the 
library to schools and other educational 
work; the Value to the community at 
large, that is to those outside of educa- 
tional instruction; the broader phases 
of library methods, with a view to em- 
phasizing the value of liberality and 
methods of library extension through 
traveling libraries and in other ways 
will be discussed. In short, a program 
which will be of interest both to library 
workers, and to those in the community 
who are interested in this work, and to 
whom it looks for support, will be pre- 
pared. 

The Trans-Mississippi library con- 
gress will in no sense be antagonistic to 
the American Library Association, but 
designed to supplement its work and 
create an interest in libraries and the 
library movement throughout the West- 
ern States which will redound to the 
benefit of the A. L. A. While the 
meetings will be arranged with the in- 
terests of the western libraries chiefly 
in mind, the interest and influence of 
the eastern libraries are greatly desired. 

Local arrangements are in the hands 
of a committee appointed by the Ne- 
braska state library association, which 
indorsed the congress at its last annual 
meeting. 
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Library Department 

A. C. ricClurg & Co. 

CHICAGO 



^^^^^^^^i^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^ 



Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 

requirements of 

Public, University, 
College, School, and Club 

LIBRARIES 

and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 

The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard ^d popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries* 

We are continually receiving large consignments of 

Foreign Books 

— those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure* 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books* 

A. C. HcCLURQ & CO. 

Wabash Avenue and iladison Street CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 




f-HIQQINS' PHOTO MOUNTER. iSirs^.TX^r^oS^^'';i.^;^^7Xt^. 

tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 ex., 6 ox.« 14 oz. and ^ Gallon and Gallon Jars. 3 os. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cenu. 

a-HlOQINS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. ^.ToTiiA^Zf^iS'^^ S^'^^.^'Z^: 

corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In a oz., 4 os., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and x, a and 5 Gallon Cans, a oz. Bottle prepaid 
.by mail, twenty-five cents. 

3-HiaQINS' DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper t3 cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it. 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utilitv in libraries is hence apparent. In 30s., 6oz., 140s. and ^ Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS' MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 



economical In the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and taU infbrmatlon will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Oris:inator5 and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-17J Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S A. 

London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 



N. L fl.. 



WASHINGTON, 
=JULY= 



MONON ROUTE 



g ))([Mtt8a|CTIMU>0USfc|fliBWUlB4IUI«r(( £) 

The meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at AVashington, July 
7-12, offers exceptional inducements to 
those who wish to visit the national 
capital. The Monon Route will sdl 
tickets for one fare for the round trip 
(through sleepers), with ample time to 
make side trips to Mount Vernon and 
other points of interest. Send a two 
cent stamp for the Monon's beautifully 
illustrated Washington book. 

AddreM Prank J. Reed, a. p. a. 

CHICAGO 

CITY TICKET OFFICE.... 

232 CLARK STREET 



Boston Bookbinding: 
Company 

Rebinding Department 

Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 



We beg to announce that we give per- 
fect satisfaction in this Department to 
Librarians throughout the United States 
and Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians' wants. 

We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 

We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 

R. M. TENNEY. Supt. Reb'nfiT Dept. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 



OP 



Lcmckc & Bucchncr 

(London Leipzig Paris) 

81 S BROAD^WTAY, NEIXT YORK. 

We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 
unsurpassed. 

Largest stock of German and French Books. 
American Books at Jobbers' Rates. 
British Books Imported duty free. 

Our firm offers all the advantages of foreign agencies as 
to terms and prompter service, receiving weekly shipments from 
England, Germany, and France. 

Our Monthly Bulletin, besides a bibliography of the lead- 
ing languages of the world, supplies in a supplement critical 
notes on books especially valuable for Libraries, and has become 
the purchasing guide for German and French books in many Li- 
braries. 

Foreign Periodicals at Lowest Rates. 
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The Baker & Taylor Co. 

BOOK JOBBERS 5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York 

Have just prepared for Libraries a small sixteen-page pamphlet containing 

An Annotated List of Boobs Relating to 
Spain, Cuba, Spanish and Spanish-American 
Life, the Army, the Nauy, and the Growth 
and Influence of Land and Sea Power. 

Nine-tenths of the public's present reading demand is for books on these 
topics. Sample copies of the list on request, and quotations 'furnished on 
imprint editions. 

The Baker & Taylor Co., sand 7 East sixteenth St., New York. 

The Helman-Taylor Company 

Cleveland a^id New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 



It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents for The Braun, Clement & Co.*s art publica- 
tions in the United States and Canada, and shall henceforth endeavor 
to present to their customers and our own, their unexcelled reproduc- , 

tions in a way worthy of their artistic merit. 

We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of Bos- 
ton, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at all times 
a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cameron, Foster 
Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to Library and School orders of every 
description. Send five cents for our new catalogue, "Art in the School 
Room," the most complete catalogue yet published on this subject. 

The Helman-Taylor Co. 

N08. 33-35-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CHARLES 

SCRIBNER'S 

SONS 



Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American 
and English publishers are l<ept in stocl<, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asl<ed to our facilities for im- 
porting bool<s free of duty. 



153-157 Fifth Ave.. New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 

A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of bool<s selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 

THE BOOK BUYER 

a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 



• • • ••• • • ••• • 

• • • • • • • 

• • •• •■• •• • 

••• ••• ••• • ••• ••< 



• • • • V • • 
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• ••• • •! • • •••-, •• • 

• ••• •t« • ••••••< 
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Perforating Stamp 



A Stamp for establishing the ownership of books so 
that they may be identified beyond question. This stamp 
cuts the name into the paper by means of a series of 
needles, and is positively effective, cannot be removed, 
does not mar the appearance of the page or interfere with 
the legibility of the reading matter. Is an absolute essen- 
tial on art plates and other valuable collections. 

Address all orders to 

Libreiry Burceiui 

Boston New York Philadelphia Washingrton Chicago 
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H. H. Cooke R. P. Hayes Walter Hill Almon Burtch 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Incoiporated 

Booksellers Importers 

General Library Agents 

5 and 6 Washington Street 
CHICAGO 

VI/'E give our special attention to the prompt^ 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public,. 
College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print, and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co., and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our stock, according to 
the Decimal Classification, will be of special in- 
terest to librarians. We solicit correspondence. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Opposite 5 and 6 Washington Street 

New Public Library Chicago 
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L. B. STEEL STACK 



Minneapolis, June i8, 1898 
Library Bureau 

We are much pleased with the stacks, feeling that 
you have done better for us than we bargained for. 

Yours truly, 

J. K. HOSMER. 



Library Bureau 



ai5 Madison Street, Chicago 280 Broadway, New York 

550 Atlantic Avenue, Boston zia N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 

1416 F Street N. W., Wasbing^ton 
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THE 

HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 



CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 

Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LAN0UA0E5 ON A SiNOLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

jiome Offices ai^d faetory, 403-405 East 626 St., NEW YORK. 



branches: 


New York. 


167 Broadway 


Philadelphia, 


33 & 35 S. loth St. 


Boston 


300 Washington St. 


St. Louis, 


3X0 N. Eighth St. 


Cleveland, 


43 Arcade. 


Pittsburgh, 


237 Fourth Ave, 


Kansas City. 


318 Hall Building 


Minneapolis, 


3 N. Third St. 


London and 


Birmingham. 



Send a five-cent fUmp to the HOnE OFFICE and ■ correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 

Autumn Announcement of 
Miscellaneous Publications. 



The True Benjamin Franklin. 



'rnitor-i. .v.th '■ The Tnic Grorjjc Washington") l'>y 
Sydney George Fisher. .'Uttior of * Men. W-nien, and 
MaiURTb .n Counrni T::iir?.'" " Tlie M:ik;ng of Peiin- 

^yl^ania." ttc With inn ;crou< ilh'>tiatii>n?.portra.ts. 
an>l fac-^im.:cs. (Jr^>\\u n< Xumk C'.-tb. J'J.tN>. 



The Nation's Navy. 



cHr >nn^ AM' THKiK .\i HiF \ EMI M s, B'. Charles 
Morris. 12:iio. Cloih. :. initiated. il.'>M. 



The War with Spain. 



A Cf•^^pl hi E History or lui. W .\k n\ l^n^ i.r i vvfen 
THE Vn.'ih' Statks ani» Spain. IJ\ Charles Morris. 

12m. o. Cot ii. \Mih maps au'i L.uS'tiariuns. J] .V*. I'ni- 
turir. with "The Nation's Na\y."' 

Myths and Legends beyond oor Borders. 

liv Charles M. Skinner. Four ]>hot unavuic iJustra- 
t.ons. la-iM. (".nth, cijt top. il .V»; half Talf or ha.f 
moiocc'-. i'-y^^K Un.f-i'ii w.th " M\ths and Legend- 
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>.{.*•• I rnthuni with " L.teiarv Shrint-s ' an<J "A Lit- 
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.;:iies :n a .)mx. iL'au.. Cru-hed bi;f kra:n. g: t top. 
Iri kIc « '.L't'S. i'-l''r, had Call oi had ni •tor, o. i'JM*). 

Do-Nothing Days Library. 

I)t)-N(>n!:Na. f>A\s. Wmi I-'eei lo the Lakih. 
l;\ Charles M. Skinner. L.u^iratr d l.y ph«t 'gra\i;res 
(r>. II .u-Aw nes b\ Violet Oakley and E. S. Holloway. 

1 wo vo'i::Me^ .n a mox. llfaio. CI .tli, uilt top, deckle 
< ■:t:e^. -•'. •"». had cad. i*\.(>*l AiSu ,^old sepa>\itely. 



Abbott's Nature Library. 

Clear Skies anh Cioi i>y. Ke( em Kamp-le*;. By 
Charles Conrad Abbott. Two volumes :n * 1- x Six 
illustrati )ns in e;'Ch volume. I'Jn.o. Cl-th, gdt top, 
deckle edges. *:J.»h». h.iit calf. .S^» t«h A so sv.J sefar- 
Jlcly. 

Historical Tales. Vols. VU and VTII. 

\'or . \ IL— KissiA. \i'L. VUL Japan anp China. 
By Charles Morris, auilinr of 'Miar Nat.ons Navy." 
" HaltUoui Senc<." etc. L.ustrated. l"_'ni • C.»ih. 
^1 Ua per volume; half cad. 52 Ml. 

Prc\ :uus]\ hsvued in th:s seiie'^: \'<'i,. !.— A^Il r:- a. 
\"()i . IL-En».lani.. \".»l. HL-Fran. e. Vm . IV. 

— (ihRMANV. \'il V. GkI K< E. Vof . \i. K-AIF 

Washingfton after the Revolution, J784- 
1799. 

Hy William S. Baker, authoi of " Itinciary f denera' 
Washrngton." etc, Clotii, ^..t top. i2.">0 

The Old Navy and the New* 

Memoirs of Keai-Adm lal Danie. Vmntii, C.S. N., 
for niort- than half a centur\ ashore and af^ >at. Au- 
thor of *• TJie .Atlantic Coa-t '!;*!ing Mie il\\. War." 
With an Appendix of Lerson;i; Letter^ tron- (it.neral 
Grant. Se^ottd f.>.h(to>:. L:'rgeo^ta\ t. Hand^ou e y 
boKnd in clotli, i-\ (>i. 

The Reader's Handbook of Facts, Char- 
acters, Plots, and References. 

\nv Edition, Ev.ttrcly Res'-i, Kfi 'sr.f and /'n/at^r /. 
Hy Rev. E. Cobham Brewer. LL. D. .V -a- Ed- tin: 
Ciown octavo. Hall m r ic n. i.\ .'h» 

A Manual of Coaching. 

By Fairman Rogers, octavo '.oo pages, i'l Ji>c v 

r,.:-ttated. 

The Modern Marriage Market. 

B\ Marie Corelli. L;ti.-trate<1. U.u. > /;/ /r//f 

Lamb, Coleridge, and the Lloyds. 

.\ \ 'iiime oj Lan.hs unpnM.s' cd corresponden --nrc 
e-^ary to compiete any t. fiti'Mi of hi> works 



Sold by Book.sellers excryuhcre, or mailed upon receipt of price, by the Publlsher.s, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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The Planning of Small Library 

Buildings 

Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 

The ReAdinflT Room 

The reading room always deserves 
the most careful design in its practical 
arrangements and its architectural ef- 
fect. As to the former, proper light 
and perfect supervision are the two 
great objects to be aimed at, while its 
aspect should be dignified and quiet. 
The general figure of its floor plan may 
be square, round, octagonal or oblong, 
and above all of sufficiently large size, 
i. e. at least 400 square feet, in order to 
be impressive as the representative 
room of the building. Where strict 
economy requires a height not more 
than 10 or 12 feet, its shape is best ob- 
long, but polygonal and round plans 
should be given a greater height of 
ceiling. By no means is it advisable to 
form an angle in the direction of the 
reading room, unless the superintend- 
ent has his place at that very angle. 
Many a reading room of even quite 
modern buildings shows recesses, al- 
coves, bay windows, and nooks, which 
are placed so out of the way of the 
superintendent's eye, that his task be- 
comes difficult and vexing; besides 
such features, which are befitting a sit- 
ting room, spoil the public character of 
the place. A well-planned rectangular 
bay window, or semicircular extension 
to the plan, especially if given ample 
dimensions, will not only be very use- 
ful, say for a children's place or for 
reference tables, but also greatly en- 
hance the architectural effect of the 



reading room. In locating piers or 
columns carrying the girders of the 
ceiling, the architect must ^consider the 
arrangement of the tables, chairs, and 
passages, and take care that only the 
latter and not the readers will bo hid- 
den from the view of the librarian. 
The room should be entirely open 
toward the librarian's space, and from 
the vestibule it should be separated by 
a solid, sound-proof wall. Of its other 
sides it is best to open one as much as 
{>ossible by large windows, and reserve 
the wall space of the other for book 
cases. Thus the books stand in full 
light, whereas their titles can only with 
difficulty be deciphered when shelved 
between windows at their piers. But, 
what is more important, the proposed 
arrangement means concentrated light; 
for it is this character of daylight in 
a room that favors the disposition of 
the mind when engaged in reading or 
studying. Everybody feels this effect 
and influence of various qualities and 
quantities of daylight, but very few, 
even architects, know how to propor- 
tion and distribute light according to 
the character and purpose of a room. 
On the European continent an archi- 
tect takes care that a parlor has diffused 
light from several windows on two or 
more sides of the room, whereas he 
will give concentrated low light to an 
oblong dining room by a single large 
window; another way of lighting again 
suits a private library or study, another 
a chapel, etc. The chapter of light is 
a long one, and is still awaiting its in- 
corporation in the general architecture 
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of this country. Especially a library 
building is at present regarded as a 
thing on which too many and too large 
windows cannot be fastened, and is 
therefore just prey for the glass manu- 
facturer. This is an error; it concerns 
more the quantity than the quality of 
light. Between a storage house, a resi- 
dence, a clubhouse, a school building, 
a museum, a store and a green house, 
there is an increasing ratio of propor- 
tion of window surfaces. The small 
public library building occupies a well- 
defined position in this classification,* 
and while it should not suffer from too 
little daylight from a practical point of 
view, it should likewise not have too 
much for artistic reason. 

It suffices to repeat that the windows 
of the reading room are best placed on 
one side, five feet from the floor, with 
a high and well-treated continuous 
wainscoting below; they should not be 
traversed by large mullions or heavy 
transoms, and yet be divided in an ar- 
tistic way. so as not to interrupt the 
unity of the exterior design by a re- 
peated blank and dead glass space as 
that of a shop window; they should be 
opposite the tables, leaving the wall 
piers to face passages, and at all events 
they must reach up to the ceiling for 
reasons repeatedly explained. 

I have given so many words to the 
matter of windows, not only because 
on their correct application depends 
the preservation of books, the routine 
of the librarian's duties, the comfort of 
the readers, but also for the reason that 
the windows are the vital features of 
the architectural design of a small li- 
brary building, especially of its exte- 
rior. What is style? In one sense the 
way uniform conditions are responded 
to in a uniform, rational, conventional 
way. Th£ windows are in the very 
closest relation to the conditions and 
requirements of the building, to ex- 
press its purpose more emphatically 
than any suitable decoration may re- 
veal or even the most absurd, profusely 
borrowed, and inappropriate ornamen- 
tation could conceal. What then is 
more reasonable than that an architect 



should endeavor to bestow the greatest 
care upon the distribution and design 
of the windows of a small library 
building ? The narrow, long, and closely 
ranged windows will at once denote the 
book room, contrasting with its solid 
side walls opened only at the top by 
small ventilating windows; large, few, 
and straight headed openings mark the 
reading room, contrasting, perhaps, to 
a round arched entrance and smaller 
lights of various shapes for upper and 
merely social rooms. A cupola, light- 
ing the center of the floor plan where 
the librarian's desk stands, may fitly 
crown the whole mass and bespeak its 
public character. The latter should 
dominate, however, over all features that 
tend to make a small building rather 
picturesque, land justly help to give an 
inviting and cozy look to a little library. 

Such is the sense of style; all else is 
merely fashion in architecture as in 
other things. The small library build- 
ing has a style of its own if truly 
worked out, but as yet most of them 
look like overgrown cottages, churches, 
heathen temples, or any undefinable 
phantom that haunted their designers 
minds. 

And yet the architecture of our pub- 
lic libraries deserves the greatest at- 
tention on the part of their builders and 
trustees; for in my opinion thej^are the 
only buildings at present which belong 
to and serve the large mass of the people, 
and therefore, being elevated above the 
prejudices of class, religion, politics, 
and property, hoarding at the same 
time the treasures of human mind, of- 
fering the means of universal self-cul- 
ture, they fehould represent American 
civilization, and portray the feelings of 
the American mind. Richardson did 
so undoubtedly in his small library 
buildings; they have founded his fame. 
But the alcove system of his plans, to- 
gether with the taste for his individual 
style, has now been outgrown. 

The Reference Room 

This resembling the reading room in 
its general purpose and requirements, 
is in most cases merely a part of either 
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the latter or the book room. It should, 
however, not be combined with a place 
for collections or exhibitions, as re- 
moteness from noise and a certain air 
of seclusion are the conditions of its 
location and appearance. It being open 
to unsuspected persons seekingtostudy 
who appreciate special privileges, its su- 
pervision need not be as unrestricted as 
that of the reading room, and the fea- 
tures which are a decided disadvantage 
her^ may be quite useful and charming 
there; especially the alcove or niche, 
forming either a recess or a bay window 
of moderate size at the end of a central 
aisle of the book room, containing 
tables, or opening from a corner or side 
passage of the room, inviting the inves- 
tigating student and lending a pictur- 
esque trait to the interior. 

With such an occasional and well- 
studied nook for retirement in the plan 
of a reference room, the architect will 
atki to its usefulness and may well in- 
dulge in the adaptation of some archae- 
ological piece. The bay window or 
the small oriel of mediaeval houses, 
likewise the semicircular niche of clas- 
sical architecture, has a certain prerog- 
ative on its reapplication in a library 
building. The former served as the 
lecture room for the Roman philoso- 
pher; the window niche was the favor- 
ite place of retirement with the monk. 
There he secluded himself from the 
world about him, even from the com- 
pany of the inmates of his abbey, and 
sitting on a stone bench, built within 
the niche that formed the window open- 
ing of the thick walls, he meditated 
over his voluminous parchments or 
glanced between the slender columns 
dividing the arcade of the window over 
the wide landscape stretching out be- 
yond the cloister arcades. 



The Appleton Co. have issued several 
novels, Oliver Twist, Rob Roy, etc., 
which have been edited by teachers, 
making them much more desirable for 
young readers than the original editions. 
The stories are told in a dramatic man- 
interesting to young readers. 



Tour of the Traveling Librarians. 

Refreshed in mind and body by the 
charming hospitality extended at Cam- 
bridge, the librarian started off to view 
cathedral towns on Monday morning, 
August 2, with renewed interest. The 
first stop was made at Ely, whose beau- 
tiful minster stands a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. It is in very good re- 
pair, and seems more like a living being 
than most of the other cathedrals. The 
cathedral was begun in the eleventh 
century, and was several hundred years 
reaching completion, so that it stands 
as an exponent of the history of archi- 
tecture covering nearly 600 years. The 
long aisles, the beautiful arches, the 
chapels, the nave and exquisite chantry, 
were eloquent in poetic beauty. The 
carvings and ornamentations of the 
interior were delicate, and seemed to 
breathe out a refining influence in their 
chaste beauty. Here, as in many of 
the others, were seen marks of the 
iconoclastic frenzy of Cromwell's men, 
which are a sad monument to the spirit 
of those times. From Ely to Peter- 
borough was in the sense of going from 
the present to the past. The cathedral 
here is not so impressive as the other, 
and much of the former glory and ex- 
tent has succumbed to the ruin of time. 
We were kindly received by the dean, 
who most courteously led the party 
through the cathedral and the surround- 
ing quarters. The beautiful gardens of 
the bishop were opened to us, and a 
pleasant hour was spent amid its pleas- 
ant borders. We had the pleasure of 
meeting here J. Stanley Jast, the very 
efficient librarian who had so delighted 
the American visitors at the conference 
in London by his clever and capable 
handling of the explosive opponents 
of the open-shelf system in libraries. 
While his library is not a large one, 
it is doing a good work, and Mr Jast 
himself is a valuable member of the 
profession, being wide-awake and pro- 
gressive. Evening found us within the 
comfortable quarters of Lincoln, where 
we were kindly greeted by Mr Bond, 
librarian at Lincoln, and Mr Briscoe of 
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Nottingham. A number who were 
enough of cathedral enthusiasts to rise 
above the fatigue of the day's journey- 
ing went out to get a view of the beau- 
tiful minster by night. It is situated 
on a hill, and in its calm, majestic 
beauty seems to crown everything else 
about it, and to rise superior to the af- 
fairs of the present day. But the real 
seeing of Lincoln came next day when, 
at an early hour, the party proceeded 
to the ancient guildhall, where the 
mayor and the council were assembled 
to give a formal welcome to the trav- 
elers. The maces, gold chains, sheriff's 
hat, and other insignia of official rank, 
were placed on exhibition. The wel- 
come was most cordial, and a pleasant 
hour was spent in conversation. The 
guildhall is a room over an ancient gate- 
way of a fifteenth century house, whose 
heavy oaken beams and wainscoting 
look as if long years were still before 
them. A hurried visit was paid to the 
public library, and to various other 
points of interest — the old Roman city 
gate,auniquespecimen; the Jew's house, 
the castle surrounded by beautiful par- 
dens. The view from the top of the 
round tower here was well worth the 
long climb necessary to reach it. 

The cathedral is said to be the finest 
church in England. In the combina- 
tion of size, delicacy of detail, effect- 
iveness of both exterior and interior, 
preservation and grandeur of position, 
it has probably no rival; a son-in-law' 
of Gladstone is the dean. He received 
us very cordially, and was most kind in 
showing us the various points of inter- 
est. Our time was limited, however, 
and at noon we took the train for York, 
but not before some of the young ladies 
had provided themselves with facsimi- 
les of the Lincoln imp, which forms a 
conspicuous part of the decoration of 
the cathedral. 

York is one of the old Roman towns, 
and still contains much of the walls and 
gates which were built by the ancient 
inhabitants. The first evening a party 
under the guidance of Mr Furnish, the 
courteous librarian, made the tour 
around the wall, walking on the top, 



from which a good view of the different 
quarters of the city was obtained. A 
visit to the cathedral was most inter- 
esting. The beadle who showed the 
party through had stories at his tongue's 
end to illustrate every part of the an- 
cient structure, besides being well 
versed in its history. The beautiful 
windows of this minster are the finest 
we saw anywhere. The west window 
and the beautiful lancet windows, 
called the Five Sisters^ still retaining 
their original glazing, are wondrously 
lovely. The carving, both the gro- 
tesque and memorial, is also very fine. 
The beautiful long view, which might 
be a charming feature of this minster, is 
spoiled here, as it is in numerous other 
cathedrals, by an ugly dark pipe organ 
placed on top of the screen. A visit to 
the public library and the art industrial 
institution gave one rather a good 
opinion of the work being done along 
those lines in York. 

The second day of the stay in York 
was spent by a number in visiting other 
places of interest in the vicinity of the 
city. Some of the travelers made a 
journey to old Boston, others to the old 
Abbey ruins, and still others went down 
to the seaside resort of Scarborough. 
The latter place did not differ particu- 
larly from such places in America, ex- 
cept as to the situation, which was beau- 
tiful — a town perched on a high bluff 
with broken ravines running down to 
the sea. The cliffs are of various 
bright colored stones, and a number of 
beautiful houses are built in picturesque 
spots. From York the party proceeded 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, stopping on the 
way to visit the cathedral at Durham, 
where lies the body of the venerable 
Bede. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne gave the librari- 
ans who came from the West rather a 
home feeling. A busy, active manu- 
facturing town, and with many pro- 
visions for the uplifting of the peo- 
ple within its borders. After a good 
night's rest, it was an eager, interested 
party that started early in the morning 
for a ride up and down the Tyne river 
under the guidance of a large number of 
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the citizens. It was a most delightful 
company, and everyone present thor-. 
oughly enjoyed the excursion. The 
famous iron works that for several 
miles line the banks of the river, the 
shipyards, the famous drawbridge that 
spans the river, the ancient ruins that 
overlook the stream, the apparently im- 
movable sea walls that inclose the har- 
bor were all eloquent of the temper and 
lives of the people. 

A bountiful luncheon was served on 
the boat, and with the pleasant and en- 
tertaining company that did everything 
possible for the travelers, a very pleas- 
ant day was spent. After a survey of 
the Black Gate which is in reality a 
tower, the Norman keep, the museum 
and the old church, a visit was made 
to the public library. Many good ideas 
in bulletins and other aids were seen. 
The D. C. is being introduced in the 
branch libraries here. Except for the 
use of the indicator, one could almost 
imagine this was an American library. 
In the evening a reception and dinner 
to the Americans was given in the as- 
sembly chambers by ttie county and 
city of Newcastlc-on-Tyne, where toasts 
and speeches expressed the utmost 
good feeling on the part of both hosts 
and guests. 

Later the party attended a reception 
given in their honor by Dr Hodgin of 
the Literary and philosophical society, 
where one of the pleasantest evenings 
of the entire journey was spent. Miss 
Stevenson, Mr Keogh, Mr Emley, Cap- 
tain Burgoyne, and the members of 
the library staff at the "Lit. and Phil." 
as it is called, were untiring in their ef- 
forts to provide a good time for the 
visitors. But for that matter it was 
but a fitting close to a month of gener- 
ous hospitality and kindness which was 
the lot of the travelers as they visited 
the various parts of England, and 
while all were eager to see the land of 
bannocks and burns, it was with a feel- 
ing of genuine regret that farewell was 
said to England. 



Ramblings of a Self-appointed In- 
spector of Libraries 

May Lowe, Circleyille public library 

Some time ago it was borne in upon 
my mind that it is one of the duties 
of a librarian to visit all other libraries 
whenever an opportunity offers, for the 
purpose of inspecting them and their 
methods; of giving them valuable ad- 
vice as to the management of their af- 
fairs in general and library affairs in 
particular; and, incidentally, of picking 
up any little points of information or 
other articles laying around loose. 

With these laudable intentions, I 
took advantage of an excursion to a 
city not far from the best library in 
Ohio. 

The disagreeableness of a two-hours* 
railway journey was canceled by the 
thought of the pleasure and profit I 
was to receive and confer at its termi- 
nation. 

Arriving at the library at 9 a. m., I 
was confronted by a card which an- 
nounced the fact that library hours 
were 10 a. m. to 8 p. m. the first three 
days of the week, and 2.30 to 5.30 p. m. 
the last three days. Disappointed at 
finding that a city of 25,000 inhabitants 
should give its people such short li- 
brary hours, I felt myself lucky in hav- 
ing a friend in the town to visit. 

Early in the afternoon, filled with a 
goodly supply of Pickaway county 
courage, I entered the sacred precincts; 
but when I beheld, enshrined behind 
a large desk, the divinity which ruled 
therein, the aforementioned home- 
grown article began to ooze out of my 
finger tips. I knew she must be the li- 
brarian, for no one else was about save 
two school-boys, who gazed at me 
through the glass partition which 
fenced off the few feet of space dig- 
nified by the name of reading room. 

She sat, dignified, reserved, impos- 
ing, and calmly regarded me through 
a very aristocratic pair of eyeglasses 
set firmly upon a remarkably well-bred 
nose. 

To my timid question, "You are the 
librarian?" she gave a dignified assent. 
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I mentioned my name and place. I 
had, of course, expected that at the 
magic word ** Circieville" she would 
start up in surprise and joy, that, more 
fortunate than Donato, she had at last 
found that which she had long wandered 
in search of. But she did nothing of 
the sort. She merely gazed at me. To 
one who has long been accustomed to 
pounce joyfully upon every librarian 
this reception was rather disheartening. 

But in a moment she remarked, in a 
kindly condescending tone, *' I presume 
you have come to look around?" 

As I assented, she majestically waved 
heV hand toward the dozen or so 
book cases and announced, *' Well, look 
around!" 

As I •* looked around" I reflected 
that I had seen books before, and that 
I should probably have the opportunity 
of gazing at these same titles for the 
next fifty years, and as I might never 
again have a good chance to interview 
this same librarian I again approached 
her desk. Perhaps she saw in my eyes 
a grim determination to do or die, and 
thought that she might as well have 
the ordeal over as soon as possible, for 
she asked, ** I suppose you have a good 
library?" 

"Considering the size of the town, 
we have the best library in the state," 
I answered. 

I have said this sentence so often 
that, no matter what the circumstances, 
I never leave out a word or display the 
least hesitation, but rattle it off as 
glibly as our forefathers used to say 
their a-b abs. 

She. cast a pitying smile at me and 
then asked, ** Is it a free library?" 

** Yes, indeed; very free." 

** I do not approve of free libraries," 
she coldly asserted. 

"Not believe in free libraries?" 
(could I believe my ears?) "Why, 
isn't this a free library?" 

" No, indeed. This is a charity, 
founded years ago by a gentleman who 
left a large bequest for the establish- 
ment of a library for the people, es- 
pecially the children of this city." 

To my question, " And do they 



pay dues for the privilege of drawing 
books?" she replied in the negative; 
then I spoke in the highest praise of 
the generous spirit which prompted 
such a noble gift, but said that I should 
certainly consider it a free library. 

" No," she said, firmly. '* It is a 
charity. Now, I suppose you have 
Ouida's novels?" "Yes?" "Well, we 
haven't. You see in a library devised 
as a charity we need not have trash 
and we don't have it, whereas in a free 
library you have everything. No, I 
know it's not your fault; the librarian 
has nothing to say; that is one of the 
evils of the free library system." (I 
gasped for breath, tried to speak, but 
couldn't, and she continued, " Now, 
here everything goes as / say. My 
trustees uphold me in all my decisions. 
If someone asks for a certain book, 
and I tell her that we haven't it be- 
cause it's trash, she has to be satisfied. 
They don't like it sometimes, but they 
can't do anything, for in a library of 
this kind people will have their morals 
protected whether they like it or not. 
Then, too, I regulate the children's 
reading, and do not permit them to 
take more than one book a week, while 
in a free library you cannot, of course, 
refuse to let them take as many as they 
wish, even if it be two dozen." 

Here I interposed, and while she 
was resting, I held the floor while I 
expounded upon the superiority of a 
free over a charity library, and assured 
her that free in this sense does not nec- 
essarily mean " go-as-you-please," or 
without any restrictions. 

But I fear she was not convinced, 
for her next remark was, " I believe in 
putting a large part of the library's 
money into reference works, whereas 
in a free library you must put it into 
all sorts of things. We add largely 
to our reference library," and another 
majestic wave of the hand called my 
attention to a revolving case containing 
about one-fourth as many books as our 
modest little reference department 
holds. 

But my real object in this interview 
was to gain a new friend and worker 
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for the library association, and I now 
broached the subject. But she had 
never heard of the O. L. A., and I felt 
rather crushed when she added that 
she did not believe in such things; that 
she did not care to meet other libra- 
rians (though she was so gracious as to 
add, ** in a body*'); that she considered 
all such freedom of association very 
injurious to libraries. 

I saw that nothing was to be gained 
unless some chord of sympathy could 
be struck between us. And so we 
somehow drifted into a mutual ex- 
change of the funny little incidents 
which ^ccur in every library, whether 
*' free *' or ** a charity," and the chord 
was struck. 

In speaking of her circulation. Miss 
Blank said that she lost a great many 
books each year. I did not wonder at 
this, as she had no charging system, 
but kept her circulation record in a 
book. But she seemed to regard this 
loss as something quite inevitable and 
not at all surprising, and dismissed the 
whole affair with the remark, "When 
20 or 30 persons are standing here 
waiting while I charge their books, 
and the desk is covered with books, I 
cannot be responsible if someone walks 
off with two or three." 

As I left I again urged her to take 
an interest in the O. L. A.; or at least, 
before passing judgment, to attend the 
Dayton meeting. She replied in a 
more encouraging manner, to the effect 
that she ** would see about it," adding 
that her trustees would pay all her ex- 
penses if she cared to go. With a silent 
wish that all trustees were so liberal, I 
said good-bye and left her, still en- 
shrined behind her hjgh desk. 
Now, in dreams, I see her sitting, calm, im- 
posing, never flitting, 
On her throne, while humble subjects glide 

in, noiseless, through the door; 
And I cast myself before her, crying, "Pity, 

I impl6re! 
Deign to join the *sociation, come to Dayton, 

I implore!** 
But her calmness never wavers, and her deep 

voice never quavers. 
And her mood of grandeur savors, as she 
answers, ** Nevermore!" 



Nature Day in the Library 

A very successful experinjent was 
the holding of a Nature day, August 
18, in the St. Joseph (Mo.) public li- 
brary. It was previously well adver- 
tised, and preparation was made to 
make the event interesting and help- 
In one of the upstairs rooms of the 
library building a long table was cov- 
ered with volumes treating of the lives, 
character, and habits of every animal 
known to the scientist. Some of the 
books were profusely illustrated and 
all of them were of a helpful kind. 

The plan arranged by the librarian 
was to have these books open to the 
inspection of the children, and allow 
them to make lists of what they might 
desire to read in the future. No books 
were given out, but the little folks were 
told to fill out the cards and then call 
at the library another day for whatever 
book they desired. It was expected 
that perhaps 50 children would take the 
time from play to go to the library and 
examine the books relating to the 
feathered, finny, and hairy tribes. The 
attendance of that number would liave 
been sufficient to mark the experiment 
a success with those who have charge 
of the library. When four times the 
expected number pored over the books 
and made exhaustive lists of what they 
desired to read in the future, the libra- 
rian was more than delighted. 

There were sighs and protestations 
because a book that was particularly 
inviting could not be taken home then. 
The books spread out before them 
were a revelation to the youthful pa- 
trons of the library. They had not 
dreamed that such a feast, touching the 
wonderful animals of which they had 
only an indistinct knowledge, awaited 
them. The little heads were bent over 
half-tones and gorgeous lithographs all 
day. There were large collections of 
pictures, tastefully arranged on cards, 
for those who were too small to read 
the titles of the books or appreciate 
the value of the contents. 

About 1 50 different titles, on topics 
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relating to the animal world, were dis- 
played, and the list includes some of 
the best works by zoological authori- 
ties. There were books for the wee 
mites and books for those who can 
read five-syllable words without stum- 
bling. 

One of the teachers in a ward school 
called at the library and took a class 
of boys with her. She pointed out the 
beauties of the feathered tribe and 
spoke of the cruelties that are too 
often practiced. Before they left every 
lad had promised that he would not rob 
another nest. 

A number of other teachers and their 
classes called during the day and ex- 
amined the books, the teachers making 
suggestions as to what would be the 
best books to read. One teacher from 
a country district came in the afternoon 
and instructed a class in the interesting 
secrets of nature's creatures, one of the 
objects of her visit being to make a 
good selection for a natural history li- 
brary for her little country school. 

The day was a complete success. 
The library was thronged for several 
days with children borrowing the books 
which they had selected during the ex- 
hibit. Undoubtedly a greater interest 
in good, wholesome books has been 
started. This day will be followed by 
others, and an effort will be made to 
keep up the good work so well begun. 



Instruction of the Local Librarian by 
the Organizer 

Elizabeth L. Foote, New York public library 
The instruction of the local librarian 
by the organizer is very much like mak- 
ing a speech at an A. L. A. conference 
according to the directions of the sec- 
retary—the shorter the time allowed 
for the operation, the more careful and 
elaborate must be the preparation. The 
organizer may have from one week to 
three or four months in which to con- 
vert the novice into an expert, and the 
library to be organized meantime may 
range from a few hundred to some thou- 
sands of volumes. Fortunately the 
amount of technical information neces- 



sary is somewhat proportionate to the 
size and expectations of the library, 
and therefore to the length of the in- 
structor's stay. 

The professional organizer must us- 
ually carry his own library of text and 
reference books, to avoid waiting for 
those ordered for new pupil's use. 
Moreover, she will have her own plenti- 
fully annotated and marked with all 
exceptions and modifications desired, 
and supplemented with a set of sample 
catalog cards for all probable compli- 
cations. The equipment will include: 

1 ) The system of classification to be 
used, either abridged D. C. or a short 
form of the expansive. 

2) Cutter and Sanborn author tables. 

3) Rules for a dictionary catalog — 
last edition. This in preference to the 
Library school rules, because it con- 
tains the A. L. A. rules and Mr Dewey's 
statement of distinctive points and full 
discussions of important principles; 
also it can be obtained at no cost. 

4) Mr Dana's Handbook for public 
libraries. 

5) Miss Plummer's Hints to small 
libraries. 

6) A. L. A. catalog. 

7) World's congress papers. 

8) Public Libraries' file. 

Instruction has to go on simultane- 
ously with progress of work in the li- 
brary, hence a course something like 
this for the shortest possible period: 

i) A lesson in assigning Cutter num- 
bers put at once to practice on fiction, 
and next on biography, subject to fre- 
quent revision with explanation of er- 
rors. 

2) An introductory lesson or lecture 
in classification at close of first day, with 
direction to study preface and general 
heads at home in order to observe in- 
telligently work done by organizer. 

3) Shelf list work, put at once to 
practice. 

4) Lecture, introductory on general 
contents and use of all the books used 
as helpers, namely, those mentioned 
above. Hints for subsequent intelli- 
gent self-instruction. 

5) Have pupil copy intelligently such 
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annotations and sample cards as she 
will be likely to need in her work. This 
may be evening work at home. 

6-8) Three lessons in card writing, 
covering all the most common forms 
likely to be used. Use Miss Plummer's 
book and the sample cards and notes. 

9) Accession to order work. 

10) Loan system and intercourse 
with readers. 

11-12) Care of periodicals, repairs, 
binding records, etc. Use Miss Plum- 
mer's book as guide in all these details. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
much must be read between the lines 
here of comments which it is impossi- 
ble to make at this time. 

Such in brief is the course which may 
be expanded if the time allows, and 
will be of course supplemented by the 
constant practice work and questions 
that arise during the day. It is best to 
take the first half hour in the morning 
for systematic teaching, then a few 
moments before closing in the after- 
noon to review the day's work and as- 
sign a subject for home study. . 

Time forbids any comment on the 
variety of material the organizer finds 
to be converted into expert librarians. 
It does vary, of course; but if the mate- 
rial is favorable, and if the organizer is 
wise and skillful, she has imparted an- 
other lesson not down in the course. 
She has taught her pupil that the pro- 
fession upon whose border she ventures 
to set her mode.st fool is a wide one, 
with a far-reaching influence and high 
ideals; that there are books and papers 
to be read, and many, many things to 
learn even properly to conduct affairs 
in her little world; that there are asso- 
ciation meetings to attend some day 
where some of these may be learned, 
and that on all sides of her fellow- 
workers are reaching out to join hands, 
and saying, "Let us help you as we 
have helped each other, for now you 
are one of us" — and this is the subtle 
influence of her wise teacher, she is glad 
that this is all so, for she wishes to be 
of it and to do her part in the very best 
way. 



Government Aid For Libraries 

The Editor Public Libraries: 

The last paragraph on page 269 of 
your July number is curiously errone- 
ous. The national libraries of Euro- 
pean states enjoy no advantages be- 
yond the Congressional library of the 
United States. The European libraries 
generally have no advantage over 
American libraries; in fact the support 
of libraries in this country is much 
more generous than in Europe. The 
local authorities, by which must be 
meant the municipal authorities of St. 
Petersburg. Paris, and London, have no 
power over publi$hers. That authority 
is in the various governments acting 
through the Copyright acts, which in 
some countries demand one copy and 
in others more, the maximum being 
three, as in England for British Mu- 
seum Bodlian, Oxford, and Advo- 
cates library, Edinburg*. This means 
of increase is only numerically a great 
aid; of the 30,000V. added to the Biblio- 
theque Nationale last year, not more 
than lo.ooov. would have been pur- 
chased; the rest are duplicates or rub- 
bish. The chief librarian of one of the 
copyright libraries deplored to me 
when in Europe the conditions which 
filled his shelves with vast numbers of 
unnecessary books. The worship of 
the fetish *'number" is carried to too 
great an extent; no book should be 
placed on a library shelf which is not 
likely to be useful. 

Wm. Beer. 
Howard memorial library, 
New Orleans. 

• To these must be added Public library, Cambridge, 
and Trinity college, Dublin.— Ed. 



Dr J. K. Hosmer, while recently in 
Boston, had occasion to visit the new 
library. As he went up the steps he met 
E. E. Hale, who asked the doctor's er- 
rand. *'To consult the archives." was the 
reply. "By the way," said Dr. Hale, *'do 
you know where Noah kept his bees?*' 
*'No,'* answered Hosmer. '*In the ark 
hives," said the venerable preacher as- 
he passed on. 
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We call attention again to the notice 
in the space above, that Public Libra- 
ries is not issued during August and 
September. It has not been possible 
to answer all the inquiries sent in re- 
garding the nonappearance of the 
magazine, but we appreciate the inter- 
est shown. 

W. C. Lane has for years been the 
secretary of its publishing section; in 
bestowing upon him the highest office 
in its gift, the A. L. A. does itself honor 
by recognizing the faithful and fruitful 
toil of a devoted servant. When death 
removed Justin Winsor from the post 
of librarian to Harvard university, his 
successor was sought in the person of 
Mr Lane, who had worthily acted as 
Mr Winsor's assistant before taking 
charge of the Athenaeum library of 
Boston. As president of the A. L. A. 
it is safe to expect from Mr Lane at 
Atlanta an address as scholarly and 
judicious as the association has ever 
heard from any other of its chieftains, 
his predecessors in the chair. 



Every librarian in the West and 
Middle West should make an effort to 
attend the Library congress which is 
planned for September 28-Octobcr i. 
at the Trans-Mississippi exposition at 
Omaha. The distances are so great 
that it is not possible for the librarians 
of the West to have the many joint 
meetings that localities farther East 
may enjoy, and this will be an oppor- 
tunity that should be taken advantage 
of to meet together and exchange 
ideas and plans for mutual aid and 
benefit. The program is an interesting 
one. and the local committee of Omaha 
have made large preparations for the 
entertainment in a social way that will 
add pleasure as well as profit to the 
stay in the city. Reports from the ex- 
position speak in high terms of the ex- 
hibitions, and altogether the outlook 
for the meeting is a good one. Mr 
Brebt is worl^ing hard to provide just 
what will be acceptable and timely, 
and librarians can rest assured of time 
well spent in attending this library 
meeting. 

The meeting of the A. L. A. at Lake- 
wood was more largely attended by 
those actually engaged in the work 
than any conference yet held, and also 
by a larger number of people who had 
never before attended a conference. 
This shows a good healthy condition 
of affairs in the library field so far as it 
goes. But there is still something left 
to be desired in the way of attendance. 
When one reflects on the large number 
of people actually engaged in the work 
who do not attend these annual meet- 
ings, and the great need for its influence 
on the very persons who do not go, 
there is no room yet for the notion of 
select circles and restricted member- 
ship. It behooves everyone who enters 
the profession to obligate himself to 
remove the condition referred to in 
President Putnam's splendid address, 
that although the limits of the work 
have been greatly extended, the gen- 
eral average of professional attainment 
of librarians is no higher than it was 
at the beginning of this new move- 
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ment in library work. Trustees, libra- 
rians, and assistants should incorporate 
it firmly in their list of obligations, that 
it is their bounden duty to attend the 
meetings of the A. L. A. if possible, 
and if not, to substitute the local meet- 
ing, for absence from which there 
should be no excuse except sickness or 
death. 

The meeting of the A. L A. for 1898 
has come and gone^ and its record is a 
matter of library history, which cannot 
be changed. 

No one else at the meeting, perhaps, 
was so universally satisfactory in all that 
he did and said as President Putnam. 
Prompt, efficient, always courteous, al- 
ways ready with gracious speech and 
act, he was in all situations an ideal 
presiding officer. The program as pre- 
pared was the subject of some criti- 
cism as being perhaps too lengthy, and 
of being restricted to the opinions of the 
same people on various subjects. But 
owing to the nonappearance of some 
of those set down to speak, there was 
no serious omissions except, perhaps, 
in discussions, which might not always 
be regretted, and the people who talked 
did not seem to suffer lack in appear- 
ing twice or thrice, and generally talked 
to the point, and stopped when they 
reached it. But there would have been 
a better feeling of having reached some- 
thing, if the listeners could have had a 
chance to clear the mistiness in their 
minds regarding some of the statements 
made, by asking questions and discuss- 
ing more fully and freely some of the 
points than was allowed by the state of 
the program. 

The local arrangements under the 
efficient management of Miss Hazeltine 
were above criticism. The people of 
Jamestown and vicinity were cordial, 
hospitable and did much to add to the 
pleasures of the stay. 

The favorable surroundings for a 
rest after the close of the meetings lent 
'' themselves toward making more com- 
plete the feeling entertained by all 
those who were at Lakewood, for any 
or all of the time, that it was a good 
thing to be there. 



Ohio State University Summer Li- 
brary School 

Dr G. E. Wire, Director 

This school began June 20, and 
closed July 30 The course of lectures 
as detailed in the bulletin was carried 
out, substantially 44 lectures being 
given on different library subjects. 
These lectures were supplemented by 
personal work. The class being limited 
to 10 assured to each one the personal 
care of the director. 

Seminars and quizzes were held, and 
the class enpyed visits to the State li- 
brary. Public library, and Public school 
library. At each of these places full 
opportunity was given to learn the de- 
tails of management. The class also 
visited one job bindery, one blank book 
bindery, and one large publishing house 
combining both binding and printing. 
Extra facilities were afforded at the 
State university library by Miss Jones, 
the librarian. Instruction was on the 
whole eclectic. One-half had hadsome 
library experience, and each one of 
these came for some particular training 
for which the course was planned. 
Those who had no former training were 
given a good start on library work. 
The class was.the largest in the whole 
summer school, and worked long hours 
and most enthusiastically all through 
the hot weather, doing excellent work. 

How to open a new book.— Hold the 
book with its back on a smooth or cov- 
ered table; let the front board down, 
then the other, holding the leaves ip 
one hand while you open a few leaves 
at the back, then a few at the front, 
and so go on, alternately opening back 
and front, gently pressing open the 
sections till you reach the center of the 
volume. Do this two or three times, 
and you will obtain the best results. 
Open the volume violently or carelessly 
in any one place, and you will likely 
break the back and cause a start in the 
leaves. Never force the back ; if it does 
not yield to gentle opening, rely upon 
it the back is too tightly or strongly 
lined. — Apple ton book mark. 
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American Library Association 

July 5-9, 1898 

(Lakewood, N. Y.) 

The meeting at Lakewood was in 
many ways a different one from any 
yet held, and still with much of the 
same spirit which has dominated the 
library movement from the first. A 
large number of members reached 
Lakewood on Saturday, and so were 
almost in residence by the time the 
majority reached there on Monday, and 
therefore they very properly welcomed 
the newcomers to the beautiful place 
of meeting. Monday being the glori- 
ous Fourth, as good Americans no la- 
bor was performed, but the day was 
spent in exchange of greetings with old 
acquaintances, the making of new, and 
the settling into quarters by the whole 
company. The evening brought a dis- 
play of fireworks on the banks of the 
lake near the Kent hotel, and later, 
dancing at the Waldmere. 

Tuesday morning the meeting was 
opened in regular form with a large 
number in attendance. A formal ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Mr 
Stevens of Jamestown, after which one 
of the best addresses ever given at an 
A. L. A. meeting was given by Presi- 
dent Putnam. After a most tactful 
reference to his occupancy of the po- 
sition of president, he paid a most 
beautiful tribute to the late president, 
Justin Winsor, ascribing to him the 
foremost rank in his day as a librarian 
and a careful and exact writer in his 
chosen lines. The International con- 
ference Mr Putnam considered the 
event of the year in library matters, 
not for the subjects presented, nor the 
manner of presenting them, but for the 
magnitude of the interests represented, 
and the wide variety of characteristics 
presented in such a meeting. 

Mr Putnam said further: 

The decision reached with regard to 
the Royal society index, that the cen- 
tral bureau be located in England, and 
that the language of the Index be Eng- 
lish, is another important matter, and 
calls for the hearty cooperation of 
American bibliographers. 



The system of classification to be 
used in this index rightly deserves care- 
ful consideration. Any system which 
presents only as many defects as the 
Decimal system is for the purpose the 
inferior of the Decimal system by 
every degree. For a catalog which is 
to be made universally available, a 
classification universally current, or 
most nearly so, or tending to become 
so, is the most serviceable classifica- 
tion, and the Decimal system has now 
in its favor so weighty a presumption 
of use and tendency that any compet- 
ing system must show very near per- 
fection in detail to overcome it. 

The library progress in Italy is also 
a subject of gratification. The system 
of inter-library loans at the expense of 
the government is a step in advance of 
anything yet undertaken by any other 
country As the leadership with us 
belongs among our learned institutions 
to the Smithsonian, so the leadership 
among libraries should belong to the 
Library of Congress. That as this 
building stands the stateliest monu- 
ment yet erected to library service, the 
library itself should stand as the cul- 
minating effort of the library interests 
of the country. Fine reasons exist for 
the National library to lead in cooper- 
ative work, to make national the work 
being done by the multitude of libra- 
ries, and to stop the useless repetition 
of work in every part of the country 

The work of the local library associa- 
tions in the past year has had extraor- 
dinary progress. While here and there 
Ignatius Donnelly's ludicrous tirade in 
opposition to the establishment of li- 
brary commissions has found some sup- 
port rs, some advancement has been 
made along these lines. Among the 
individual libraries there is decided ad- 
vancement, not only in general prog 
ress, but along special lines, which 
gives distinction to the local libraries. 
In buildings, in extension of privileges, 
in cooperative work, and in the biblio- 
graphic output, there is much to be 
proud of. 

The application of proper principles 
to every part of library science is the 
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first business of the A. L. A., but the 
application of these principles belongs 
primarily to the local clubs. The in- 
fluence of the A. L. A. should be thrown 
against bad laws affecting the library 
world, and its chief work is the expres- 
sion of general principles which will 
make this influence a power. 

A responsibility rests on those .en- 
gaged in the work to establish the 
claim that librarians are professional, 
although as large a per cent of workers 
as ever are without special training and 
academic education. But the standards 
which we are setting up, and the height 
which we are striving to attain, are great 
enough to entitle the work itself to the 
claim of being a profession. 

The popular idea formerly was that 
the library was an allied agency of the 
schools. The condition is now re- 
versed, and we are wont to consider 
other institutions as allied agencies of 
the library. Libraries are annexing 
clubs, museums, art galleries and lec- 
ture courses, and the only way the 
N. E. A. could keep from being an- 
nexed by the library section was to an- 
nex the library section first. 

The address was listened to with 
marked interest and in profound silence 
until the last word had died away, when 
the hearty appreciation and agreement 
of those present was manifested by the 
round of applause which lasted for sev- 
eral minutes. Seldom has an address 
before the A. L. A. received so many 
and such high compliments as this ad- 
dress of President Putnam. Its merit 
was continually referred to, and the 
feeling it inspired was in the largest 
measure the prime cause of the very 
pleasant and profitable conference 
which followed. 

After the announcement of the sev- 
eral committees, the secretary's report 
was brought forward by Mr Dewey, in 
which he outlined the central topic for 
the meeting, The training of librarians, 
closing by making an urgent request 
that^the speakers confine themselves to 
five-minute speeches, to prevent a loss 
of important material which was before 
the association for consideration. 



The treasurer's report, by Gardner 
M. Jones, showed a balance in the 
treasury of $766, and a total member- 
ship of 527. 

The report of the necrology showed 
that the association had lost from its 
membership during the past year: 
William Rice, of Springfield (Mass.) 
city library; Mrs Hannah R. Galliner, 
of Bloomington, 111.; Josephine P. 
Cleveland, of the Illinois state his- 
torical society; Eleanor Ware Rice, of 
Worcester, Mass.; Justin Winsor, of 
Harvard university, president of the 
A. L. A.; William H. Lowdermilk, of 
Washington city, and John S. Hayes, 
of Somerville (Mass.) public library. 

At the close of Mr Jones' report a 
rising vote of respect to the memory of 
Justin Winsor was taken, the associa- 
tion standing for a moment silently and 
reverently. 

The report of the publishing section, 
by W. C. Lane, showed a very fine con- 
dition of the affairs in the hands of this 
section. 

The report of the committee on pub- 
lic documents, read by Mr Bowker, 
was of considerable length, and re- 
viewed very thoroughly the field for 
public documents, national, state and 
municipal. A set of resolutions pro- 
viding for the method of issuing gov- 
ernment documents, and the making 
of the Library of Congress a national 
library, and touching the condition of 
state documents in the various states 
was presented, and after some discus- 
sion went over for action until another 
meeting. 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild gave the report 
of the committee on the supplement 
of the A. L. A catalog. The work of 
the committee the past year has been 
looking toward the preparation of a 
five years' supplement, covering books 
published in English from 1893 to 1897 
inclusive. The promise of much inter- 
est and cooperation on the part of spe- 
cialists has been secured. Dr Nicholas 
Murray, F. H. Giddings, Geo. Harris, 
J. W. Jenks, Chas. Day Garmo, Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, and others are all inter- 
ested in the work. The publishing sec- 
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tion has accepted an offer of the New 
York state library to print the supple- 
ment as a bulletin. It will contain a 
classified and an author list. The class 
numbers of both the decimal and ex- 
pansive classification, and the Diction- 
ary headings will be given. It is hoped 
that the bulletin will be issued belore 
the close of th*e year. 

The report on Branches and deliv 
eries, by Mr Wellman, of Brookline, 
having been previously printed, it was 
accepted without discussion. The sys- 
tem of deliveries and branches at work 
in the principal libraries in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
with many interesting facts and figures 
concerning them, are to be found in 
this report 

The report on Library buildings, pre- 
pared by W. E. Foster, of Providence, 
had also been printed. The value of 
an expert library architect was empha- 
sized, and attention was called to the 
increasing tendency on the part of li- 
brary boards to consult more freely 
with the librarian as to the technical 
library details of these new buildings 
as a marked step of improvement. The 
architectural competition arranged for 
by several of the large libraries was 
also pointed out as being a means for 
raising the standard of this kind of 
work among architects. The number 
of libraries in a state of progress, or 
finished during the year, was also re- 
ferred to as worthy of congratulation. 

The report of Mr Foster was very 
largely illustrated by plans and pho- 
tographs, which were on exhibition on 
the walls and in the galleries of the 
conference room. 

Dr Wire, in his report, reviewed the 
principal points made in classification 
and cataloging since the report of 1894, 
calling attention to a number of the 
best printed copies of this work. 

Miss Hewins' report on Children's 
rooms and reading was very interesting 
as well as helpful. Although Hartford 
public library has no children's reading 
room for lack of space, the worthy li- 
brarian is alive to its usefulness, and 
makes up for the lack of such a meas- 



ure in more ways than one. Miss 
Hewins said five years ago but two li- 
braries reported children's rooms, and 
three expected to have them soon. 
This year out of 125 libraries which re- 
sponded to the inquiries sent out 31 
have children's rooms, or will have 
soon; 9 have library leagues, 8 will have 
them soon; 8 use Maxson's book marks, 
and 40 have book lists annotated and 
otherwise. Many libraries make state- 
ments in their printed reports of work 
for children, without definitely stating 
the extent to which it is carried. 

Miss Hewins had arranged in a small 
room at the hotel an exhibit of reports, 
bulletins, and other interesting means 
showing the character and extent of 
much of the work for children in va- 
rious libraries over the country. 

The report of Miss Andrews on Gifts 
and bequests to libraries was given by 
Miss Hewins. The report showed that 
nearly $3,000,000 in money, and nearly 
$1,000,000 in land and buildings have 
been given during the past year; sev- 
eral magnificent gifts are among these, 
but the majority are small bequests. 

The report on Legislation and state 
aid, by J. L. Harrison, had been printed 
before the meeting, and was accepted 
without reading. It reviewed the work 
of the year by section, and was divided 
into two classes — actual legislation and 
legislative effort. It showed the inter- 
est in the matter is general, and a 
longer stride in advance than any re- 
port for several years. 

The first session closed by the re- 
port on Open shelves, by John Thom- 
son, of Philadelphia. Mr Thomson's 
report had been previously printed, 
and was accepted by the association. 
It reviewed the general topic of open 
shelves, and showed no diminution of 
the writer's faith in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the plan and its general adop- 
tion by libraries. The idea most ap- 
proved and set forth by the writer is 
that public libraries should have refer- 
ence rooms and shelves for general 
books, such as histories, travel, fiction 
and biography absolutely open, and 
have separate rooms or places in which 
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can be stored valuable books which 
would be likely to be injured by undue 
handling. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday 
was devoted to a discussion on the li- 
brary school and training classes, in 
which were pointed out the dis- 
tinguished characteristics of each, pre- 
sented by a representative of its faculty. 
Mr Dewey spoke for the Albany school. 
He said that the peculiarities of this 
school are to do work not done any- ' 
where else. They strive to find out 
what other schools do not do, and then 
go at it. Their facilities have been in- 
creased until they practically have un- 
limited means to do what work they 
choose. The effort is to secure good 
material on which to work, as they do 
not expect to turn out professional 
people from green material without 
culture. No one will hereafter be re- 
ceived at summer schools who has not 
had large library experience. While 
their lines reach out in many directions 
their chief aim is to do the work not 
practical elsewhere. 

Mary W. Plummer gave an account 
of the Pratt institute school. Here 
great stress is laid upon the personality 
of the students. They find it does not 
pay to try to make librarians out of 
students even though they be walking 
encyclopedias if they have not com- 
mon sense. A college course does not 
count in the application for entrance — 
all the students must take the exami- 
nation. The forward movement in li- 
brary work among librarians comes 
more from the small libraries, active 
and alive, than from methods of col- 
lege libraries The chief characteristic 
of this school is its close connection 
with the circulating: library of the in- 
stitute. The students have practical 
work in every department of the li- 
brary, and in the extracts which Miss 
Plummer read from a number of letters 
received from students, they all bear 
testimony to the value of apprentice 
work. Miss Plummer then spoke of 
the other work which followed, keeping 
of statistics, care of supplies, and type- 
writing. The courses in English and 



American literature have been dropped 
as no longer necessary to a majority of 
those who take the course, and in place 
of them a course in current periodicals 
has been substituted. Technical Ger- 
man is also given in the first year's 
course. They do not claim that all are 
fitted by the work and experience of 
the first year's .course, but many are 
prepared by this first year's course on 
account of previous experience and 
personality, and the practice work of 
the third term indicates the fitness of 
each student, and recommendations are 
made accordingly. Twenty-five of the 
present staff of the library are gradu- 
ates of the library school. 

The second year's work is additional, 
and not a strictly utilitarian course. It 
is more historical, and an entrance ex- 
amination in French, German, and Lat- 
in is given. The principal line of 
study is the bibliographic and historic 
background of books. Such a course 
as this properly belongs to the univer- 
sity, but universities do not give it, and 
if librarians wish this knowledge there 
should be some place where they can 
get it. This is one special course. 

Another is the work with children. 
The Pratt institute, with its wide scope 
in this kind of work, f^arnishes oppor- 
tunity for the student to get special 
instruction. The special courses are 
elective, and generally conditional on 
there being at least three students who 
wish to belong to any one of them. 

Alice B Kroeger outlined the work 
carried on in Drexel institute library 
school. The course of study is one 
year, and includes two phases, techni- 
cal study of library methods, and a 
technical study of books. The conclu- 
sion drawn from the examination pa- 
pers has been reached that it is nec- 
essary to give some time to this latter 
and broad side of a librarian's educa- 
tion. Lectures are given by various 
professors in the institute on the bibli- 
ography connected with the subjects 
of their departments. Practical work 
in all the departments in the institute 
library is given to each student, dis- 
cussed by the class, and is kept up dur- 
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ing the entire year. In this one year's 
course necessarily many important 
topics are gone over but hastily if at 
all, the essential consideration being to 
make earnest, conscientious and thor- 
ough workers along those lines which 
the students are likely to need in their 
work as library assistants or librarians 
of small libraries. 

The University of Illinois library 
school was discussed by Katharine L. 
Sharp. This is the school formerly lo- 
cated at Armour institute, aod adopt- 
ed by the University of Illinois in 1897. 
Candidates for technical library work 
are required to present satisfactory 
credits for two years of university work. 
Those who have not had beyond high 
school instruction must now take two 
years in the work of the university be- 
fore being admitted to the library 
school. Candidates who have com- ' 
pleted a general college course, how- 
ever, are preferred as students in tech- 
nical library work. 

The degree of Bachelor of Library 
Science will be conferred upon those 
who complete the course outlined. The 
tuition is free, the only cost being the 
regular university fees. An effort is 
made to restrict the instruction to li- 
brary topics, and to evenly divide the 
work between the two years' courses. 
No effort is made to magnify the tech- 
nical deitails, and the aim is to give a 
broader knowledge of books The in- 
struction covers cataloging, order and 
accession, classification, reference and 
bibliography, aided by library visits 
and considerable laboratory work The 
details of office work are taught by as- 
signing each student as an assistant for 
a time to each member of the library 
staff in turn, each member of the staff 
having a senior and a junior assistant at 
the same time. 

The New York state summer school 
was discussed by Mrs Salome Cutler 
Fairchild. The underlying principle 
in this work is based on the question 
How will the plans proposed help the 
library work? At this point in the de- 
velopment of the library profession 
there are a large number of men and 



women with high ideals who are doing 
fine work, and have already proven 
their fitness for their places, but who 
feel their limitation in their lack of 
early training. This can be supplied 
by the summer schools in a measure, 
and the students will return to their 
positions as more efficient library work- 
ers. The school is limited to those 
holding library positions, and doing 
good work, as it is the belief that li- 
brary students will be severely hindered 
by allowing those who have had no li- 
brary experience to take a six weeks* 
course, and then flatter themselves that 
they have thus prepared for the profes- 
sional world. 

The Wisconsin summer school of Li- 
brary science was discussed by Lutie 
E Stearns. The school was first started 
in 1895 through the generosity of J. H. 
Stout, who paid the expenses for the 
first two summers; but the school is 
now self-supporting, a fee of $15 be- 
ing charged. The purpose of the school 
is not to make the inexperienced fit for 
library service, but to give those already 
in the work a broader view of their 
mission, and at the same time extend 
their knowledge of library elementary 
knowledge. The need of some form of 
library training for the librarian of a 
small library was illustrated by a charg- 
ing card which Miss Stearns showed 
the audience, a card about 4x8 inches. 
Those in charge discourage the at- 
tendance of people who have had no 
previous training or experience. The 
instruction follows the treatment of a 
book in logical order from the time of 
its receipt until it is placed in circula- 
tion. There is an addition'of from three 
to five hours per day of independent 
work required from each student. It 
has been determined that the summer 
school is not a short cut to superficial 
training, but an inspiration to pursue 
an independent course for self-improve- 
ment along lines approved by leading 
librarians. It has proved an active fac- 
tor in the promotion of libraries in 
Wisconsin, and the spread of what is 
known as the true library spirit. 

The summer school at Amherst, Mass., 
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was discussed by W. I. Fletcher. The 
course is intended to give as far as pos- 
sible in five weeks, personal instruction 
to those engaged in library work, and 
with the expectation of laying a foun- 
dation for future work, or with the hope 
of putting solid foundations under work 
already begun. The instruction is given 
in the ordinary library methods; all 
departments of library work being 
talked over in fundamental and logical 
order, with comparatively little atten- 
tion given to details. Students are given 
practical work under the supervision of 
Mr Fletcher, and are encouraged in 
every way to do self-reliant work. 

Mr Brett gave a little talk on the 
summer school which was to be held in 
Cleveland during August, and which 
would follow the general lines of other 
summer schools. The primary purpose 
of the school was to benefit the assist- 
ants in the Cleveland public library. 
The class was limited to 24, and con- 
sisted mostly of Cleveland students. 
None but high school graduates were 
accepted, and much good is hoped to 
be accomplished. 

Dr G. E. Wire gave an account of 
the course which was to form a part of 
the regular summer school of the Ohio 
State university. The course is in- 
tended to be as brief as it can be made 
in six weeks. 

Mrs H. C. Wadleigh,of Los Angeles 
public library, gave an account of the 
training class work as carried on in 
that library. A full description of the 
work of the class will be found in the 
papers of the World's library congress, 

1893. 

Mr Fletcher next gave a talk on the 
Influence of library schools in raising 
the grade of library work. Care must 
be given to the thought contained in 
the expression, Raising the grade of li- 
brary work. It may well be doubted 
that the power in librarianship exer- 
cised by such men as Jewett and Poole, 
Winsor and Lloyd P. Smith, will ever 
owe its existence to library school train- 
ing. The influence of library school 
training is found in the detailed and 
routine work, where it has infused sys- 



tem and method. The most marked 
and noteworthy influence of library 
schools is found in the smaller libraries, 
now in charge of librarians who have 
had library class training. Into these 
libraries the newest methods in charg- 
ing systems, information desks, use of 
books in schools, bulletins, etc., have 
been introduced. This is after all the 
truest raising of the grade. Not adding 
to the height of the mountain but filling 
in the valleys, so that there comes 
much nearer being a level of attain- 
ment and usefulness apparent in the li- 
brary work in the country. 

J. F. Davies, of Butte, Mont., next 
gave a chapter of his experience with 
a training class in his library. The 
Public library hand-book of Denver 
was used as a text-book, and the ap- 
prentices were put right to work. The 
idea of the training was to prepare stu- 
dents to take positions in the Butte li- 
brary, and after a course of three 
months an examination was held and 
one of the six was chosen to take the 
vacant position. 

Miss Hewins next talked on the work 
done by the library class in the Hart- 
ford public library. The principal idea 
of the work was to make the loan clerk 
something more than a mere machine,, 
and to give a sense of responsibility 
and interest in the work as well as to 
inspire to future self-improvement. 
The high school course does not fit 
students for thorough work. The 
knowledge there acquired is but frag- 
mentary, the aim seeming to be more 
to fit the students for examination- 
rather than to imbue them with the 
love of books. A class of half a dozen 
met every Wednesday morning from 
October until June. The work was 
more especially in bibliography and 
appraisal of books. The aim has been 
to interest girls in reading for them- 
selves and looking up subjects rather 
than to follow out a prescribed course. 
Mrs Dixson's Index to prose fiction was 
checked up, errors corrected, and addi- 
tions suggested. Sturgis & Krehbiel's 
Bibliography of fine arts was also 
checked, the uses of dictionary and cy- 
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oui.nrviias, how to find references, the 
u>cs ot almanacs and year books, bio- 
i^t iniical dictionary and gazetteers 
•^liuic up the other work presented. 
I 'icie were talks on literary periodicals, 
I vviJcrtii* hand-books, notQs and queries. 
C*>i AU^n*s books were also studied, a 
liNt. v^t stories and novels, articles in 
V\ til ic Libraries and Library journal 
\%v«c vliscussed. After the hour in the 
v,>ifKc the class worked in the reference 
ivKMtu as far as possible, serving the 
puMu\ An increase of self-depend- 
vusc» alertness, interest in books, and 
at'ilitv to find what is in them are ap- 
|MUMit from this work. 

Mi^H Doren. of the Dayton (Ohio) 
jnil»Uo library, gave an account of the 
v^vnk accomplished by a training class 
ttt llvat library. 

Au elementary course of library train- 
ihvi t\>r library assistants in the Dayton 
tilMary closed June 30. It was under- 
irtlvrn at the expense of the library 
t«v»lcly with a view to the organization 
i^t itH own work, and for the purpose of 
lainmg the power of assistants hold- 
ing nunor positions in it. 

Note- taking, library hand, book num- 
WiH, the elements of classification and 
valrtloging, use of reference books, li- 
U\i\ry rules and regulations, conduct of 
«•< lu)ol traveling libraries, routine in 
loan, bindery, and inventory accounts 
4iui accession work, were the subjects 
i\\ which instruction and practice were 
yivcn. 

The training extended over'a period 
o( two years. For the details concern- 
ing; the constitution of this class, the 
iompensation, appointment, and the 
l»oneral results of the venture, reference 
in made to the annual report of the 
hayton public library for 1896-97, and 
its forthcoming one for 1897-98. 

The reasons for elementary training 
tor library assistants are found in ne- 
cessity, the one inclusive reason and 
tMuphatic necessity being economy and 
effectiveness in library administration. 
The fact that a public institution is ex- 
pected to draw the larger part of its 
working force from the community 
which supports it, the fact that such 



help is for the most part untrained in 
library method, and the fact that skilled 
intelligence alone can construct, use, 
and preserve the records whereby a li- 
brary becomes an instrument for the 
distribution of books, and is at the same 
time able to identify and locate each 
item of library property, force to an 
issue the problem of better training for 
the library assistant. Responding to 
these facts is the one that there are 
now trained specialists in library econ- 
omy ready to do effective work and to 
impart method. 

Lack of education, want of knowl- 
edge in classification, or of the con- 
struction of the catalog, are a great 
handicap to the usefulness of any as- 
sistant. They make him, if not an ab- 
solute obstruction in the way of the 
searcher, to whom he gives wrong or 
misleading information, at least a slow 
and indifferent helper. He works hard, 
perhaps, but blindly, and too often the 
not knowing how to work discourages 
and deadens his effort, so that it drags 
and finally fails altogether. 

Given desire upon his part for train- 
ing, and confidence in his ability to 
profit by it, the aim of the instructors 
must be for correct form according to 
a definitely stated standard of thor- 
oughness, accuracy, and speed. It is 
standard which must be enforced, for 
it is exactly here that the locally 
trained assistant has been most neg- 
lected, and here, too, is precisely where 
great waste, and oftentimes serious 
friction, arises in the administration, in- 
volving not only loss of library time 
through faulty method, but waste of 
actual energy and library material. A 
vague dissatisfaction arising from une- 
qual distribution of burdens among the 
capable and the less capable will poison 
the atmosphere of the library, the un- 
systematic, or showy, blustering worker 
being even less content than the one 
who carries forward the routine and 
bears the brunt as best he may. 

Instruction by class training has spe- 
cific advantages. It is systematic, it is 
purposeful, it is uniform, it i^ limited. 
It substitutes tangible resylts, as evi- 
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denced by class work, in the place of 
mere opinion of the executive in judging 
of an assistant's abilities. It furnishes 
a basis for intelligent selection and 
comparison of the capacities of several 
assistants for a variety of work, and it 
faces the worker with something defi- 
nite to do according to a definite way 
of doing. The drones and the unfit do 
not find such an atmosphere congenial, 
and the library service becomes to a 
certain extent self-adjusting. If made 
the prime qualification for appoint- 
ment, it relieves the administration of 
much embarrassment from pressure of 
political and social influence in the se- 
lection of assistants. 

Thus, too, is furnished under existing 
conditions, a body of workers prepared 
to receive and to follow the more 
highly trained directors, to relieve them 
of burdensome detail, and to further in 
an economic manner the library's per- 
manent working resources. 

Miss Doren's paper was followed by 
a discussion of the question, Is there a 
demand for the summer school, and 
the best plan for its work. 

Miss Stanley presented some reasons 
why summer schools are necessary. 
Because of the low wages paid libra- 
rians of small libraries, because of en- 
trance examinations, expense entailed, 
and time required for the regular school 
it seems necessary to provide some 
source of secondary training, but it is 
well to discourage the quick method 
ideas which prevail regarding the sum- 
mer school. The idea should be held 
in plain view that their chief purpose 
for librarians is to make more skillful 
those workers already in the field. 

Mr Fletcher called attention to the 
state of the program, on which was so 
large a repetition of the same names 
down for discussion, saying it brought 
to his mind the poem beginning: 

Oh I am a cook and a captain bold; 

And the mate of the Nancy brig; 
And a bo's'n tight, and a midship mite, 

And the crew of the captain's gig. 

With regard to the question under 
discussion he thought both classes of 
schools were here to stay, and there 



was no point in questioning the good 
of them. More classes are still coming. 
Librarians need give thought to but the 
one idea — make all of them better. 

Mr Berry said all librarians are not 
born, some are made. The question is. 
How can it best be done? None but the 
large and central schools can do the 
work well; equipment, teachers, etc., 
can only be found there. Small libra- 
ries can train students to do the work 
as they do it, but this is not education. 
Wrong has been done when a student 
is led to take a course not prepared 
to fit him to compete with the best in 
thd market. Better than tolerably good 
work is now demanded. 

Miss Wallace in the course of some 
very amusing remarks gave several 
good reasons for the existence of both 
central and summer schools. There 
are librarians who, without technical 
training, are able by executive ability 
and good common sense to make the 
library the center of the literary activ- 
ity of their community. To such an 
one the summer school is all that is 
necessary 

This discussion was followed by a 
paper by Edith E. Clarke on The li- 
brary of the library school an index of 
its work. The library should be rec- 
ognized as a controlling factor in the 
quality of training which a library 
school bestows, and which must, other 
things being equal, result in a differ- 
entiation in the preparation of its grad- 
uates for library work, or in a prepara- 
tion for different grades of work. 

Mr Dewey said that the subject of 
training was the most important topic 
before modern librarians. The great 
work of the civil war, with three excep- 
tions, was done by men trained at West 
Point. 

Mrs Fairchild said that the training 
schools had done more than to improve 
the quality of the technical work of 
the library. Everyone in the library 
service who takes library training 
comes to have a larger knowledge and 
love of books, and the best work will 
not be done until everyone, from the 
head of the library down, has that love 
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and knowledge of books which will in- 
spire others to the same love. 

Mr Elmendorf, while paying a tribute 
to the larger training schools, still 
thought the technical training must be 
given in libraries in a small way, since 
it was not possible for all the assistants 
to have the advantage of library school 
training. 

This closed the discussion on Tues- 
day. 

The session on Wednesday morning 
opened with a discussion of the Rela- 
tion of the Library of Congress and the 
office of documents to the libraries of 
the country. 

Mr Hutcheson, superintendent of the 
reading room of the Library of Congress, 
said that his own opinion, which was 
the opinion generally held in the li- 
brary, led him to say that it was inex- 
pedient to press the resolutions pro- 
posed by the committee regarding these 
two institutions at this time. The li- 
brary was very deeply engaged at pres- 
ent in putting the vast collections in 
the library in such shape as to be avail- 
able to the public, and any movement 
to call off the energies of the library 
from this task would be inexpedient. 

L. C. Ferrell, superintendent of docu- 
ments, thought it would be advanta- 
geous to postpone the transfer o,f the 
office of documents to theCongressional 
library; he has in mind several changes 
with regard to the printing of a docu- 
ment catalog which he would like to 
take up first. He wished to have the 
law amended to print biannually instead 
of annually; also to print a monthly 
catalog which can be consolidated at 
the end of a congress. He recognized 
the controlling interest of the Library 
association in the printing and distri- 
bution of public documents, and for 
that reason he wished to have the co- 
operation of the association. 

The resolution urging upon Congress 
the passage of the bill providing for 
improvement in methods of issuing 
government documents was carried. 

On motion of Mr Bowker, the second 
resolution, concerning the Library of 
Congress was referred to the council. 



The third resolution, concerning the 
state publications, was also, on motion 
of Mr Bowker, adopted. 

Mr Bowker also reported that the 
committee on public documents meant 
to indicate, through its report, that it 
could not support the proposition re- 
garding additional copyright deposi- 
tories. 

Dr Wire next presented the final re- 
port of the Poole memorial committee. 
The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged. 

Mr Dana, chairman of committee on 
cooperation with the N. E. A., said the 
committee had nothing to report, but 
read instead the report which the li- 
brary department of the N. E. A. would 
present at its meeting on the Relation 
of libraries and schools. 

On motion of Mr Fletcher, this pro- 
posed action of the library section re- 
ceived the hearty indorsement of the 
A. L. A. 

The subject of library instruction by 
correspondence, or through library ex- 
tension teaching, was next taken up. 
In answer to the question as to whether 
anyone could report library instruc- 
tion by correspondence, Mr Berry told 
of his work among the branches of the 
Y. M. C. A. library of New York in 
giving a course of instruction by corre- 
spondence as to the principal steps by 
which the books might be made usefu^ 
to the members. In many cases, though, 
it seemed so hard to cover the subject 
by correspondence that a visit had 
been necessary. 

Mr Dewey said that some years ago 
the question came up in the Albany 
school, and it was decided that it was 
practicable to do good work by corre- 
spondence, although up to the present 
time not much work had been done 
along that line. It was voted recently, 
however, to employ in the Albany 
school, an instructor whose whole time 
should be given to correspondence 
teaching. 

Miss Ahern told of an instance where 
a young lady had taken a correspond- 
ence course from a teacher in one of 
the principal library schools, being pre- 
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vented by a physical affliction from at- 
tending tlie lectures given. She had 
successfully utilized the knowledge 
gained in this correspondence course, 
and had lately completed the classifica- 
tion, the shelf list, and was doing cer- 
tain work on the catalog for a small 
western library, doing all the work 
through correspondence. The librarian 
of the library reported that the plan 
was working admirably, and no diffi- 
culties had been found yet arising from 
the work done by correspondence. 

Katharine L. Sharp then gave an 
extended account of the work done in 
library economy through university 
extension methods by the University 
of Chicago. 

The subject of library institutes was 
then taken up. Mr Dewey said that it 
was possible that the time had come 
when there should be organized a sys- 
tem of library institutes, taking in the 
librarians of a section of the state so 
that no one would have to travel more 
than three hours, and keeping them to- 
gether for a few days with competent 
leaders, doing for the librarians what 
has been so successfully done in many 
states for the teachers. 

Miss Browning told of the experi- 
ment so successfully tried in Indiana 
in 1896. Miss Ahern, as secretary of 
the association, arranged a library in- 
stitute lasting several days, where a 
course of lectures on technical library 
matters was given by Miss Marvin, of 
the Armour institute, and it was the 
judgment of all who attended that never 
had so large and successful a meeting 
of the librarians of Indiana been held. 

Miss Stearns, of Wisconsin, gave an 
account of the very interesting meet- 
ings held in that state in connection 
with the traveling library work. This 
was followed by a paper by Elizabeth 
L. Foote, from the New York public li- 
brary, on Instruction of the local libra- 
rian by the organizer. This paper will 
be found elsewhere in these pages. 

The association next had the pleasure 
of listening to Dr John H. Vincent, 
chancellor of Chautauqua university, 
who gave a very earnest and eloquent 



address on the meaning of Chautauqua. 
Chautauqua is a life, the growth of 
an idea, providing for innocent, refin- 
ing,stimulating occupation in literature, 
science, art, and the higher forms of 
social life. It does not distinguish be- 
tween things secular and things sacred. 
All things are sacred to a genuine soul 
whose purpose is high, unselfish and 
divine. Chautauqua stands for the 
culture of people of all classes; for peo- 
ple who have had opportunity, and for 
people who lack opportunity. Chau- 
tauqua believes all classes of people 
ought to be educated. Every man, 
whatever his calling, needs, as a man, 
a college education, and Chautauqua 
stantis for the college education to- 
ward which every man may aim. It 
is not a substitute for college, it does 
not guarantee thorough education. It 
lifts people up into a higher atmos- 
phere and gives them more and larger 
self-respect. Chautauqua rejects the 
idea that all the possibilities of life lie 
in the years between 20 and 25. Chau- 
tauqua says it is never too late to acquire 
a fondness for good reading, or better 
things by which the horizon may be 
broadened and life ennobled. Chau- 
tauqua stands for the appreciation, cir- 
culation, and right use of books among 
the people, the multiplication of pri- 
vate libraries, and the increase of in- 
terest in these things. It stands for 
the critical, scientific, literary, ethical, 
and devotional study of the Scriptures; 
for whatever may be the theory of 
different churches or bodies about the 
teaching of the Book, yet knowledge of 
the Bible and recognition of the funda- 
mental, ethical principles of it, lie at 
the basis of the civilization we repre- 
sent. Bishop Vincent said he detested 
all narrowness and bigotry in politics 
and religion. At Chautauqua the re- 
ligious element is always recognized, 
and denominationalism encouraged. 
Political parties are good things be- 
cause they compel definition. You can- 
not have definition without discussion. 
Having definition* and discussion, we 
must have division, and with definition, 
discussion, and division, we must have 
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practical experimentation. Through 
experimentation in society, in politics, 
and in religion, we arrive at an ultimate 
which embraces all that is highest and 
best. 

The regular program was then con- 
tinued. G. T. Little, of Bowdoin col- 
lege, gave an interesting paper on spe- 
cial training for college libraries. 

The speaker held that college libra- 
rians should aim to develop, first, the 
receptive, and, second, the inventive 
cast of mind; illustrated each point by 
examples; and in closing maintained 
that the accomplishment of this de- 
pended largely upon association and 
experience rather than direct instruc- 
tion. 

This was followed by a paper, on 
Special training for children's libraries, 
by Anna C. Moore. This paper will be 
given in full in a future number of Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

Mr Crunden, on the same subject, 
said that the foundations for success in 
children's work consist of innate quali- 
ties intellectual and temperamental. 
The children's librarian should always 
be a woman, possessing certain added 
qualities. She should possess a sym- 
pathetic nature, a winning personality, 
a proper amount of personal dignity, a 
love for children that overlooks all lack 
of attractiveness or cleanliness, and 
overcomes all shrinking born of dainty 
refinement, and that sees in the dirtiest, 
most uncouth child the possibility of a 
useful, even a noble man or woman. 
Her education should be a liberal one, 
and of a kind to give her a wide inter- 
est in various fields of science, and 
some exact knowledge in each. She 
should have an intimate acquaintance 
with the best literature, as the founda- 
tion of a correct literary taste and 
source of a broad culture. She should 
acquire a direct personal knowledge of 
books likely to be suitable for children. 
She should not rely on the reputation 
of books, which are often misleading, 
but she should know what books to 
recommend for eacjj particular case. 
As a special preparation desirable, 
though not essential, she should have 



a short experience as a teacher. It is 
through the teachers that her largest 
influence must be exerted, and her own 
experience in this capacity will give 
her the teacher's point of view. The 
strongest argument as to the practica- 
bility of a thing is that you have done 
it yourself. 

Mrs M. A. Saunders then gave a very 
interesting account of the preliminary 
work in organizing a library league 
among the children in Pawtucket. 

The subject of Apprenticeship as a 
means of library training was next dis- 
cussed. Mr Fletcher said that on the 
face of it apprenticeship has a 'great 
superiority in that it is practical. It 
generally involves what is called *'be- 
ginning at the bottom of the ladder," 
and going over all the rounds. There 
is truth in this, but there is also much 
truth on the other side. But if the 
time spent on the repetitious perform- 
ance of tasks, after they have lost their 
education value, could be devoted to 
study, it would count for much more as 
a preparation for future work. While 
apprenticeship offers the only means 
for training to very many, there cannot 
be more reason for commending the 
apprentice system as superior in library 
work than in other occupations. In 
this, as in other lines, the best general 
training available goes hand in hand 
with the best technical training. 

MrThwaitesaid that any discussion of 
the apprentice system involved a con 
sideration of the merits and demerits 
of the library training school. These 
were obvious. The school gave to the 
pupil the advantage of personal, inspir- 
ing contact with co'^petent teachers, 
and pushed her along the road to 
knowledge as fast as she had acquired 
a certain facility in the details of the 
art. The apprentice, on the other hand, 
often being kept at details long after 
they had been mastered, made slow 
progress, though that progress was apt 
to be satisfactory in the matter of thor- 
oughness. The training school pupil, 
however, was apt to be warped by the 
fads of the often impractical instructor, 
and had to spend two or three disillu- 
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sioniztng years after graduation in un- 
learning many things. The spealcer 
urged a combination of , the two sys- 
tems, as is done by the best medical 
and legal students, first spending a 
year, without pay, in some live library, 
and devoting all her vacations to sim- 
ilar unpaid work, thus acquiring prac- 
tical ideas and correcting and applying 
the theories acquired in the training 
school. A young librarian, after such 
a course, combining apprenticeship 
with training school methods, will soon 
become a practical librarian, the period 
of disillusionizing being reduced to a 
minimum. 

Hannah P. James next read a paper 
on The need of apprenticeship for stu- 
dents. Miss James has promised this 
paper for publication in Public Libra- 
ries. It was followed by a paper 
written by Mrs Speck, of St. Louis, on 
Technical training and ihe personal 
element in library work. 

In public library work personal ele- 
ment is a great factor. Human beings 
want sympathy and interest, and no 
matter what else we possess as aids, 
personal contact is most relied on and 
appreciated. More than card catalogs, 
typewriters, and rubber stamps is re- 
quired to reach the people and make 
them feel that the library belongs to. 
them, and that its books are ever ready 
for their use; this more is the sym- 
pathy given by one who truly takes an 
interest in the people, who courteously 
talks to them and counsels them ac- 
cording to their individual case. 

This closed the third session. The 
afternoon session was opened with a 
paper by C. A. Cutter, on the Need of 
apprenticeship for students, in which 
he outlined the steps which lead to 
what he termed a library council among 
the employes of his library, which four 
years ago he entered with bare walls 
and empty shelves, and which had 
gradually grown at the rate of about 
20,ooov. a year, employing at present 
seven assistants, all of whom entered 
wholly untrained and without library 
experience. 

M. S. R. James next read a paper on 



Assistants' associations and clubs for 
self-improvement. This paper dealt en- 
tirely with this work as carried on in 
England. It presented a very interest- 
ing review of its development, and the 
paper will appear in full in a future 
number of Public Libraries. 

Mr Brett next talked on the subject 
of Library examination and credentials, 
in which he advocated an examining 
board before which those who desire 
to do library work shall present them- 
selves for examination, receiving a cer- 
tificate which shall be current in any 
part of the country. 

Mr Dewey followed along the same 
line, emphasizing the need for such a 
movement, and citing in evidence the 
other professions in which the workers 
are required to follow a certain course 
of study for a prescribed time, and pass 
an examination creditably before be- 
ginning their practical work. Mr Dewey 
at the close of his remarks made a mo- 
tion, which was carried, that the execu- 
tive board be requested to formulate a 
plan looking to a system of library ex- 
aminations and credentials. 

Gardner M. Jones then read a paper 
on Library periodicals, giving the list 
of those which have been pub'ish^d 
and the scope of some of them. He 
advised every library to consider the 
three American periodicals a necessary 
part of its working equipment; to sub- 
scribe for the current, and as soon as 
its means allow, to fill up back sets. 

A very effective and valuable ad- 
dress on this subject was next given by 
Tessa L. Kelso. She considers the an- 
nual reports of the libraries of the 
country as library periodicals, and urged 
upon the librarians that these be pre- 
pared more carefully regarding their 
literary value. The whole note of li- 
brary reports as now issued is thor- 
oughly mechanical and statistical. The 
work which libraries do for clubs and 
other associations should be set forth 
in a way that will show the intellectual 
forces at work in the community, and 
what they are accomplishing. Miss 
Kelso thought the library reports made 
dismal reading unless one wants to 
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know that the fiction per cent is one- 
Icnth less than last year, or that the 
circulation has reached such a figure. 
Vet underneath this are the real forces 
of character-making that are reflected 
in the library and unnoticed. It ought 
to be that each annual library report 
should be well worth reading not only 
by every member of the profession but 
by others. 

Miss Hewins said librarians are not 
entirely responsible for their reports. 
Many librarians spend time and 
strength trying to make the report in- 
teresting and helpful. The trustees 
then work over these reports, leave a 
few statistics, a page or two of gener- 
alities, and print the remainder as the 
library report. Miss Ahem, editor of 
Public Libraries, said she was glad to 
learn where the responsibility rested 
for the large number of uninteresting 
reports which are sent out. Public 
Libraries has in it a department in 
which it is aimed to furnish interesting, 
helpful, though concise accounts of the 
work done by various libraries in the 
different communities all over thecoun- 
try. Librarians are constantly urged 
and earnestly requested to forward to 
this department whatever reports are 
issued, and particularly any account of 
special work that is carried on in their 
institutions. A great many very good 
answers to this request are sent in, but 
there is a large amount that is made up 
of meaningless figures and dry statis- 
tics. Public Libraries is often called 
to task for not printing news of certain 
libraries. Sometimes it is impossible 
to put in all the good things that are 
sent for lack of space, but the most 
complaint comes from those who send 
in these dry statistics, that the news of 
their library has not been printed. 
Miss Ahern asked as a special favor, 
which would be deeply appreciated, 
that the librarians prepare a live epit- 
ome of these reports, and send it in to 
Public Libraries before the actual re- 
port reaches the hands of the destroy- 
ing trustees. Even where the report 
has not been tampered with by the 
trustees, such an epitome from those 



libraries which print most excellent re- 
ports would insure the publication of 
the particular points which the libra- 
rian wishes to place before the public, 
as is not the case sometimes when it is 
left to the editor to select the various 
points from a very large number of re- 
ports which must be gone over every 
month. 

Miss Haines, of the Library journal, 
said that she had had no such trouble 
as this with regard to reports sent to 
the Library journal. She had found 
them exceedingly interesting and help- 
ful. In fact she thought the majority 
of library reports contained the best 
information concerning libraries to be 
found anywhere outside of the Library 
journal. Librarians would find all this 
information carefully edited and set 
out in the Library journal, and if they 
would read this periodical they would 
find it a sure means of keeping informed 
as to what was going on in the library 
world. 

Mr Crunden had found the difficulty 
to be as stated by Miss Hewins. As a 
rule, library reports are interesting in- 
versely to the proportion of the share 
the trustees have in making them. It 
would be a good thing if the libraries 
would send promptly to the Library 
journal and Public Libraries their re- 
ports for the calendar year. Many 
times reports are issued so late that 
their usefulness is injured; oftentimes 
reports are not printed for more than a 
year after they are presented to the 
trustees. Other reports are also issued 
late, long after one desires to know 
what they contain. It would be an ex- 
ceedingly helpful thing if the librarians 
would send to the library periodicals 
short reports as soon as they are com- 
pleted without waiting for the order to 
print. 

Miss Haines, of the Library journal, 
said that generally reports were sent 
promptly to that periodical, but the li- 
brarians were not informed about them 
because they did not read them. If 
they would carefully read the pages of 
the Library journal they would find 
these reports given in an interesting 
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way, and many other helpful things as 
well. 

This discussion was followed by a 
paper by G. M. Jones, on State and 
other local clubs and meetings, in which 
he emphasized the need and value of 
such organizations. It is impossible to 
hold national meetings oftener than 
once a year. Local associations make 
it possible to meet more often, and to 
form closer affiliations. They reach li- 
brary assistants and librarians of small 
libraries who cannot afford to attend 
national meetings. They afford an op- 
portunity for the discussion and solu- 
tion of local problems, and often bring 
out helpful suggestions from those who 
would not take part in a larger meeting 
of strangers Local associations should 
make their constitutions brief and with- 
out too many restrictions. The execu- 
tive committee should be small and 
should have full power to do everything 
except to run the association into debt. 
The annual fee should be small, and 
the programs should not be so full as 
to prevent full discussion. One topic 
well talked out is better than five with- 
out discussion. There should be plenty 
of time for social intercourse. There 
cannot be too many library associa- 
tions. 

Mr Tillinghast discussed the field of 
work of state and local clubs. He said: 

The rapid increase in the number of 
libraries, and the growth of interest in 
their better administration fostered by 
the A. L.A , created a need for further 
organization of local workers, hence 
the institution of numerous state asso- 
ciations. The process, however, has 
gone and will yet go further. There 
are several city clubs, and clubs having 
portions of a state for their fields, and 
others will be established. As the state 
associations are not rivals but feeders 
and agents of the A. L. A., even though 
not regularly connected with it, so will 
these smaller clubs be much less likely 
to detract from the power or dignity 
of the state clubs than to bring them 
new members, furnish them new topics 
for discussion, and open to them new 
channels for usefulness. In time, doubt- 



less, all library organizations of the 
country will be welded into a more 
efficient tool through some form of 
affiliation. 

The work to be done by organiza- 
tion is partly the work of self-improve- 
ment and partly the work of creating 
an interest in library affairs and in their 
better administration where such inter- 
est does not exist — missionary work, in 
short. Of the methods in use the meet- 
ing is the most valuable because it ex- 
tends personal acquaintance, secures 
exchange of experience, and fosters 
enthusiasm. In local associations the 
annual dues are made small, partly to 
offset the cost of attending meetings; 
but it is very important that care 
should be taken to serve all parts of 
the territory as fairly as possible. Yet 
members must not forget that the mis- 
sionary side of our work may require 
sacrifice^. In many cases the estab- 
lishment of subordinate clubs will be 
found the best method of meeting geo- 
graphical difficulties. Thus in Massa- 
chusetts there has just been formed a 
club for the western part of the state 
and another for the region between the 
Connecticut river and Worcester, in 
neither of which sections has the state 
club ever had many members. 

It is well for successive executive 
boards to arrange the subjects for meet- 
ings on some definite plan for covering 
the field of library work on its techni- 
cal, historical, intellectual, and moral 
sides, with due consideration for the 
different tastes of members as regards 
discussions, set papers, addresses, etc. 

The holding of annual meetings de- 
voted to giving elementary instruction 
in administration may do much good, 
both directly and indirectly by implant- 
ing a desire for further instruction. 

Opportunities for social intercourse 
should be carefully provided at meet- 
ings, and means taken to see that all 
who come as strangers should have 
friendly greeting and make acquaint- 
ances. All sections of the public likely 
to be interested in the subjects dis- 
cussed should be given the chance to 
attend. 
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While the meeting is the chief and 
the most economical method of club 
work, every effort should be made to 
devise and utilize other means, and 
club officers will do well to keep a care- 
ful watch upon the proceedings of other 
associations for suggestions. It should 
be recognized that much can be done 
by the executive board, or by special 
committees acting apart from the body 
of the club, in influencing public opin- 
ion, carrying aid to remote communi- 
ties, etc. 

Not many local societies have at- 
tempted regular publication owing to 
their small means; but the method is, 
doubtless, of value where it can be 
adopted, and deserves careful consid- 
eration. Circulation of printed mate- 
rial obtained from the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing section of other sources might 
be attempted with benefit. 

We must be ready to take all suitable 
chances for advancing the cause, and 
must not fail to secure the aid of the 
press, of public authorities, of private 
organizations, and of private individu- 
als who may have an intelligent inter- 
est in the work combined with lafger 
means or freer disposal of their time 
than often falls to the lot of librarians. 

Instruction of readers in use of libra- 
ries was discussed by a number. In 
opening the subject, Geo. T. Little in- 
troduced the description of a brief 
course in the bibliography of New Eng- 
land genealogy by a humorous allusion 
to the perplexing questions respecting 
their ancestry often put to librarians 
by would-be members of patriotic so- 
cieties. The names and residences of 
the two grandfathers of a New Eng- 
lander having been given, he showed 
how often, by the use of the last edi- 
tion of the Index to American geneal- 
ogies, it was possible to trace several, 
if not all, of the lines of ascent, provided 
the library was well equipped with local 
histories and genealogies. For the ba- 
sis of such a collection he cited Sav- 
age's Genealogical dictionary, and a 
complete set of the New England His- 
torical and genealogical register, about 



to be made doubly valuable by an in- 
dex to the first fifty volumes. 

For use in finding offices held, and the 
military services of one's ancestors,. 

[)rominence was given to the four fol- 
owing works: Whitmore's Massachu- 
setts civil list for 1630- 1774, Bodge's 
soldiers in King Philip's war, Massa- 
chusetts' soldiers and sailors of the 
Revolutionary war. Provincial and state 
papers of New Hampshire, particularly 
the four volumes containing the revo- 
lutionary rolls. 

J. F. Davies followed with the topic 
of Special bibliographic courses in col- 
leges and libraries. Mr Davies thought 
the topic should have included the 
word schools. 

The ignorance of the use of libraries 
found in any community in this coun- 
try is something appalling. A teacher 
in an excellent high school told him 
that there were students in his school 
who did not know how to look up a 
word in the dictionary, A library 
should make its public appliances as 
simple and easy to use as circumstances 
will allow. Every assistant should be 
thoroughly posted in the use of cata- 
logs, what is contained in each refer- 
ence book, and what reference books 
are best for special copies. In working 
with schools it is better to interest and 
instruct the teachers and let the teach- 
er instruct the pupils, she knows them 
better. 

Mr Gould, of McGill university at 
Toronto, gave an outline of the course 
in bibliography given by him in that 
institution. This was followed by a 
paper on the Use and abuse of aid in 
research, by Charles Davidson, in- 
spector of the University of New York. 

The value of a library to the general 
reader is one thing, to the special stu- 
dent quite another. The general reader 
seeks in an author or a book a master 
whose thoughts he may assimilate, 
whose words he may appropriate some- 
times as his own. His needs the libra- 
rian can satisfy by placing in his hands 
an authority upon his subject. 

It is not so with the special student, 
the investigator. He is a freeman in 
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the domain of letters, and quite as often 
appears in the guise of an artisan who 
wishes to do a little thinking for him- 
self, or a school teacher who no longer 
accepts the text-books without ques- 
tion, as in that of the college student. 

What can the general librarian do for 
this inquirer alter truth? What are 
his needs? 

i) He wishes the authorities; not one 
author, which suffices for the general 
reader, but several, that he may com- 
pare and digest. 

2) He wishes the full bibliography of 
his subject, the solid pieces of work 
and the fugitive articles as well, the 
direct discussions and the suggestive 
side-lights afforded by parallel investi- 
gation. 

Now if he chances to live in a village 
this task is a hopeless one for the vil- 
lage librarian, unless she has corre- 
spondents in large libraries upon whom 
she may call. I believe there should 
be such connection among librarians, 
that any student of a narrowly limited 
subject may receive a full bibliography 
of his subject from his librarian even 
though he lives in a hamlet remote 
from the centers of thought. To this 
should be added such freedom of ex- 
change among libraries that his libra- 
rian can place under his eye at reason- 
able expense any book that he may 
need. 

Furthermore, this information must 
surely include the latest word on the 
subject. The student may feel confi- 
dent that the references in his founda- 
tion works will lead him to all that is 
earlier, till the genesis, development, 
and environment of his theme lie open 
before him, but he is never free from 
the haunting fear that there is some- 
thing later that will render his toil fu- 
tile. It is especially important that the 
last word in magazine or book should 
be known to him. 

If the general librarian can supply 
the staple works, and the full bibliog- 
raphy, including the latest word, his 
duty is done and well done. The stu- 
dent, however, wishes more aid He 
wishes a graded bibliography. Three- 



fourths of what is written is one echo. 
A nemesis ever dogs the steps of the 
retailer of truth. He carinot tell the 
whole truth if he would. The lights 
and shades, the point of view, will not 
be those of the discoverer himself. The 
student's time is short, he wishes the 
sources of thought, particularly is this 
true in the serious study of literature 
where a dozen resay the thought of one. 

I do not believe that the j^eneral li- 
brarian can grade this bibliography for 
the student. Lists of best books may 
be serviceable to the general reader, 
but I am persuaded that they are a 
snare for the special student. Hitherto 
this field has been the peculiar prov- 
ince of the university professor, who 
naturally feels that his students have 
first claim upon his services. Now that 
great libraries are placing specialists 
in charge of departments, it would seem 
that these might supply for all libraries 
graded bibliographies covering limited 
fields, and such as a scholar might trust. 
Perhaps in no other field have so many 
attempts in special bibliographies been 
made as in the study of literature, yet 
with few exceptions these are wholly 
disappointing to the serious student, 
because they have been made by those 
who have not worked through the sub- 
ject 

The general librarian has so lately 
become a purveyor of information, as 
well as custodian of books, that he does 
not always recognize the limits of his 
possibilities. I would we might burn 
as rubbish half the bibliographies for 
the study of Dickens, of Pope, and the 
rest. 

I have said nothing of the greatest 
temptation that besets the librarian. 

Our country is full of clubs. Each 
club is the center of light and leading. 
The members throng the libraries. 
They do not wish an abstract of the 
opinions of this or that author. They 
wish the truth of the matter and expect 
the librarian to state it. The compli- 
ment to one's superior intelligence con- 
veyed in such an inquiry is subtle. The 
superior contempt that will reward a^ 
confession of incompetency is hard to 
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•endure. Who can wonder if the libra- 
rian now and then yields to temptation 
and speaks with an authority that would 
•make a specialist shudder. 

I leave it to your consciences. Should 
we not set our faces as flint against the 
assumption of hard- won knowledge, and 
by example and precept inculcate sin- 
•cerity in literary matters as in life. 

The discussion of Instruction in use 
of reference books and libraries was 
opened by S. H. Berry, who spoke of 
the work in elementary schools. While 
impressed with the importance of the 
use of such instruction in colleges, this 
work, like others of great importance, 
should start from the bottom and work 
upwards. Larger results will be at- 
tained if the primary grades in the pub- 
lic schools shall begin the work, for 
the younger students having learned the 
value of such assistance will expect 
and demand it all the way up to the 
institutions of higher education, where 
there should be maintained a profes- 
sorship of books and reading. Libra- 
rians should demonstrate beforeschools 
and bodies of teachers the value of this 
work. 

A report on the work in normal 
schools, .by Miss Moore, of Plainfield, 
N. J , was accepted without reading. 

Anne S. Ames, of Washington, gave 
a very interesting account of the work 
done and the results accomplished by 
the course in the use of reference books 
and libraries, as given in Mt Vernon 
seminary in Washington city. This 
was one of the best papers of the entire 
meeting, and Public Libraries will 
have further discussion of it later on. 
Miss Rathbone, of Pcatt institute, gave 
the result of an investigation as to 
whether high schools were training 
their students in the use of bibliographic 
tools. A list of questions was sent to 
about 40 of the leading high schools of 
the country asking as to their library 
facilities, whether they gave instruction 
in the use of reference books, how far 
the library was used as a laboratory, 
with what studies such work was carried 
on, and by whom such instruction was 
given. Replies were received from 30 



high schools, which showed that such 
work had been done, and the subject 
was one of interest on which much 
thought had been expended. Miss 
Rathbone also gave a very interesting 
account of the valuable work that is 
done in Pratt institute high school, in 
training the students in the use of 
books. 

Geo. T. Little spoke on the work that 
is done in the instruction in the use of 
books in colleges. He said college li- 
brarians-have an advantage in the num- 
ber of experts in the faculty who are 
interested in the proper use of the li- 
brary by students. He then outlined 
a course, which, if followed, would not 
only introduce students to the best 
known reference books, but gave them 
also a knowledge of others not so fa- 
mous. 

This closed the day's session. 

JTher^.was no session of the general 
isotciation on Thursday morning, the 
time being devoted to meetings of dif- 
ferent sections. The afternoon was 
taken up by the trip to Chautauqua 
and the public meeting in that vast 
and wonderful auditorium. A cordial 
welcome was extended to the librarians 
by Vice-Chancellor Geo. E. Vincent, 
and responded to by President Putnam 
in behalf of the association. After 
some beautiful and inspiring music 
by the famous Chautauqua choir, Dr. 
Richard Green Moulton was introduced 
to the audience. He gave a very able 
and interesting address on the work of 
university extension. After tracing the 
growth of the universities of the world, 
he proceeded to show the value and 
power of university extension systems. 
He included in the work of university 
extension not only the system sent 
out from Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
New York, but the Chautauqua idea, 
literary and scientific clubs to be found 
all over the country, musical associa- 
tions which induct vast audiences into 
good music, providing magnificent pro- 
grams well performed and often re- 
peated. He also included in the idea 
of university extension the art gallery, 
and the system of lectures connected 
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with it, since they educate the specta- 
tors and not the artists. University 
extension sets a stream of education 
throughout the country, and people will 
help themselves according to their own 
desires. Universities proper have for 
their watchword ** concentration." The 
watchword of this movement is ** ex- 
tension." Thus there are three mean- 
ings to be found in university extension: 
university idea is extended to all 
ranks knd conditions of men; it is ex- 
tended to the whole period of life, 
mingling with the other occupations; 
it extends university methods through 
all the real interests of mankind. The 
very center of university extension, 
around which all the rest might group 
themselves naturally, ought to be the 
library. A city hall stands as a monu- 
ment to the eye of civic life. The spires 
of the churches are reminders that man 
lives for more worlds than this. Tlie 
library should be the visible remindci 
that man's life consists of leisure as 
well as work; and while it is the school 
and workshop that prepare man for 
bread winning, it i^ to the library, and 
institutions of university extension that 
gather around it, that one must turn 
for that culture which should extend 
through all ranks of men and all periods 
of life. 

Barr Ferree read a paper on the 
Brooklyn institute of art and science, 
in which he traced the history of the 
institution, and gave a very interesting 
outline of the work which it is doing in 
its 28 different departments. 

Dr H. M. Leipziger gave an account 
of the free lecture movement in New 
York city, which was extremely inter- 
esting. The audiences reached by these 
lectures are all composed of working 
people. A grand result of these lec- 
ture movements, is a growing element 
in the lower walks of life in New York 
that is looking for intellectual and 
spiritual guidance, that welcomes the 
knowledge of the scientist, is moved 
by the skill of the artist, and inspired 
by all to loftier lives. 

Dr Leipziger was followed by the 
Rev. Jos. H. McMahon, director of the 



Cathedral free circulating library of New 
York city, who gave a very eloquent ad- 
dress on Yellow journalism and news- 
paper reading. The newspaper today 
is greatest among all the intellectual 
forces at woilc, greater than the plat- 
form, greater than the pulpit, and. 
greater than any rostrum held by any 
professor in any university in the land. 
Great as are its influences for good, 
there is no influence that can spread so* 
much desolation as a newspaper press 
when that influence is exerted in the 
wrong direction. A librarian has a 
clear and distinct duty in the matter of 
newspaper reading. The people have, 
a right to demand that he shall dis- 
charge that trust in accordance with 
what is best and highest in the light of- 
human reason, and in the light of that 
human reason an indictment can be 
drawn against yellow journalism on 
artistic, intellectual, and moral grounds.. 

Rev. McMahon was followed by F. M. 
Crunden, with a paper on The endowed 
newspaper as an educational institu- 
tion, in which he advocated the idea 
that if freed from a taint of commer- 
cialism and its influence, by being an 
endowed agency as colleges, schools,, 
and libraries are endowed, the news- 
paper might be made a powerful agent 
in broader and higher education. 

The session closed with a few re- 
marks graceful and well timed by Presi- 
dent Putnam. The librarians visited 
the various points of interest on the 
grounds, and a pleasant hour of sight- 
seeing in this remarkable place was 
spent. 

The evening was devoted to meetings 
of the college and reference and the 
trustees section. 

The Friday morning session opened 
with a report from the committee on 
library editions of popular books, by 
T. L. Montgomery. The committee re- 
ported that in its opinion some practi- 
cal work should be referred to it, or that 
it be stricken from the list of standing 
committees. The only good of having 
such a committee would be to have 
some one book chosen by the associa- 
tion^, for which subscription be made- 
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*r>y the mcmberi for a definite nuai- 
i->er of copies, at a definite price. The 
on.y effort of this kind made by a 
Dio.i^her was the library- edition of 
Lncir: Tonn's cabin, published by 
Hoighton, Mifflin & Co.. and it was 
a sari failure, as only four iioraries 
!'>o j;jht copies. A useful work might 
b^ one in forwarding the printing of 
r^^A^^ks out of print, but that could only 
he accomplished by subscription. The 
co^nmittce does not think that it is 
worrh while to maintain a peg to hang 
a few names on, and that something 
d/rfmitc be put into its hands, or the 
committee be discharged. 

On motion of Hannah P. James, 
and amended by Mr Dewey, tne co- 
operative committee was directed to 
prepare a statement to publishers 
pointing out the advantages of adopt- 
ing a smaller size for some of the lar- 
ger periodicals, and that this statement 
be sent to these representative journals, 
including The youth's companion. 

After several reports by various com- 
mittees. F. A, Hutchins read a very in- 
teresting report on Traveling libraries, 
tracing the movement from its begin- 
ning through its various stages of 
growth, and giving a very interesting 
account of its present ramifications, 
reaching a large part of British Colum- 
bia and United States. Mr Hutchins' 
address was accompanied by a table 
showing the extent of the traveling 
library work, which was distributed 
among the audience 

R. P. Hayes, of Ohio, outlined the plan 
of the traveling library work, as carried 
on in Ohio. This state provides no 
appropriation for the commission, nor 
for traveling libraries, and yet under 
the direction of the library commission 
2i?o traveling libraries were sent out 
(luring the time from July i, 1897, ^^ 
July I, 1898. 

The next paper was by H. M. Utiey, 
on Books for the blind. Mr Utley 
s[)oke of the difficulty in providing 
books for the blind on account of the 
different forms of type used in printing 
the books, but advocated the use of 
the system meeting with most favor 



among the educators of the blind, and 
known as the Braille and the New 
York point. Mr Utley advocated the 
sending of books for the blind to any 
part of the state by mail on application, 
and thought j>ossibIy one librarian of 
the state might well supply all the blind 
readers within its borders. 

By request, Mr. Hutcheson, of Wash- 
ington city, gave a ver>' entertaining 
account of the work that is done for 
the blind in the National librarj- ; in 
addition to having a collection of books 
printed in all the various methods that 
have been adopted for that purpose, 
arrangements have been made with 
persons who are willing to come to the 
library' an hour each day and read to 
the blind. The interest awakened in 
this feature has been so great that 
there is no lack of readers for three 
months ahead at a time. These in- 
clude not only teachers, but distin- 
guished literary men who live in Wash- 
ington, but in passing through the 
city are glad to aid in the work. The 
audiences are not confined to the blind 
alone. 

Dr Steiner gave an account of the 
work as it is carried on in the Enoch 
Pratt library in Baltimore. 

Mrs Fairchild told of the plans 
which are being matured in New York 
state library for the distribution of 
books for the blind through that insti- 
tution. 

Miss Hewins told of the work as it is 
carried on in the public library at Hart- 
ford. 

Mr Eastman spoke of the work as 
it is done by the New York free circu- 
lating library, where one essential of 
the charging system is a supply of 
shawl straps, in which every person 
who takes a book may carry it away. 

The next paper was by H. M. Utley, 
on Responsibility of librarians for warn- 
ing the public against untrustworthy 
books, in which he set forth the idea 
that it would not be necessary for a li- 
brarian to warn the public against un- 
trustworthy books, for if he looked care- 
fully after the interests of his library 
such books would not appear on his 
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shelves, as he had taken advantage of 
his opportunity to exclude them. 

A paper by J. N. Larned on the same 
subject took much the same opinion. 
The duty of public libraries and libra- 
rians seems to be more to employ their 
utmost influence and effort in eliciting 
and bringing to public knowledge com- 
petent criticism of books, and it is still 
more their duty to avoid the offering of 
untrustworthy books to their readers. 
A public library has nothing to do with 
such books except to ignore them. 

Mr Dewey thought that the libra- 
rians should be the public advisers in 
regard to books. If the librarian does 
not know more than the average reader 
he is not fit to be librarian. And if he 
is not willing to give such warning 
because someone will criticise, he is 
lacking in the performance of his duty 
to the public. 

Miss Kelso thought the librarian's 
judgment should be exercised before 
the book is bought, and thus keep the 
book off the library shelves. 

The next discussion was as to the 
desir bility of the library acting as a 
bookstore. The discussion was opened 
by Mr Dewey, who advocated the idea 
that there could be no better expendi- 
ture of public money than paying the 
salary of a librarian and assistants, who 
should in the public library spend time 
in helping to select good books, and 
bend his best thought and energy to 
induce people to own these books. 
This would possibly interfere with the 
legitimate trade of the bookstores, but 
the bookstore in a small town is a thing 
of the past, only the larger towns can 
support them. The bookseller has an 
educational function of the highest or- 
der, and that function should be placed 
under public patronage, and might 
wisely become a part of the duties of 
an expert librarian. The idea of the 
librarian acting as a bookseller was 
earnestly combated by Tessa L. Kelso. 
Librarians should aid in the book 
ownership, but only by raising the ap- 
preciation for good books among the 
people of the town. If, as Mr Dewey 
said, the bookseller and librarian can- 



not survive in the same town, there is 
something wrong, for there should be a 
place for each. 

W. H. Tillinghast read a paper on 
the encouragement of private book 
buying. Private book buying should 
be encouraged. But one may buy 
books and still be without a library. 
People do not buy books now as they 
did years ago with a deliberate in- 
tention of securing good libraries of 
the best writers. The idea regarding 
books gathered in the public schools, 
cheap products of the press, and other 
thmgs, have destroyed in a large meas- 
ure the pride which formerly made a 
private library desired by many people. 
There should be a movement on the 
part of all those who realize this situa- 
tion to encourage private book buying. 
Librarians particularly should encour- 
age the buying of good books in good 
editions, at a fair price, of regular book- 
sellers for permanent possession. The 
discussion which followed was partici- 
pated in by a number present, and the 
concensus of opinion seemed to point 
to desirability <n the increase of book- 
stores as well as libraries. 

Prof. W. G. Ward made a plea for 
the use of pictures as the colleague 
of books. He commended the use of 
traveling collections of pictures, and 
urged that such instruction should ac- 
company them as would lead people to 
see true art lines. 

The afternoon session on Friday 
being the last of the conference, the 
time was taken up in disposing of vari- 
ous matters of business which had ac- 
cumulated, and which came up for dis- 
cussion at this time. 

The larger part of the session on Fri- 
day afternoon was devoted to business 
matters. The first discussion was rela- 
tive to the resolution introduced at 
Philadelphia relating to the enlarge- 
ment of the council. After consider- 
able discussion it was finally carried 
that the resolution be referred to the 
committee which the chair later ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution. The 
chair appointed as a special committee 
on revision of the constitution, F. M. 
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Crunden. W. H. Brett. R R. Bowker, 
Mary W. Plummer, Thorvald Solberg. 
Later the name of J. C. Dana was sub- 
stituted for that of Mr Brett, who re- 
quested to be relieved from the com- 
mittee. A committee to cooperate with 
the Royal society of London in formu- 
lating a plan for an International cata- 
log of scientific literature was also ap- 
pointed, the members of the committee 
being Dr J. S. Billings, Dr Cyrus Adler 
and C. W. Andrew. 

Miss Wallace, of Atlanta, then pre- 
sented in a very graceful and cordial 
way an invitation for the association to 
hold its meeting for 1899 in Atlanta. 
On motion of Mr Dewey the invitation 
was accepted. 

Mr Gould presented a very cordial 
invitation for the association to hold 
its meeting in Montreal in 1900. 

After the report from the committee 
on resolution, Chancellor Vincent was 
elected an honorary member of the 
American Library Association. 

Mr Gould then presented a paper on 
the Union of medical and public libra- 
ries, in which he indors'ed the plan of 
Dr Spivak, of Denver, and the resolu- 
tion was voted by the association in- 
dorsing the formation of a medical 
department in public libraries in co- 
operation with the local medical socie- 
ties. 

Mr Thomson, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented his plan for preparing an index 
to historical fiction, and asked for the 
cooperation of librarians. 

On Friday evening a very interesting 
display of library views, by means of 
lantern slides prepared by W. E. Fos- 
ter, were presented by S. H. Berry. At 
the close the tellers announced the 
election of officers for 1899 ^^ follows: 
President, W. C. Lane; vice-presidents, 
C. W. Andrews, Katharine L. Sharp, 
and John Thomson; secretary, Henry 
J. Carr; treasurer. G. M. Jones; re- 
corder, Helen E Haines. 

On Saturday about 150 of the dele- 
gates spent the day at Niagara Falls, 
and at its close President Putnam, after 
making a few announcements, declared 
the conference of 1898 adjourned. 



Sectional meetings 

There were meetings held of the va- 
rious sections interested in particular 
work: the large library section, the col- 
lege section, the elementary section, 
trustees' section, state library section, 
and meetings of the students of the va- 
rious library schools. 

The large library section 

W. H. Brett acted as chairman, and 
Dr Steiner as secretary. 

Martin Hensel, of the public school 
library of Columbus, Ohio, read a paper 
on Branch libraries in school buildings, 
giving an account of the work as it is 
carried on in that city. 

Mr Crunden favored the plan, but 
had not received very full cooperation 
on the part of the teachers in St Louis. 

Miss Browning found ready coopera- 
tion with the teachers in Indianapolis, 
and told of the success attending the 
5000 books put into the outlying schools 
during last year. 

L)r Leipziger gave an account of the 
plan as it is carried on in New York, 
which provides for the appointment of 
one person in each school who shall 
have a thorough acquaintance with lit- 
erature adapted to the different grades, 
and who shall have the custody of the 
books and the system of selection for 
the children. 

Mr Foster found the teachers of 
Providence ready to cooperate, but the 
number of new teachers coming into 
the force each year puts the burden of 
the work on himself. 

Mr Elmendorf said in Buffalo the 
public library had as an experiment 
taken 10 of the schools having school 
libraries, sifted the books, made new 
selections, and placed a model library 
in each of these schools. If the plan 
is successful it is hoped to extend it to 
all of the schools. 

Mr Whelpley spoke of the successful 
work carried on in Cincinnati in select- . 
ing books for the library. 

Miss Bishop said there was more de- 
mand for school libraries in Kansas 
City than the library was able to send 
out. 
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The next discussion was on the ques- 
tion as to the ownership of branch li- 
brary buildings. 

The concensus of opinion seemed to 
be that it would be more expedient to 
rent the buildings until the branch li- 
brary proved its permanency. 

The second session was devoted to 
the question of intercHangeability of 
books between central and branches. 

A paper was presented by Mr Bost- 
wick, of New York, on How can cen- 
tral and branch work best be coordi- 
nated? 

A paper by James Bain on Books in 
branch libraries was presented, in which 
the point was made that the larger per 
cent of the books must be fiction in 
order to meet the demands of the pa- 
trons. The other books should be se- 
lected according to the locality in 
which the branch is located. Periodi- 
cal literature is always in great demand 
at the branches, and no branch library 
should be without a small, well selected 
number of reference books. 

A paper by Miss Countryman on 
How far should a selection of books for 
branches be uniform? brought out the 
fact that it was impossible to make the 
selection uniform for various reasons, 
but the classification should be so 
throughout the central library and its 
branches. 

A discussion on telephones in 
branches brought out the decision that 
these instruments are of the greatest 
practical benefit in carrying on the work 
in branch libraries. 

The concensus of opinion of those 
who took part in the discussion of the 
-question, Should all cataloging, repair- 
ing, etc., be done at the central library? 
seemed to point to the advantage of 
having all the particular work done at 
the different branches. 

Quite an animated discussion took 
place over the question. When should 
branches be preferred to delivery sta- 
tions? 

It was brought out in the different 
talks that a large number of libraries 
issue books for Sunday-schools as 
branch libraries. 



College and reference section 

This section held two meetings full 
of interest and well attended by those 
engaged in that work. 

G. W. Harris acted as chairman and 
C. H. Gould as secretary. In the ab- 
sence of Dr Richardson, Mr Fletcher 
read his paper on American libraries 
and the study of ancient manuscript. 

It is not creditable to American li- 
braries that European libraries are 
richer in facsimiles. Mr Friedenwald 
stated that collection of manuscript at 
the National library relates almost en- 
tirely to American history, though they 
try to collect those that are typical of 
calligraphy of all times. It is also the 
intention to collect all catalogs of col- 
lections of manuscript. 

Mr Fletcher spoke of the elaborate 
plans among European libraries for 
lending their manuscript, and that some 
such arrangement should be made be- 
tween the Congressional library and 
other libraries which wish to do bona- 
fide work in calligraphy and paleogra- 
phy. 

G. T. Little read Mr Baker's paper 
on Relation of departmental libraries 
to the general library. Mr Baker 
thought there would never be very 
many departmental libraries, as few 
universities can afford them. 

A university library should consist 
of, first, a reference collection on open 
shelves restricted from circulation out- 
side the building, and limited in num- 
ber to 5090-10,000 books.' The second 
part consists of the general body of 
books arranged and administered for 
circulation and other use. In descrip- 
tive sciences a large collection of books 
are needed. At Harvard the depart- 
mental libraries are largely duplicates 
of works in the main library. The diffi- 
culties in the way of departmental li- 
braries are the purchase and cost of 
administration. At Cornell and Prince- 
ton universities the large bodies of 
books are in the main stacks, with spe- 
cial rooms opening off for particular 
departments. 

Mr Lane said, and the sentiment was 
applauded, that universities should be 
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slow to form departmental libraries un- 
til assured that the books would be as 
safe, as well cared for, and as accessible 
as if in the main library. 

Mr Adler's paper on the Relation of 
the publishing department to its library, 
said that college publications lead back 
to first issues of Johns Hopkins in 1876. 
The best use which can be made of the 
matter published is an exchange for 
publications of other colleges, universi- 
ties, and other learned societies. Three- 
fourths of the Smithsonian collection 
has been formed by exchanging publi- 
cations. 

Mr James read a paper on What pro- 
portion of its funds is a college library 
justified in devoting to current peri- 
odicals? Books must be supplemented 
by periodicals. The increased number 
of the latter makes it impossible to take 
all of them, and care must be exercised 
in making judicious selections. His 
subscription list consumes nearly one- 
half his appropriation, and the smaller 
the library the larger the proportion 
of the appropriation should be spent 
for periodicals. 

Mr Root, of Oberlin college, said that 
the professors there were required to 
include their subscription in their book 
appropriation. Constantly changing 
professors keeps list of periodicals 
changing, thus making incomplete sets, 
or else necessitates keeping up the sets 
out of the general library fund. 

Mr Andrews read a paper on the 
Uses made of.printed catalog cards for 
articles in current periodicals.' 

The conclusion reached pointed to 
the advisability of preparing these cata- 
log cards. Mr Andrews said the real 
question is whether the aid rendered 
the reader is worth the expense. And 
this depends upon whether the aid 
can be readily obtained in other ways. 
While there are other sources for 
tracing information wanted, is it not 
a reasonable undertaking for the library 
to do this work once for all the scholars 
in all the sciences, and still more reason- 
able that 15 or 30 libraries should com- 
bine and divide the labor and the ex- 
pense? 



At the second session Mr Andrews 
gave a clear account of the plan of the 
Royal society for an International cata- 
log of scientific literature. 

Other subjects discussed in this sec- 
tion were: Dependence of reference 
department on cataloging and classifi- 
cation departments; Classification for 
college library; An inter-library loan 
system and reference work. 

W. C. Lane, C. W. Andrews, and Olive 
Jones were appointed a committee to 
have charge of the work of this section 
for the next year. 

Elementary section 

The meetings under this section were 
neither so extended nor definite in their 
results as the meetings of any of the 
other sections. This was owing perhaps 
to the limited and inopportune time for 
the meetings, and to the lack of prepa- 
ration for the discussion on the part of 
those who attended. 

Trustees' section 

One of the most interesting section 
meetings was that of the trustees, 
though the trustees were conspicuous 
by their absence. 

Very interesting and lively discus- 
sions were held on the topics, salaries, 
hours, vacations, attendance at library 
conferences, appointment ot subordi- 
nates, competitive examinations, and 
selection of books. 

R. G. Thwaites introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 
The trustees' section of the A. L. A. 
recommends that a circular addressed 
to library trustees shall be issued by 
the A. L. A. before each conference, 
setting forth the advantages of the con- 
ference, inviting the trustees to attend^ 
and urging them to send their respec- 
tive librarians, and to grant them the 
time and to pay their expenses. 
State library section of the N. E. A. 

The meeting of the State library 
section was held on Thursday. July 7, 
at 9.30 a. m. Meeting was called to 
order by W. E. Henry, state librarian 
of Indiana. Johnson Brigham, state 
librarian of Iowa, was chosen chairman. 
F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the Wis- 
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consin free library commission, at 
whose request the meeting had l)een 
called, then explained the object of 
the section. C. B. Galbraith, state li- 
brarian of Ohio, then spoke on the 
work of the Ohio state library since it 
had come under the jurisdiction of the 
State library commission. Since Au- 
gust I, 1897, 250 traveling libraries had 
been sent out. A grant of an annual 
appropriation of $4,000 has recently 
been made by the state legislature for 
this work. The state library serves 
three purposes — that of a popular, 
reference, and documentary library. 
Martha T. Wheeler, of the State library 
of New York, briefly explained the 
workings of that library, aiming as it 
does to reach all classes through its 
general and reference libraries, trav- 
eling libraries of miscellaneous and 
special collections, and books sent di- 
rectly to individuals. R. G. Thwaites, 
secretary of the State historical so- 
ciety of Wisconsin, then gave a brief 
description of the historical library. 
While it was purely a reference library, 
still books were occasionally sent out, 
such as genealogies and local histories. 
The sentiment of the meeting seemed 
to be toward liberality in the circula- 
tion of books from state libraries. 

Merica Hoagland, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., referred to the efforts being made 
in her state toward the establishment 
of a state library commission. It is 
hoped in this way to remove the office 
of state librarian from political control 
by having the commission elect the 
state librarian to serve during good be- 
havior. Johnson Brigham, state libra- 
rian of Iowa, stated that the office of 
state librarian in his state had passed 
under the control of the judges of the 
supreme court, who were really the li- 
brary commissioners of the state. Mr. 
Brigham asked for the opinion of the 
audience as to the wisdom of such a 
body acting as such commissioners. 
Miss M Thayer, assistant state libra- 
rian of Illinois, stated that the secre^ 
tary of state was the ex officio state 
librarian in Illinois, it being the custom 
for this officer to appoint someone to 



serve for him. This arrangement led 
to frequent changes in office. Arthur H. 
Chase, state librarian of New Hamp- 
shire, said that the librarian in his 
state was selected by a state library 
board of three trustees, chosen by the 

fovernor from the state at large. Mr 
hwaites then stated that however a 
librarian might be chosen, the collec- 
tion of local histories should be one of 
his cardinal principles. A discussion 
was then entered upon concerning the 
collections of local newspapers. Mr 
Henry, of Indiana, stated that his li- 
brary subscribed to the leading ones of 
the state. J. Wyer. of the New York 
state library, stated that his library 
kept files of about 25 of the lead- 
ing dailies of the state and country; 
but drew the line at yellow journals. 
Mr Thwaites explained that his library 
never paid for a paper, editors having 
been found glad to donate them. His 
library takes 275 of the leading dailies 
of the country and weeklies of the 
state. The numbers of three years of 
the weeklies are bound in one volume^ 
and six volumes a year are made from 
the dailies. 

Upon motion, a committee of three, 
consisting of W. E. Henry of Indiana, 
C. B. Galbraith of Ohio, and A. H. Chase 
of New Hampshire, was appointed to 
confer with other state librarians con- 
cerning the better exchange and distri- 
bution and indexing of state documents. 

The suggestion was made that where 
state library commissions do not exist, 
that state librarians incorporate in their 
reports the library history of the state, 
toeether with the proceedings, in out- 
line, of library meetings, etc , together, 
with tabulated statistics concerning 
growth of libraries. 

L. E. Stearns. Secretary. 

Festivities of the A. L. A. 

It is a well-recognized fact that one 
of the most important sides of these 
A. L. A. meetings is that in which is 
brought out the personality of those in 
attendance. This occurs outside of the 
formal and stated meetings, and how- 
ever eloquently one may discourse on 
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technical library subjects, his real self 
is known by the friendly word, the 
hand-clasp, or the courteous speech 
that drops from his lips in social inter- 
course with those present. It is a very 
interesting study to watch the various 
groups and individuals as they appear 
under the different influences. There 
is always present a large number with 
a strong personality and a decided 
manifestation of character along some 
particular line. These things were no 
less in evidence at Lakewood than at 
any of the previous meetings. In fact, 
the panorama of different moods, aspi- 
rations and movements was more va- 
ried than usual, owing to the presence 
of many new people and the return of 
-some of those faces which had been 
missing for several years. 

So many different interests were call- 
ing for attention, so many different 
sections were represented, and so many 
different kinds of people were present, 
that the close of each day brought an 
evening like unto another turn of a 
kaleidoscope, where the setting of the 
previous evening was entirely gone, 
and new relations and formations were 
apparent. 

There was no lack of outside enter- 
tainment provided by the indefatigable 
local committee On Tuesday evening 
a theater party of rather mammoth size 
swarmed into the little building at Cel- 
eron, the Coney Island of Chautauqua. 
It was lack of room near the door, of 
course, which sent the staid, middle- 
aged librarians and trustees into the 
front row. while the librarians with 
meager incomes tried to look uncon- 
scious and natural as they sat in the 
boxes to view the wonders of the stage. 
The performance can better be imag- 
ined than described. Some of the libra- 
rians have not yet ceased to wonder 
where the little lady in gray kilts, who 
gave such a fascinating display in clog 
dancing, could possibly have carried 
that long trained satin gown in which 
she reappeared a second after disappear- 
ing from sight. She could not have put 
it on in the wing or on the wing, there 
wasn't time. Some of the librarians in 



the boxes witnessed the transformation 
but are very slow to give up the informa- 
tion gained from their vantage point of 
view. All were highly entertained by 
what they saw, and various ones were 
heard to regret that they were not so 
agile as the acrobatic brothers that ap- 
peared on the stage, or they might by 
practice drill a library corps, so that 
with a few light springs and steps it 
would be possible to reach the volumes 
wanted from the upper shelf of a ten- 
foot stack. 

The electric fountain display caused 
the librarians from Chicago to sigh 
with regret for the days of the Fair. 
But altogether it was a merry party 
that boarded the steamer at a late hour 
to return to Lakewood. The ride back 
was very enjoyable, songs and stories 
whiled away the moments in a pleasant 
way, though some of the more serious 
minded were thankful to receive in- 
struction as to just what constitutes a 
Ph. D., and will likely be able to recog- 
nize the species when they sec it again. 

On Wednesday evening a very pleas- 
ing occurrence was the reunion of the 
English Trippers at dinner, though for 
want of time much of the program pre- 
pared was omitted, and what was pre- 
sented was eclipsed by the rival party 
from Hoboken who sat at a near table. 

Mr and Mrs Proudfit gave a most 
beautiful garden party on Wednesday 
evening at their home at Shadyside, 
on the banks of Lake Chautauqua ad- 
joining Lakewood. It was the social 
event of the meeting and every prepa- 
ration was made for the thorough 
enjoyment of the visitors. A multitude 
of fairy lanterns extending in every 
direction continued the glowing light 
left by the beautiful sunset, and the 
large grounds presented a very beautiful 
scene in their holiday attire, thronged 
as they were by a large company of 
handsomely dressed people. Madame 
Cole, who is a personal friend of Mrs 
Proudfit, very kindly sang several selec- 
tions, granting the request to sing as 
a final. Star Spangled Banner, the audi- 
ence joining in the chorus. Delicious 
refreshments were served from the vari- 
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ous booths, and at lO o'clock the very 
happy party dispersed to their various 
abiding places. 

The evenings of the week were filled 
with entertainments of one kind and 
another, but there were always plenty 
of devotees of the terpsichoiean art to 
wear out the patience and muscle of the 
orchestra, that wore a wearied look at 
the end of the week's festivities. 

On Friday afternoon occurred the 
streetcar ride to Jamestown. The elec- 
tric cars sped through the woods for sev- 
eral miles, and one felt unconsciously 
as if he were trespassing on the domain 
of nature with this wonderful machinery 
gliding so swiftly without visible means 
of propelling. As one librarian ex- 
pressed it, ** Suppose an Indian would 
come out of that woods, what would he 
think of such a sight as this?" 

On Saturday about 150 of the party 
went to Niagara. Many of them had 
viewed this wonder of nature before, 
but all were enthusiastic in their ad- 
miration regardless of past feelings. 

After a bountiful lunch at the Inter- 
national, the travelers boarded the trol- 
ley cars and rode to Lewiston, through 
the gorge and beside the rapids. This 
railroad has been but recently com- 
pleted, and it certainly brings to light 
more beauty and wonder, if such a thing 
be possible, than has been found before 
in this wonderful place. Following the 
edge of the river, at the base of mag- 
nificent cliffs and hills, the cars wind in 
and out around curves in a way that 
makes one falter between admiration 
and awe evoked by these works of na- 
ture, and the magnificent control which 
man has achieved over its power. The 
lights and shades on the green water as 
it whirled, foamed and tossed through 
the rapids, was a sight calculated to 
erase all feelings of a lower kind, and 
fill the mind with aspirations after all 
that is higher 

On the return to the falls the usual 
course was followed by different little 
parties. The ** Maid of the mist" was 
loaded down with venturesome libra- 
rians over and over again, as she plowed 
her way, a spirit of tantalizing daring, 



at the foot of the mighty falls. Some 
of the party were brave enough to ven- 
ture into the Cave of the winds, but not 
all of them. The ride around to the 
various points of observation, where 
from no two places does this great 
wonder appear the same, across the 
bridge to the Canada side, where the 
custom house officer viewed us on our 
return with an indifferent expression, as 
if he knew that this was the end of our 
journey, and we could not buy anything 
to smuggle in if we wanted to, com- 
pleted the tour of the day. 

The party reassembled for dinner at 
the International, where a few informal 
speeches were made, and expressions 
of good-will were exchanged between 
the library people of Niagara Falls and 
the visitors. Mr Welch, superintendent 
of the inclosure, was untiring in his 
courteous efforts to make the day 
pleasant for the tourists, and many ex- 
pressions of appreciative thanks were 
given him. The day was a most de- 
lightful ending to a week of hard work. 
It was restful and inspiring. One li- 
brarian from the West said that she 
would go back to her work with the 
slate containing the record of the trans- 
actions with her fellow-beings entirely 
erased, ready to write anew only 
pleasant things. Life seemed such a 
tremendous responsibility, and of so 
much higher order than it had before 
she came to Niagara that every feeling 
of resentment for fancied ill was gone, 
and she would take a new start. 

Many of the party made their fare- 
well at Niagara and Buffalo. President 
Putnam started for Boston with the 
hearty commendation and best wishes 
of all who came in contact with him at 
Chautauqua. The day at Niagara was 
a fitting round-up to a very live and 
effective week. 



The eighth volume of the annual In- 
dex to periodicals, issued by the Eng- 
lish Review of reviews, has just been 
issued. Nearly 200 periodicals of 1897^ 
are indexed, and the volume forms a 
valuable library tool. 
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Library Meetings 
Trans- Mississippi Library congress 

The Library congress to be held at 
Omaha, Sept. 28-Oct. i, is one of a 
series of meetings on educational, re- 
ligious, and economic subjects to be 
held during the exposition. It is hoped 
to create a larger interest in library 
work among the people of the states 
represented at the exposition, and to 
this end every subject and discussion 
presented will tend. 

Thursday, Sept. 29, will be library 
day at the exposition, and library ex- 
hibits will hold a large part of the at- 
tention of all who are present. 

Special rates are allowed on all rail- 
roads leading into Omaha. Headquar- 
ters have been placed at the Her grand 
hotel, Howard and i6th streets, where 
special rates will be given. 

The local committee of arrangements 
have provided for the pleasure and 
comfort of those who will attend, and 
everything points to a profitable meet- 
ing. The program is as follows: 

Thursday evening: Short addresses. 
Informal social reception. 

Friday morning: i Library legisla- 
tion and library commissions. R. P. 
Hayes, Ex. Ohio library commissioner, 
III. Discussion: D. A. Campbell. State 
librarian, Lincoln, Neb. 2 Library ex- 
tension, a) Traveling libraries, F. A. 
Hutchins. Sec. Wisconsin free library 
commission. Madison, Wis Discus- 
sion: J. 1. Wyer. State university, Lin- 
coln, Neb. d) The Relation of Women's 
clubs to the traveling library, Mrs J. C. 
McClintock, ex-president Kansas state 
federation of women's clubs, Topeka. 
Discussion: Mrs C. F. Stoutenborough, 
president Nebraska state federation of 
Women's clubs, Plattsmouth, Neb ; Mrs 
W. W. Keysor, Omaha, Neb. 

Friday evening: The value of the 
library to the community, a) Material 
value, Henry J. Carr. Scranton, Pa , 
secretary American library association. 
Discussion: Tessa L. Kelso, New York. 
d) Social and political value. Hon J. H. 
Clarke, Cleveland, trustee Reuben Mc- 
Millan library, Youngstown, Ohio. Dis- 
cussion: Chas. R. Dudley, City library. 



Denver, Col.; C G. Pearse, superin- 
tendent of schools, Omaha, Neb. c) 
Value to the education of the individual, 
M. E. Ahem, editor Public Libraries, 
Chicago, 111. Discussion: Johnson Brig- 
ham, Iowa state librarian, Des Moines. 
Iowa; W. P. Payne, Nevada, Iowa, d) 
Spiritual value, Rev. Mary A. Safford, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Mrs F F. Ford, sec- 
retary Bureau of education Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition, Omaha. 

Saturday morning: i. Special train- 
ing for library work, Electra C. Doren, 
Public library, Dayton, Ohio. 2. Rela- 
tion of the library to other formal edu- 
cational work a) To the public school, 
P. B. Wright, public library, St. Joseph, 
Mo. Discussion: Kate A. McHugh, 
High school. Omaha, Neb.; Virginia 
Dodge, public library. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, d) To the college, Wm. C. Lane, 
librarian Harvard university, president 
American Library Association, c) The 
library and the club, Mrs T. K. Sud- 
borough. Omaha. Neb. Discussion: 
Anne Wallace, Young men's library, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Iowa—The State library association 
will hold its business meeting in Coun- 
cil Bluffs during the meeting of the 
Library congress, but the formal pro- 
gram will be merged in that of the 
meeting in Omaha. 

Ohio— The fourth annual meeting of 
the Ohio library association will be held 
at Dayton. Hotel Heckel, October 12 
and 13. A local committee of arrange- 
ments is making preparation for a cor- 
dial reception of the visitors, and the 
officers of the association are providing 
a program that will be of interest and 
profit to everyone engaged in library 
work. A general outline of it is as fol- 
lows: 

President's address, Frank Conover; 
secretary's report, Charles Orr; com- 
mittees' reports. 

Afternoon — Trolley ride to National 
military home and concert by military 
band. The regular session will be held 
in the Putnam library at the military 
home. 

Symposium: Some obstacles to be 
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overcome in startinp^ and managing a 
small library. Miss Mercer, Miss Lea- 
vitt. Miss McElwain, and others. 

Evening session — Dayton public li- 
brary. The child and the library, Leila 
A. Thomas; Pictures and books as aids 
in the schoolroom^ i^gnes Bruce, Lilah 
P. Hall, and May Crowell; Books for 
children, May H. Prentice. 

Thursday morning — Library legisla- 
tion, R. P. Hayes; Duty of trustee to 
the library, John H. Clark, Youngs- 
town. Visit to factory of National cash 
register. 

Afternoon — College section: Some 
Old World libraries, Eleanor Lewis, 
Antioch college; Classification of Amer- 
ican history in a college library. 

Evening — Banquet at Hotel Beckel, 
8 o'clock. Toastmaster, Dr W. J. Conk- 
lin; responses by W. H. Brett of Cleve- 
land; Robinson Locke. Toledo; Mrs J. 
A. Robert, Mrs W. J. Hugrgins, Mans- 
field, and A. W. Whelpley, Cincinnati. 



News from the Field 

East 
A training class for apprentices has 
been started in the Springfield (Mass.) 
public library. 

Edith E. Clark, of the public docu- 
ments library at Washington, has been 
appointed librarian of the University of 
Vermont. 

Central Atlantic 

S. B. Griswold, law librarian of the 
New York state library, has completed 
30 years of continuous service. The 
library has increased from 20,000 to 
6o,coov. in that time. 

Dr William Pepper, of Philadelphia, 
long identified with the progress of li- 
brary matters in that city, died in Cali- 
fornia, where he had gone for recu- 
peration, July 27. 

The Brooklyn public library has just 
opened its second branch in one of the 
city parks, the commissioners having 
granted them the use of several rooms 
in a residence which stands in the 
grounds. They have established a 
reading room, which is well filled at all 



hours of the day, also a circulating de- 
partment, which is already patronized 
by a large number of borrowers. 

The Carnegie library, at Homestead, 
Pa., was opened to the public on Au- 
gust I with 500OV. ready for use. Miss 
Sperry will be assisted by May Bailey, 
of Drexel library school, Lillian Hirth, 
and Mrs E. C. Louis. No age limit is 
required at this library, the ability to 
read being the only requisite. 
Central 

A new library of 2.00OV. has been 
opened at Greenfield, Ind. 

James Porter, of Cadiz, Ohio, in his 
will left $700 to the public library of 
that town. 

Mrs Annie Parsons, librarian of Bay 
City, Mich., was married July 21 to 
Archibald McDonnell. 

Ida D. Aikins, of Armour, '96, has 
been appointed librarian of the State 
normal school, Winona, Minn. 

Florence Van Vliet. of Pratt insti- 
tute, is cataloging in the Normal school 
library of West Superior, Wis. 

R. P. Hayes has resigned as library 
commissioner of Ohio, and O. E. Niles 
has been appointed his successor. 

Herbert W. Gates, librarian of the 
Hammond library, Chicago, was mar- 
ried June 14 to Harriet J. Kirk, of Wil- 
mette. 

The engagement of Aksel G. S. Jo- 
sephson. of the John Crerar library, to 
Lucia Engberg of Chicago, is an- 
nounced. 

Mary E. Hawley, of the New York 
state library, has been appointed assist- 
ant calaloger at the John Crerar library 
in Chicago. 

Mrs Victoria Wheeler has willed 
$50,000 worth of property to Baraboo, 
Wis., to be used for building, equipping, 
and maintaining a public library. 

A system of six traveling libraries 
has been started by the Woman's club 
of L^ Crosse, Wis., for the farming 
neighborhoods adjoining the town. 
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Ethel Charlton has been elected as- 
sistant in the Iowa state library. Miss 
Charlton has been connected with the 
Iowa state university library at Iowa 
City. 

The new public library of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, opened September 3 with 
cozy quarters and well-arranged books. 
Mrs M. P Scheeleris librarian, assisted 
by Marian Parker. 

An exceedingly interesting mono- 
graph on American evolution, depend- 
ence, independence, and interdepend- 
ence, has been published by Dr J. K. 
Hosmer, librarian of Minneapolis. 

George F. Danforth. recently of Cor- 
nell university library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Indiana university 
library. He succeeds A. V Babine, 
who goes to Leland Stanford university 
library. 

Wm. W. Bishop has left Garrett Bib- 
lical institute, Evanston, to work in the 
American school of classical studies in 
Rome, where he holds the fellowship 
in Christian archaeology. His address 
will be, 2 via Geata, Rome, Italy. 

The report of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library for June. 1897. ^o June, 1898, 
shows new books added, 10,291V ; total, 
79,224V.; home circulation, 289,710V.; 
reference, IC6.078V. The two-book 
system has been in use since March i, 
1898. 

An edition de luxe book entertain- 
ment was given by the Peru (Ind.) pub- 
lic library recently, which brought the 
book fund $50. The titles of a large 
number of books were represented by 
people, and with music and recitations 
a very delightful evening was spent. 

The report of the Des Moines public 
library shows that during the past year 
the smallest number of readers came in 
September, 10,805; the largest num- 
ber in June, 15,753; total for the year, 
158,830; issued for home use 133. 762V., 
and 20,246V. for reference. The card 
catalog is now finished to date, about 
900 clippings on 603 subjects have been 
filed and indexed; 343 pictures have 



been mounted for use. The library is 
sorely in need of larger appropriations. 

South 

Dr Eugene Clark, of New Orleans, 
left by will $10,000 to Lockhart. Tex^ 
to be used for a public library building 
on condition that a building site be 
furnished by the city. This has been 
secured, and the library will be built at 
once. 

Gov. Atkinson, of Georgia, has ap- 
pointed the following members of the 
Library commission for that state: Anne 
Wallace, Atlanta; Mrs Nora L. Bar- 
brey, Macon; Mrs Eugenia Heard, El- 
berton; A. C. Kinsj and H. C. Peeples, 
Atlanta. Miss Wallace and Mrs Bar- 
brey are practical librarians, Mrs Heard 
repre.sents the clubs, and Mr King and 
Mr Peeples are eminent lawyers. 

Pacific Coast 

Bertha Kumli has been elected li- 
brarian of the Santa Rosa (Cal.) pub- 
lic library. 

A. M. Jellison, librarian of Mechanics 
institute library, in San Francisco, died 
July 27. after an illness lasting five 
weeks. Mr Jellison was connected with 
the library since 1876, and was ap- 
pointed librarian in 1894. His unfail- 
ing courtesy toward everyone with 
whom he came in contact made him a 
large number of fast friends. 

The report of the Riverside (Cal.) 
shows a good year's work. They have 
successfully inaugurated the two-book 
system A table for display of new 
books has been placed in reading room 
and a finding list has been printed. The 
library has joined the interloan circle 
of libraries in connection with the Uni- 
versity of California. The circulation 
for the year was 55,373V. 



Position Wanted. A young lady, well 
educated, with two years* experience 
as librarian in a small library, desires 
position as assistant in larger. Familiar 
with Dewey system; best of references. 
Address Librarian, care of Public Li 

BKARIES. 
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Library Department 

A. C. flcClurg & Co 



CHICAGO 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 

, requirements of 

Public, University, 
College, School, and Club 

LIBRARIES 

and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care* 

The fact that we carry in our stock a mcM^e nearly comi^ete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers^ and of 
many English publishers^ than perhaps any other house in the country^ 
gives us excepticHial facilities fcM* filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries* 

We are continually receiving large consignments of 

Foreign Books 

— ^those fcM* Public Libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and fcM^eign books which are out of 
print, CM* which fcM* other reasons are difficult to secure* 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books* 

A. C. HcCLURQ & CO. 

Wabash Avenue and Hadison Street CHICAGO 
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Some Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 



Text-Book of Geodetic Astronomy. 

By John F. Hay ford. C. E., Associate Member Am- | 
erican Society of Civil Engineers. U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

A Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chem- 
ical Analysis for Engineering Students. 

By J. S. C. Wells. Instructor in Analytical Chemistry, 
Columbia University. i2mo, cloth, f i.So, 

A Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis. 
By H. L. Wells, M. A., Professor of Analytical Chem- 
istry and Metallurgy in the Sheffield Scientific School. 
8vo, cloth, >i.5o. 

Treatise on Military Law of the United States. 

By Lieut.-Col. Geo. B. Davis, Deputy Judge- Advo- 
cate General U. S. A., and Professor of Law at U. S. 
M. A. 8vo, cloth, ^7.00; sheep. *7.5o. 

A Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis. 

By E. F. Ladd. Professor of Chemistry in the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. i2mo, cloth, f i.oo. 

A Text-Book on Roofs and Bridges, Part IV. 
Higher Structures. 

By Mansfield Mekriman, Lehigh University, and 
Henry S. Jacoby, Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, 
f2.So. 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electroly- 
sis. 

By Dr. Alexander Classen. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the fourth revised and enlarged German. 
Edited by Wm. Hale Hehrick and B. B. Bolt wood. 
Hvo, cloth, $i 00. 

The Resistance and Propulsion of Ships. 

By W. F. DiRAND. Professor of Marine Engineering 
in Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, $S-oo- 

De Pontibus. A Pocket-Book for Bridge En- 
gineers. 

By J. A. L. Waddell, C. E. i2ino, morocco, $3.00. 

A Text-Book of Mineralogy, with an Ex- 
tended Treatise on Crystallography and 
Physical Mineralogy. 

By Edward Salisbury Dana. Yale University. 
New edition entirely rewritten and reset. With nearly 
1.000 figures and a colored plate. 8vo, cloth, $400. 
Ready now. 

A Description of Minerals of Commercial 
Value. 

A Practical Reference Book for the Miner, Prospector. 
Business Man. and Students. By D. M. BarriN(;er. 
A.M., LL.B. 16H pages, oblong, morocco binding, $2 50. 



Notes on Military Hygiene. 

For Officers of the Line. A Syllabus of Lectures at 
the U. S. Infantry and Cavalry School. By Alfred 
A. WooDHULL, Major of Medical Department, U. S. 
A. Rewritten and reset. I2mu, cloth, f 1.50. 

A Text-Book of Volumetric Analysis with 
Special Reference to the Volumetric Pro- 
cesses of the Pharmacopoeia of the United 
SUtes. 

Designed for tbe Use of Pharmacists and Pharmaceu- 
tical Students By Henry W.Schimpf. Ph. G.M. D.. 
Professor of Orsanic Chemistry in the Brooklyn School 
of Pharmacy. Rewritten and reset. i2mo. cloth. $2.50. 

Manual of Mining. 

For the use of Mining Engineers and Technical 
Schools. By Professor Mac.nus C. Ihlseng. E. M., 
Ph D. Third edition. Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
cloth, l400- 

Hand- Book for Surveyors, 

A Pocket-book for the Classroom and the Field. By 
Professors Mansfield Merriman and John P. 
Brooks, C. E. Pocket-book form. 2d edition. 12- 
mo, morocco, I2.00. 

Determinative Mineralogy and Blow-Pipe. 

By Professor George J. Brush, with an introduction 

on Blow-pipe Analysis by Prof. S. E. Penfield, 

Sheffield Scientific School. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

A new edition with entirely new tables ready October 

1st. 

Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship 
Employed in Construction. 

A Reference Book for the Use of Inspectors. Superin- 
tendents, and others engaged in the construction of 
Public and Private Work, etc. By Austin T. Byrne, 
C. E., author of "Highway Construction." i2mo, 
cloth, 13.00. 

The Coffer-dam Process for Piers. 

Practical Examples from Actual Work. By Charles 
Evan Fowler, Member American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Svo, cloth, $2.50. Over 100 illustrations. 

A Course in Mechanical Drawing. 

By FohnS. Reid, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, 
Sibley College, Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, S2.00. 

Hydraulic and Placer Mining. 

By E. B. Wilson, M. E. lamo, cloth, $2.00. 

Prismoidal Formulae and Earthwork. 

By Thomas U. Taylor, C.E., University of Virginia; 
M.C.E., Cornell University; Associate Member-ol 
American Society of Civil Engineers: Member of 
American Mathematical Society; Professor of Applied 
Mathematics, University of Texas. Hvo, cloth, $1.50. 

Thermo-Dynamics of the Steam-Engine and 
Other Heat Engines. 

By C. H. Peabody, Professor of Marine Engineering 
and Naval Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 4th edition. Rewritten and reset. 8vo, 
cloth, iS-oo. 



Descriptive Circulars upon Application. 

JOHN W^ILEY d SONS. 

53 E. TENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 



OF 



Lemckc & Buechncr 

(London Leipzig Paris) 

813 BROADWAY, NEAV YORK. 

We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 
unsurpassed. 

Catalogues of our large stock of valuable second-hand 

books sent on application. 

We offer at present the following sets of periodicals: 
. • 

The Academy, London. Vols. 1-50. 1 869-1 896. >4 roan. 

Uniformly bound. Fine set. 

Journal of Hellenistic Studies. Vols. 1-15. >^ calf. 

Very fine set. 

Bibliotheca Sacra and Theol. Review. 1843, Feb.. 

May. Dec; 1844 complete in numbers. 1845-1847 cloth. 
1848-1856 complete in numbers. 1857, J^"- ^^^ April. 
1858-1863 complete in numbers. 1864, Jan., July, Oct. 
1865-1873 complete in numbers. 

Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. First 

series 1825 -1828, four vols. New series 1 829-1840, vols. 
I -12. y2 calf and cloth. 184 1 (lacks April), 1842 (lacks 
July), 1854, 1855 (lack April), 1856, 1861 in numbers com- 
plete, and several odd numbers. 

Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 

1872-1877 complete in numbers. Princeton. Review, 1878- 
1882 complete in numbers. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 




1 2 

I HinniN^' PHOTO MOI INTPP a beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
l-mUUIl^O rnXJ 1 yj iUV/Ul^ l CK. delicately scented, (or mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute (or mucilage. Always ready and require? no 
preparation. In 3 oz., 6 oz., 14 oz. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

2-HiQQINS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. a^,^'r.^A'fr.vr«T»f,l"ck''. "n^^ 

corrosive* and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion o( all other mucilages. In a oz., 4 oz., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and i, a and s Gallon Cans, a oz. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-(ive cents. 

3-HIQQiNS' DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semifluid Adhesive o( extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent (or mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cluth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The ^.000 volumes o( the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3oz., 6oz., 14 oz. and yi Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DBALBRS IN ARTISTS' MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
Th<>se goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, belne of the very highest standard and hence popular edooatnrs In 
themselves. The aflhesives are extremely ntrong, yet spreMd easily and smoothly in a very tfatn Aim, so that they go farther 
than starch r«r 6our pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil ther^ is no waste,and they are hence more 
economical In the end tlian cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and f\iU Information will t>e sent postpaid on application. 



CHA5. M. HIQQINS 

INKS AND ADHE8IVES. 



& CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
i68-f7J Eighth St., Broolclyn, N. Y., 
London Office: 106 Charing Croas Road. 



U. S A. 



MONDN ROUTE 



^)<piKM0LiMMifnini||ir[Tiiiilteiaag(( 9 

Between CHICAGO* 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE 

AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 

Through Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore. 

Only Line to the FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 

West Baden 
French Lick •«- Paoli Springs 

••THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA" 
FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 

City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St./Cbicago. 



Boston Bookbinding: 
Company 

Rebinding Department 

Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 



We beg to announce that we give per- 
fect satisfaction in this Department to 
Librarians throughout the United States 
and Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians' wants. 

We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 

We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 

R. M. TENNEY, Supt. Reb'nff Dept, 
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Lamson, Wolffe & Co.'s Popular Books. 

EVERY WOMAN SHOULD READ 

THE GRAY HOUSE OF THE QUARRIES. 

A New Novel of 500 pages by Mary Harriott Norris. With a frontispiece etching by 
Edmund H. Garrett ........ $1.50 

Miss Norris* present work is the story of the life, from childhood to mature age, of a noble 
woman, reared among incongruous and uncongenial surroundings, who develops from her own 
strength of character, and the association with aristocratic ancestors, a breadth of mind and 
purpose, and a Jorce of will, the gradual advancement and the results of which are drawn by 
the author in a way to render the heroine one of the strongest feminine characters of fiction. 

The peculiar genre for which, in a literary sense, all must adcnowledsre obligation to the author of a new type, 
18 the Dutch American species. The churchgoings. the courtings, the pleasures and sorrows of a primitive oeo- 
ple. their lives and deaths, weddings, suicides, births, and burials arc Rembrandt and Hxibens pictures on afresh 
cawvcu.— Boston Transcript. 

A delightfully human book The entire volume is a masterpiece of literary construction.— M Y, Home 

Journal, 

Well written and wholesome.— Z-i/^^rry World. 

The tine ideal of womanhood in a person never once physically described will gratify the highest tone of the 
period, and is an ennobling conception.— 7>w^ ««</ ///^ //(OT<r. 

It contains strong portrayals of character, charming descriptions of natural scenery, and the unfolding of a 
healthy monA.—Congregafionalist. 

YE LYTTLE SALEM MAIDE: A Story of Witchcraft. 

A New Novel by Pauline Bradford Mackie, author of "Mademoiselle de Bemy ; A Siory 
of Valley Forged Illustrated with four full-page photogravures, from drawings by 
E. W. D. Hamilton $1.50 

Beneath its lighter aims it is penetrated with a sympathetic humanity and a high moral purpose.— ^0j/(7/i 
Transcript, 

A wetl-written and well-constructed iah.— Outlook. 

Nothing could be more artistically conceived than this charming little tale, and "ye little maide" with her 
abundant faults, which included a weakness for the " follies and vanities o' youth." and a very brisk tongue, is a 
figure one will not wish to ioxget. —Cktcago livening Post. 

YALE STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 

Edited by PROFESSOR ALBERT S. COOK. 

I. The Foreign Sources of Modern English Versification $ .50 

By CHARLTON M. LEWIS. Ph.D. 

IL /Elfric: A New Study of his Life and Writings 1.50 

By CAROLINE LOUISA WHITE, Ph.D. 

III. The Life of St. Cecilia, from Ms. Ashmole 43 and Ms. Cotton Tiberius E. VII., 

with Introduction, V^ariants, and Glossary i.oo 

By bertha ELLEN LOVEWELL, Ph.D. 

IV. Dryden's Dramatic Theory and Practice (bound in cloth) .50 

By MARGARET SHERWOOD. Ph.D. 

V. Studies in Jonson's Comedy .50 

By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE, Ph.D. 

VI. A Guide to the Middle English Metrical Romances, dealing with English and Ger- 
manic Legends, and with the Cycles of Charlemagne and of Arthur . . 1.50 
By anna HUNT BILLINGS, Ph.D. 



Order from your Bookseller or Newsdealer^ or direct jrom the Publishers, 

6 Beacon Street 156 Fifth Avenue 

BOSTON LONDON NEW YORK 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 

Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 

for which, ^as wholesale dealers in the largest American book iparket, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 

The Helman-Taylor Company 

Cleveland and New York 




Wc are in the field for your orders for books. 

Wc are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
to add to your libraries. 

We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
-A the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 

/\ -f^T Braun, Clement & Co.'s art publications, 

j^"^ XL/" ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^°^^ sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 

Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the* Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
10 cents for our new catalogue, "Art in the School Room," Ihe most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 

The Cumulative Index 

A key to the leading magazines and periodical published in America and Europe. 

The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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APPLETON'S.... 
HOME READING BOOKS. 

EDITED BY.... 

W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 

U. 6*. Commissioner of Education 

This comprehensive seriesof books will pre- 
sent upon a symmetrical plan the best available 
literature in the various fields of human learn- 
ing, selected with a view to the needs of students 
of all grades in supplementing their school stud- 
ies and for home reading. NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, including Qeognipliy and Travel; 
PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, and ETHNOLOGY, including Etli- 
ic8 and norals; LITERATURE and ART. 



Year. 
6th. 



THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 



Net. 

The Story of the Birds .... $0.65 
By James Newton Baskett. 



5th. 
5th. 



The Plant World. 



.60 
.60 



By Frank Vincent. 

The Story of Oliver Twist . . . 
Editea by Ella B. Kirk. 

5th. In Brook and Bayou 60 

By Clara Kern Bayliss. 

4th. Curious Homes and Their Tenants .65 
By James Carter Beard. 

5th. Crusoe's Island. ByF. a.Obbr. . . .65 

6th. Uncle Sam's Secrets. By O. P. Austin. .75 

5th. The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S.Hardy. .Oo 

ist. Harold's First Discoveries ... ^15 
By J W. Troeger. Book I. Nature Study 
Readers. 

2d. Harold's Rambles. Book II . . . .40 

I St. Playtime and Seedtime 32 

By Francis W. Parkrr and Nellie L. 
Helm. Book I. Uncle Robert's Geography. 

ad. On the Farm. Book II 42 

3d. Uncle Robert's Visit. Book III . .50 

5tb. The Animal World Oo 

By Frank Vincent. 
4th. News from the Birds 60 

By Leander S. Keyser. 

Volumes in Press : 
Nature Study Readers. 3 volumes. By J. W. Troeger. 
Uncle Robert's Geography. 3vols. BypRANcisW Parker. 
The Story of the Fishes. By James New ion Baskett. 
Historic Boalonand its Suburbs. By Knw. Everett Hale. 
The Earth and Sky. By Edward S. Holden. 
The Sun and His Family. By Edward S. Holden. 
Some Great Astronomers. By Edward S. Hoi den. 
About the Weather. By Mark W. Harrington 
The Story of Rob Roy. By Edith D. Harris. 
The insect World. By C. M. Weed, {oth^r^ in preparation.) 

These books will be found especially desirable for 
supplementary reading in schools. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 

CHICAGO orricc: 203-207 MICHIGAN BLVD. 



Ten New Books that all Libraries will 
need to add to their Lists. 

Lathrop Publishing Company have now ready 

The True Story of Benjamin Franklin, the 
American Statesman. 

Told lor boys and ifirls. By Elbridcr S. Brooks. One 

vuK, 4to, illustrated by Victor A. Searles. • Si-S© 

This entertaining volume is the only popular life of the 

threat Franklin written from a human standpoint for the 
)oys and eirls of America. It is the tifth volume in the 
author's "Children's Lives of Great Men"— Washington, 
Lincoln, etc. 

A Little Maid of Concord Town. 

A Romance of the American Revolution. By Marga- 
ret Sidney, author of the "Pepi>cr Books." One vol., 
i2mo. illustr^tted by Frank T. Merrill. - - Si. 50 

An inspiring romance of that famous village where was 
tired the shot heard around the world. 

Manorie and Her Neighbors. 

A Story for Boys and Girls. By Louise E. Catlin. 
One vol.. i2mo, illustrated by Ethcldred B. Barry. Si 50 

A charming story about three little girls and a boy who 
lived in the country. A book that all small boys and girls 
and their mothers will like. It is delightfully told and 
daintily illustrated. 

Cian of the Chariots. 

A Romance of the Days of Arthur and His Knights. 
By William H. Babcock. One vol., i2mo, illustrated by 
George Foster Barnes. .... Si-So 

This is a stirring story of adventure, daring, love, and 
fighting in the days of King Arthur of Britain and his 
Knights of the Roun 1 Table and the Holy Grail. 

The Deserter. 

and Other Stories: A Book of Two Wars. By Harolo 
Frederic. One vol , «vo, illustrated bv Sandham, Mer- 
rill. Gilbert Gaul, and George Foster Barnes, - S1.25 
Four splendid historical st«>ries for >oung people. Two 
are ol the Civil War in America and two ate boy stones 
of the War of the Roses. 

The Prince of Peace, 

or. The Beautiful Life of |c!<us. By Mrs. G. R. Alden 
(Pansy). Illusirateii by designs from the famous draw 
ings by Hofmann. One vol., nvo, 5,61 pp., - Si.^o 

A graphic and thoughtful narrative of the perfect life 
of the Saviour, told concisely, reverently, and powerfully. 
It is Pansy's masterpiece, and readers will hnd it absorb- 
ing and inspiring. 

Bilberry Boys and Girls. 

Their adventures and Misadventures, Their Trials and 
Triumphs, Bv Sophie Swett. One vol., i2mo, illus 
trated by Ktheldred B. Barry, - - - Si. 25 

A book of exceptional interest «nd charm, by a mas 
tcrly delineator of New England village and rural life. In 
this line Sophie Swett has no superior. 

An Island Heroine. 

The.*>tory of a Daughter of the Revolution. By Mary 
B.Slekjht. One vol.. i2mo. illustrated. - f 1 S" 

.A revolutionary romance of great merit and absorbing 
interest. It has for its background the pleasant country 
of east^n Long Island, and for its motive the perils, the 
sufferings, the «acritices. and the successes of tne Lon/ 
Isl^^ni patriots in the trying days of the American Revo- 
lution. 

A Little New England Maid. 

By Katk Tannatt Woods. i2mo. illustrated #1 co 
A charming story of a little girl who was a minister for 
good in all her home surroundings. 

Labor of Love. 

A Story for Boys. By Julia Magruder. One vol., 
i2mo. illustrated, .... E;ocen»s. 

A str>ng. interesting, and he'pful story of a bov's ex- 
periences, temptations, deliverance, and success, by one 
of the best of American story-tellers. 



These are but a few r)f the new b')oks for iSqS, published 
by this well-known house. For sale by all booksellers. 
Send for latest catalogue. 

L,atlirop PubllAliliiK: Company, Boston 
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H. H. Cooke Walter Hill Almon BurUh 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Incorporated 

Booksellers Importers 

General Library Agents 

144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

V\7'E give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public, 
College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print, and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co., and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 

Estimates furnished promptly, and corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 
144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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L. B. STEEL STACK 



Minneapolis, June i8, 1898 
Library Bureau 

We are much pleased with the stacks, feeling that 
you have done better for us than we bargained for. 

Yours truly, 

J. K. HOSMER 



Lil)rarv Bureau 



ai5 Madison Street, Chicago 280 Broadway, New York 

530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 112 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 

1416 F Street N. W., Washington 
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THE 

HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by manY prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 

CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LANQUAOES ON A SIN GLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond" work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

jHome Offices aijd paetory, 403-405 East 62d St.. NEW YORK. 



branches: 


New York, 


167 Broadway 


Philadelphia, 


33 & 35 S. loth St. 


Boston 


300 Washington St. 


St. Louis, 


310 N. Eighth St. 


Cleveland, 


43 Arcade. 


Pittsburgh, 


237 Fourth Ave. 


Kansas City, 


3x8 Hall Building 


Minneapolis, 


3 N. Third St. 


London and Birmingham. 



Send a five-cent stamp to the HO"lE OFFICH and a correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 
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The Planning of Small Library 

Buildings 

Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 

Prioclplea of the Ground Plan 

While it was the object of the pre- 
vious chapters to separately consider 
the several rooms of the building, each 
as to its size, shape, access, and mode 
of lighting, it remains to investigate 
their relations to each other and de- 
duct, if possible, some fundamental 
principles underlying the combination 
of the various parts into a whole. This 
inductive method of proceeding not 
only seemed to me the best way to ex- 
plain technical matters foreign to li- 
brarians and most laymen, but it also 
acquaints them with the very way the 
architect goes about his business. Tak- 
ing up the task of designing a plan for 
a small library building, or criticising a 
given plan as to its merit, we are now 
prepared with some definite ideas of its 
rooms or departments. 1 may repeat 
that the term room is here to be taken 
in the sense of alcove, or space, rather 
than that of chamber. The latter is 
separated by solid walls and doors from 
the rest of a house, the former opens 
to it without doors and as little wall as 
possible. This, then, being a condi- 
tion for the librarians easy and perfect 
superintendence, is the first principle 
and ideal requirement of our plan: A 
one-room interior, hall-like, divided 
into departments at most by glass 
doors, railings, counters, or low, very 
open screens. This part of the main 
floor will be composed of the delivery 



and waiting space, the book space, the 
reading space. Even a children's room, 
vestibule, and special study or refer- 
ence rooms should be subjected to this 
rule, and not to a compromise because 
privacy might be desirable in the one, 
or because the noise from the others 
should be excluded. 

The all-open interior is furthermore 
the result of the modern or coming 
open-shelf system; again it saves cost 
of building, and last, not least, insures 
dignity, or as the architect calls it, 
grandeur of the interior architecture. 

It is needless to say that all the prin- 
cipal rooms must be comprised on one 
level, and that this main floor should 
practically be preceded by a well- 
lighted basement for heating apparatus, 
store and similar rooms, giving at the 
same time more dignity of elevation to 
a small building, and that for the same 
reason an upper floor, containing trus- 
tees' room accommodating clubs, etc., 
is desirable. 

The entrance to the staircase should 
be from the vestibule, and so arranged 
and provided with glass doors that 
the librarian from his desk may con- 
trol everybody coming or going. 

We now return to the interior. 

How may its principal rooms be com- 
bined to the greatest possible advan- 
tage of the different requirements of 
each one and to that of the whole un- 
der any circumstances? Special and 
local conditions, as building line, direc- 
tion, shape, size, level of situation, and 
the individual demands arising from 
the funds, founders, patrons, purposes 
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of a small library, place a new problem 
before its builder every time. It is 
not only impossible to formulate a uni- 
form program for these buildings, but 
equally useless to attempt the setting 
forth of an ideal plan for them. I am 
inclined to suppose that librarians 
would like to have such a model to 
seek instruction from. Dr Poole in 
his investigation reprinted in the Li- 
brary journal, 1885, has given an ideal 
plan and explained its merits. But, 
excepting the practical arrangement of 
this special cross-shaped plan, leaving 
aside its overamount of window space, 
its distinguished author fails in the rec- 
ommendation of its general useful- 
ness and adaptability for extension, 
architectural design, and economy of 
building expense. It would lead too far 
to further extend this subject here, or 
to repeat those eminently common 
sense and valuable advices Dr Poole 
gives to both librarian and architect 
regarding the advance of library plan- 
ning. 

The only principle that will always 
lead to the point, and always allow of 
sufficient variation to adapt itself to 
special conditions, is: The librarian's 
space is the center of the plan, with 
his desk well lighted, forming the 
nucleus of the whole, from which 
radiate the directions of the principal 
rooms, entrances, and windows. The 
librarian has expressed the simple idea 
in the words — make him the center 
and build the library around him. The 
architect has yet to say — the small 
library building wants a central plan. 
A perfectly square plan may admit of 
too little light in its center part; a very 
oblong or lengthy plan wastes money 
in walls, and the librarian's time in 
reaching the end rooms. A cross- 
shaped plan will when enlarged (as 
most buildings must be some day) share 
the faults of a square plan. 

This principle of radiation or con- 
centration is decidedly of an eco- 
nomical character, and followed in the 
centralized plans of large hospitals, 
prisons, etc. It evolves into practically 
three general systems of small library 



plans. The rooms lie on one straight 
axis , on a rectangu- 

lar combination of two ''^^g ■ 

or on two such forming a. 



Other combinations of which they 
admit will be found impracticable, or 
form special problems. I will describe 
a few instances illustrating each sys- 
tem, and believe that the pen of an in- 
terested reader may easily trace such 
diagrams as are wanting. 

In the first place we will draw the 
librarian's space symmetrically upon 
the center of a long straight line; from 
8 to 12 ft. wide, so that it may have the 
vestibule and delivery space at either 
side. On one side of the axis, adjoin- 
ing the librarian's space, we arrange the 
book space; on the other the reading 
department. Thus an oblong hall is 
formed by the four principal walls, per- 
haps 70 feet wide and 50 feet long. 
The aisles between the book cases run 
from the librarian's desk toward the 
further end wall of the book room, 
which has windows corresponding to 
the aisles (as set forth before). The li- 
brarian turns his back toward the cen- 
ter of either long wall, having the ves- 
tibule and entrance in front of him, 
the book room to the left, the reading 
room to the right. 

Out of this arrangement the third 
system is formed, by placing a refer- 
ence or children's room either in front 
of the librarian, beyond the vestibule 
(or with this and the delivery room 
interpolated between librarian and 
reading room), or at the back of him^ 
but in either case so that the center 
line of the additional room strikes the 
librarian's desk, and is at right angles 
with the first axis. In the second case 
we have to draw a line through the 
side of the librarian's desk, on which 
we place the book room; then a line 
through the front of the desk at a right 
angle with the other, on which we 
locate the reading room. The angle 
is left for the entrance and delivery 
room, the opposite corner for windows 
or an extension of the librarian's space. 
At any event the latter always occu- 
pies the meeting point of the axes. 
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The aisles in the book room are par- 
allel to its axis, not crossing the room, 
and the tables in the reading room are 
similarly parallel with its axis, so that 
no readers present their backs to the 
librarian. 

The first system is well suited for 
narrow and deep lots, but three walls 
must admit of windows, or for square 
lots if a rectangular extension is in- 
tended. The second case is well 
adapted for corner lots and for exten- 
sion into the J form. This, 
the third, for an open park-like locality. 

These three types of plan, modified 
by the relation of the main entrance to 
the axis, as the situation demands, and 
further diversified by the various shapes 
which the several rooms may be given 
by any individual treatment, their parts 
and connecting or expanding features 
may assume, may be realized in as 
many variations as the three colors 
red, blue, and yellow will admit, when 
mixed, of tints. 



A New Classification for Anthro- 
pology 

Juul Dieserude, librarian of the Field 
Columbian museum, Chicago, has de- 
vised a scheme of classification for an- 
thropology and allied sciences. He has 
concluded from his work in the library 
that it is impossible to use either Dewey's 
or Cutter's system for a scientific classi- 
fication of this subject, and has been 
making close study of the subject for 
more than a year. The result will be a 
scheme, based partly on the work of 
the Bureau of American ethnology 
and the books of Prof Brinton. More 
than any other authorities, Mr Diese- 
rude has followed the principles laid 
down by M. L. Manouvrier, director of 
L'Ecole d'anthropologie in Paris, and 
by W. J. McGee, in his vice-presi- 
dential address before the American 
association. The science of humanity, 
published in Science for last year. The 
scheme is, however, not the one in use 
at the Field museum, it is in part a fur- 
ther development of that scheme. 



A Few Impressions of the Lake- 
wood Conference 

As I look back to the Lakewood con- 
ference, now that a few weeks have 
passed, I must confess to a confusion 
of thought which I find it difficult to 
correct. Everyone knows froni his own 
experience how difficult it is to over- 
come the effect of getting the first im- 
pression incorrect. Of course it is all 
the result of my own lack of attention 
and care. I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions. But when the first circulars 
as to the conference came, and I read 
about Lake Placid and the beautiful 
club-house on the lake, and how the 
club was going to give to the members 
of the A. L. A. the privilege of admis- 
sion to its attractions, I, somehow or 
other, perhaps in my ignorance of the 
geography of such a distant state as 
New York, got the A L. A. conference 
and Lakewood and Lake Placid and 
Lake Chautauqua mixed up, and now 
I have to make a decided mental effort 
to remember that the conference was 
at Lake Chautauqua and not at Lake: 
Placid, and that Lake Placid had some- 
thing to do with some scheme for the- 
post-conference rest which I had also 
naturally thought of in connection with 
such a beautiful location as Lakewood. 
To be frank, I don't see why a circular 
about Lake Placid should have made 
possible such a confusion as I admit. 

Beautiful as the situation of the 
meeting place of the conference was, 
the conference itself, as a conference, 
that is, as a series of public meetings, 
does not seem to me to have been a 
great success, and this for two reasons. 

First, I feel as I look back to it very 
much as one feels, or would be likely 
to feel, after attending for several days 
a series of twenty-course dinners. There 
seemed to be a little of a great many 
things and not very much of anything, 
so that one has an impression of im- 
mense variety, very nice and tasty and 
stimulating, and all that, but not a deep 
and pervading impression, stimulating 
to the enthusiasm and influencing one's 
plans and actions. One felt continually 
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that only the tact, decision, and push 
of the presiding officer, together with 
the forbearance and self-restraint of 
the audience, made it at all possible to 
run the program on schedule time. 
Some matters could have been dis- 
cussed profitably if time had been 
available, but one felt as though he 
could not linger over this dish, no mat- 
ter how delicious, foi" fear that the ban- 
quet might trespass on the small hours 
of the night. 

Then again, the place of assembly 
was a most unfortunately situated room. 
To hear the speakers or readers was at 
all times somewhat difficult and some- 
times utterly impossible, because of 
the acoustic properties of the room, 
combined with its exposure to the in- 
cidental noises of a hotel office and the 
coming and going of unwearied feet 
over a hardwood floor. Evidently a 
good many people found the discus- 
sions upon the lawn, down by the lake 
side, in little groups on the piazza, 
where one could be heard and could 
hear, far more attractive and helpful 
than the regular meetings. 

This is a statement of personal im- 
pressions, and to me the air at Lake- 
wood seemed sometimes a little heavy 
and hard to breathe. To me, of course, 
this might be the effect of a change of 
altitude, but as it didn't seem to wear 
off after a day or two, I began to in- 
quire what the difference was. It was 
suggested that the purer air of Chau- 
tauqua was made a little dense by an 
importation of the heavier atmosphere 
of Albany, Brooklyn, Chicago, and 
Normal. At any rate, whatever it was, 
some of us felt a little strange; felt 
that, so to speak, we were hardly **in it." 
Of course when one stops to philoso- 
phize over the matter it becomes very 
evident that it is only the arrival of the 
inevitable; but one feels a little melan- 
choly over the recognition of the fact 
that he belongs to a tribe relatively 
diminishing in number and doomed to 
recede before the more fully equipped 
and more closely organized people ad- 
vancing to conquest. One can even in 
a professional way rejoice that the earth 



is to be inhabited by a more advanced 
and worthy tribe than the one whose 
pathetic fate he shares. Hut one can't 
always, at the moment of trial, play the 
philosopher's part. That comes more 
frequently by means of reflection and 
patient endurance, and so it is only 
since the event that one can cheerfully 
accept the situation, face the fact, and 
prepare himself 'for the future developn 
ments of the fact that the A. L. A. 
meetings hereafter are to be dominated 
by the atmosphere of the places men- 
tioned above. Those of us who have 
not been favored by being accustomed 
to that atmosphere may find it perhaps 
a little trying to our lungs, a little dis- 
turbing to our hearts, a little too ex- 
citing for our cerebral connections, but 
probably we can stand it for the time 
we are in it, and if it becomes too trying 
to our systems the world is large. 

John Parsons. 



Svenskt Portratt-galleri. 

This work, of which so far 9 parts 
have been issued, and which is intended 
to be complete in 25 parts, will be a 
very valuable reference work in seeking 
for personal information of Swedish 
men and women who are in any way 
connected with the official world, or 
otherwise have made their mark. It 
contains for each mdividual portrait, 
full names and short biographical data. 
The parts so far issued are: i. The royal 
family; V. The diet (viksdag) of 1896; 
VII. The army, nos. i and 5; X. The 
clergy, nos. 3 and 7; XI. Universities; 
XVI. Journalists; XXI. Musicians and 
dramatic artists; XXIIL The society 
Idun. 

The last named part contains por- 
traits and biographies of members of 
the society Idun, which counts among 
its members the foremost men in letters 
and art, especially in Stockholm. No. 
XVI, Journalists, is compiled by Dr 
Bernhard Lundstedt, of the Royal li- 
brary in Stockholm, who represented 
Sweden at the International library con- 
ference in London, 1896. 
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Mudie's Select Library, London 
Thomas W. Idle, Columbia university library 

Charles Edward Mudie, the founder 
of the institution bearing his name, was 
born in London, in the year 1818. His 
first business experience was had with 
his father, who kept a small newspaper 
and stationery store in Chelsea, *'the 
locality subsequently made famous by 
its associations with Carlyle. ' Then 
the London times cost 12 cents a day, 
and copies of it were circulated by 
Mudie & Son to subscribers at 2 cents 
an hour. At the age of 22 the subject 
of our sketch left his father to start 
business on the same lines for himself. 



were far too extensive for the needs of 
the library, a fact indicating the ex- 
tent of Mr Mudie's belief in his possi- 
bilities and ultimate success. After 
eight years of rapid growth the opening 
of the Great hall occurred, and was 
made the occasion of a brilliant assem- 
blage, largely of the most distinguished 
literary men and women of the time. 
It would be passing strange if such a 
phenomenal success did not prompt 
competition. Competitors there were, 
only one of whom at any time threat- 
ened the stability of Mudie. 

As a matter of precaution, in i860 
Mr Mudie formed the library into a 
limited liability company. The prop- 



The Mudie library 



A store in Upper King st. was chosen 
for this venture. Books were soon 
added to the general stock, to the neg- 
lect of the newspaper and stationery 
trade, which was allowed to drop away 
entirely. Two years afterward, 1842, 
the one guinea yearly subscription was 
incorporated. From this point the 
business increased by leaps and bounds, 
so that in 1855, just 13 years later, when 
vols. 3 and 4 of Macaulay's history of 
England were published, 2,500 copies 
of each volume were ordered for circu- 
lation. In 1852 the business was re- 
moved to the premises now occupied, 
in New Oxford st. two blocks from the 
British museum. At first the buildings 



erty was valued at $500,000; half of it 
was reserved by Mr Mudie, the remain- 
ing half being quickly subscribed b^ 
Mr Murray. Mr Bentley. and other pub- 
lishers. Mr Mudie was appointed di- 
rector, at a salary of $5,000 a year. 
About the year 1878, Mr Mudie's eldest 
son, Charles Henry, a man of noble 
character and sterling qualities, and of 
giant and athletic form, took up an act- 
ive interest in the work and manage- 
ment of the library. His sudden death 
in 1882 had much to do with the phys- 
ical, and subsequent mental, collapse 
which preceded the death of Mr Mudie 
in 1890 Mr Arthur O. Mudie is the 
present director of the library. 
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Mr Mudie did a little in the way of 
publishing, and in 1844 issued the first 
London edition of Lowell's poems. 
When Mr Lowell as the U. S. ambassa- 
dor to the court of St James was resi- 
dent in London 36 years after, a copy 
of the book was tastefully bound and 
sent to him. Mr Mudie was himself a 
poet of ho mean order. The hymn 
commencing, I lift my heart to thee, is 
his, and the well known tuneful melody 
to it was composed by his brother 
Thomas. For many years he preached 
once each Sunday at St Leonard street 
chapel, in London, from which body 
probably more than half his employes 
were recruited. 

The library has five departments, viz., 
town, London book society, country, 
bookselling, and bookbinding. The 
most important, the town department, 
occupies the Great hall on the main 
part of the first floor. Every foot of 
wall space throughout the entire build- 
ing is used for shelving. The hall has 
an iron gallery running round, afford- 
ing access to the books beyond reach 
from the main floor. In the center of 
the floor is an iron staircase leading 
down to the stack rooms, or. as Mr 
Mudie was wont to say. to the Cata- 
combs. Terms of subscription to this 
department, half a guinea and upwards 
per annum. For half a guinea ($2.50) 
a year, one may draw a single volume 
and exchange daily. Books less than 
six months old from date of publica- 
tion are not, however, allowed on this 
subscription. For one guinea ($5) a 
year one may take out any available vol- 
ume in the library and exchange daily, 
giving roughly, a maximum number of 
306 exchanges a year at a cost of i}i 
cents a day. An increase in the rate of 
subscription and its advantages are not 
pro rata. The largest subscriber gets the 
greatest benefit. For seven guineas a 
year one may have the use of 10 volumes 
a day, or over 3,000 volumes a year. 
On the exchange counter, semicircular 
in form, are long, narrow cases, contain- 
ing the record of books loaned. The 
records are kept on cards arranged 
under subscribers' names in logical se- 



quence. Guide posts, on ornamental 
stands,surmounted by Pegasus in bronze, 
are placed at various points, indicating 
to readers the division of the alphabet. 
Under this plan subscribers, as they ar- 
rive, sort themselves, as it were, into 
some kind of order approximating the 
arrangement of the cards. The charg- 
ing system, which grew into use with 
the institution, is very simple. 

Next in point of importance is the 
London book society, commonly called 
the L. B. S. A subscription to this de- 
partment must be for not less than three 
volumes at a time, which are delivered 
by van, a privilege necessitating an ad- 
vance on the regular subscription. The 
rate, £2 2s. ($ i o) a year for three volumes 
at a time, would seem better terms than 
the town subscription offers; it must be 
remembered, however, that exchanges 
are weekly instead of daily. For this 
part of the work nine vans are con- 
stantly on the road, none of which 
covers the same ground during a given 
week. There are, therefore, 54 different 
routes, all within a radius of about 20 
miles. From loco to 1200 parcels are 
dispatched daily. The charging system 
is the same as for the town department. 
The cards are necessarily larger, and 
are kept in folders, containing also lists 
of books from which to draw in mak- 
ing up the weekly parcels. The lists 
are furnished by the subscribers. Each 
lot is simply held together by a strap. 
The boys, on whom this work devolves, 
become very ready at the work; also 
in arranging the parcels according to 
plan of route. As a messenger in his 
daily round should never leave a vol- 
ume without getting one in return, it 
will be surmised that a van starting out 
with say 500 volumes returns with pre- 
cisely the same load numerically. 

The country department is, as its 
name suggests, for subscribers residing 
beyond the prescribed limits of the 
London book society. If my memory 
serves me the terms are five guineas for 
1 5 volumes at a time and upwards, with 
a limited number of exchanges per 
month. Strong wood boxes, with hinged 
lids, are used in sending books by rail 
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or express throughout the entire length 
and breadth of the kingdom. Here, 
also, straps are used to keep the boxes 
closed in transit. All freight and ex- 
press charges are paid by the subscriber. 
The largest subscriber to the library is 
found in this department, and is for 
over 1000 volumes at a time. The 
terms governing very large subscrip- 
tions are such that three months must 
be consumed in*effecting an exchange 
of all the volumes. Thus a subscriber 
for 1000 volumes is entitled to the use 
of 4000 a year at a cost of $2500, a little 
more than two-tenths of a cent per vol- 
ume per day. Sub- 
scriptions for 200, 300, 
and 500 volumes at a 
time are not uncom- 
mon; the majority of 
which are for provin- 
cial circulating libra- 
ries, commercial ven- 
tures whose instigators 
never fail to advertise 
the fact that they are 
in connection with 
Mudie's. For charg- 
ing, ledgers are used 
instead of cards. 

The bookselling de- 
partment, with special 
provision for supply- 
ing the trade and for 
export orders, is the 
medium through 
which the library is re- 
lieved of much of its surplus second- 
hand stock. A clearance list, recently 
issued, of cheap books in cloth, com- 
prises 92 pages; offering 2470 works 
in history, biography, travel, etc., and 
3440 works of fiction. An enormous 
business is also carried on in finely 
bound books, customers for which are 
found in both hemispheres. Theopulent 

f>rinces and maharajahs of India, and a 
arge number of station and military 
libraries there, may, perhaps, be counted 
the best foreign correspondents; their 
orders are largely for complete sets of 
standard authors handsomely bound. 
One of the first export orders was re- 
ceived from St. Petersburg 40 years ago, 



Charles Edward Mudie 
The founder of Mudie's library. 



and caused no little sensation at the 
time. Now not a week passes without 
the principal ports in the Orient, the 
far East and at the antipodes signaling 
the arrival of steamers with consign- 
ments from Mudie's. Books sent abroad 
are usually bound from quires, of which 
the stock on hand is always large. 

It must be apparent in dealing with 
a library like the one under notice, 
where it is a common thing to order 
250 copies of a book, that just as soon 
as the demand for such works falls off, 
something must be done to make room 
for accessions. The situation is largely 
met in the manner in- 
dicated. Every now 
and again, 20 years 
ago, when the three- 
volume novel was an 
institution, thousands 
of volumes were wont 
to be torn up and sent 
away to the paper mill. 
But the necessity for 
heroic treatment no 
longer exists. A 
change has come 
about, due to the suc- 
cess following widely 
advertised offers of 
cheap books, such, for 
in.stance, as parcels of 
100 books for libraries. 
These parcels contain 
40 volumes of works 
of travel, biography 
and general literature, and 60 volumes 
of fiction, and are offered at $25 net. 
Another offer reads. Parcels of 50 one- 
volume novels, suitable for seaside and 
country libraries, at $12.50; and again. 
Parcels of lOO volumes of cheap books 
for circulation at S10.50. Here is an 
offer compared with which the bargain 
counters of our emporiums have noth- 
ing at what may be called a reasonable 
figure. A parcel of the following inter- 
esting biographical works, comprising 
50 volumes of surplus library copies, are 
now offered at the exceptionally low 
price of $7.50. The following is a pro- 
miscuous selection from the list: Ban- 
croft's On and off the stage, Memoirs 
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of Jennie Lind; Frith*s Autobiography, 
Twenty years in parliament; Hough- 
ton's Life and letters, by Torrens; Oli- 
phant's Memoirs of Principal Tulloch. 
The published price of the lot aggre- 
gating S190; selling price 15 cents per 
volume. 

Of the bookbindery little need be 
said. About 90 skilled men and women 
are constantly employed to meet the 
demands of the sale department and of 
the library, apart from which no work 
is solicited or undertaken. Here many 
boys are from time to time apprenticed 
to the trade, and, in due course, receive 
indentures, declaring them master- 
workmen. Machinery for rounding 
backs of books, cutting, stamping and 
hydraulic presses are used in turning 
out the work, the quality of which has 
won for the department an enviable 
reputation. Prices for binding range 
from 25 cents for i2mos in full cloth, 
to S3. 50 a volume for folios in full mo- 
rocco, gilt edges. 

Less than 20 years ago the library 
had no complete catalog. An annual 
list of the principal books in circula- 
tion was, and is still, issued at 25 cents 
each to subscribers. For the rest, one 
had to consult the shelves or appeal to 
an individual with a memory of a Pa- 
nizzi or a Spofford. Between the years 
1878 and 1881 the catalog was prepared 
in ledger form. It has been added to, 
day by day, and is still in use there. 

As to the arrangement of the books, 
the only attempt at classification is in 
separating works of fiction from all 
other literature. But even this division 
is not made in books in foreign lan- 
guages, which are put in place under 
the author's name. The books, except- 
ing fiction, are arranged under author's 
names in alphabetical order. Novels 
and anonymous works find their place 
under the first word of the title not an 
article. All are shelved according to 
sizes, of which only four are recognized, 
viz.. l2^ post 8^ 8'' and Royal 8". All 
works of fiction are cataloged in a sepa- 
rate ledger. Under this plan, call num- 
bers are, of course, unknown. To find 
a given book it is necessary to know 



the nature of the work, the author's 
name, and the size. The sizes as de- 
termined are arbitrary, and are ascer- 
tained by the use of a gauge. The ar- 
rangement is as simple as it is primitive, 
but it serves its purpose admirably. 
Given an author and title, the latter 
usually determines the nature of the 
work, it is necessary to ascertain only 
its size. Two or three copies of each 
work are kept on the Yegular shelves, 
the surplus being either tied up in 
heavy manilla paper or stacked in the 
vaults. A few weeks' acquaintance 
with the general plan of the library is 
all that is necessary to make the find- 
ing of books desired an easy matter. 
The system commends itself for at 
least two reasons, viz.. it is simple, and 
it gradually yet surely brings to its user 
a wide knowledge of authors and titles. 
The library simply offers what it has; 
of that the subscribers make their own 
free choice. 

The numbers of copies ordered of a 
forthcoming work is governed by the 
anticipated demand for it. and they arc 
delivered at the library a few days be- 
fore the announced date of publica- 
tion, thus making them available on 
the morning of the day of issue. Of 
course, subscribers know this and ex- 
pect it. The day of publication of any 
very important work will find anxious 
readers waiting about against the open- 
ing of the library at 9 a. m. They look 
in on the way to business — a delay of 
less than five minutes being all neces- 
sary to effect an exchange I remem- 
ber such a scene on the day on which 
Disraeli's Endymion appeared. The 
work, a drug on the market a few 
weeks after it appeared, was in three 
volumes, and published at $8. Mudie 
ordered 3000 copies — gcoo volumes, 
and had to pay over S5 for each set. 
The bill for the lot^ was $16,875. 
Postal cards, announcing the addition 
to the library, were sent throughout the 
country. The venture was largely in 
the nature of an advertisement, as ere 
a few months from the date of issue 
second-hand copies of the book, com- 
plete, in many cases the second and 
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third volumes being uncut, were offered 
for sale at 62 cents. 

Occasionally a book will be in great 
demand through some incident affect- 
ing the author. Warburton's Darien 
had just been published, about 1853, 
when news arrived that the author had 
perished in the burning of the Amazon 
at sea When Mr Gladstone made 
Bishop Benson archbishop of Canter- 
bury, his book, entitled Boyhood, be- 
came very popular. More recently, 
the date set for issuing Browning's 
Asolanda proved to be the day of his 
death. The value of the edition imme- 
diately went up from 
{1.25 to S3 and more. 

A word as to foreign 
publications. Works 
in the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and 
Russian languages are 
in circulation and on 
sale. Ten or fifteen 
years ago it formed 
part of the duty of the 
librarian in charge of 
this department, to 
read enough of all the 
new foreign books un- 
der consideration for 
use in the library to 
determine their moral 
tendency. An adverse 
report on a book re- 
sulted in all subse- 
quent inquiries for it 
being met with, **It is not in 
brary." Indeed, some such censorship 
is exercised over all books, although to 
a less extent now than formerly. Often 
a hasty, insufficient glance was all that 
could be given to a new work, with the 
not uncommon result that a subscriber, 
lodging a complaint with Mr Mudie, 
who would lose no time in looking into 
the matter, would be instrumental in 
having the book withdrawn from circu- 
lation. 

The estimated number of volumes on 
the premises is between 500,000 and 
600,000, and more than that number in 
the subscribers' hands. There are, ap- 
proximately, 23,000 subscribers, with 
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an average of 17 volumes to each. 
There are constantly engaged in the 
work of the library 178 employes, and 
there are in addition, as already stated, 
over 80 men, women and boys engaged 
in bookbinding; 258 in all. The 
weekly postage in connection with all 
departments comprises 1850 letters, 700 
packages of periodicals and papers, and 
nearly 600G circulars. About loco let- 
ters and postal cards are received daily. 
The firm has three branches, one in 
the West End of London, one in the 
heart of the city, and one in Manches- 
ter; the latter, the personal property of 
Mr Mudie, was inher- 
ited by his son. 

A few notes as to the 
books themselves may 
not be uninteresting. 
The demand for most 
works of fiction dies 
out in about a year 
from the date of issue. 
The call for books by 
such authors as Drum- 
mond, Froude, J. C. 
Hare and McCarthy is: 
f steady and permanent. 
Of Nansen's Farthest 
north, 1 1 70 copies were 
taken; Roberts' Forty- 
three India, 2390; Halt 
Caine's The Christian, 
3S54; Mahan's Life of 
Nelson, 800; Sarah 
Grand's Beth book, 
Tennyson's Memoirs, 1953; 



'534; 

McCarthy's History of our own times, 
vol. 5, 1500; Weyman's Shrewsbury, 
1040; Doyle's Tragedy of Koro Koros- 
ko, 1040; Bishop's Korea, loco; Twain's 
More tramps, 1000; the last four are 
original orders, which will, doubtless, 
be supplemented. As to the price paid 
for each copy, suffice to say that of the 
1 1 books mentioned, the average pub- 
lished price is S4.90 per copy, for which 
Mudie paid S3. 50. The total amount 
paid for all the copies of these 1 1 books 
exceeded 859,000. 

Touching the curious, it may be re- 
corded that many books received back 
from subscribers, especially those be- 
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longing to the London book society, 
are found to contain articles of more 
or less value; they include fruit knives, 
spectacles, eyeglasses, handkerchiefs, 
banknotes, bookmarks, and on one 
occasion a teaspoon. If the library 
could soliloquize might it not be thus: 

Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 



Practical Hints on Organizing 

Zella Frances Adams, M. L. (Northwestern 
University), Evanston, 111. 

The following suggestions may prove 
helpful to those who have charge of 
small libraries and desire to organize 
and carry on the work systematically, 
and in a manner to render available the 
material in the library. . 

Classification 
Fiction 

Class Mark Omitted. — Let fiction con- 
stitute one class and omit class mark. 
Absence of a mark is sufficient distinc- 
tion in this class, since each of the other 
classes receives some distinguishing 
mark or number. 

Author-Marks.— Arrange the books on 
the shelves alphabetically according to 
authors* names. To facilitate this work 
give each volume an author-mark and 
a work-number. The author-marks are 
found from the Cutter author table 
<two-figurc), which can be obtained from 
the Library Bureau for $1.25. This 
table is accompanied by a pamphlet 
containing full instructions. The fol- 
lowing extract will give an idea of the 
table: 

Ba II Ca 

Bac 12 Cai 

Baco 13 Call 

Bad 14 Cam 

Bail 15 Camp 

Bain 16 Can 

Bak 1 7 Cap 

Bal 18 Care 

Bald 19 Carf 

Names Beginning with Consonants.— 
Study rule I on page 3 of the pamphlet, 
also rule III on page 4, and look up in 



the table the marks for all names given 
as illustrations. 

If it is desired to find the correct 
author-mark for Hall Caine, look for 
the first few letters of the surname. 
Cai is the right combination here, and 
the mark is formed by using the initial 
C and the number 12 which stands be- 
side the group of letters. The symbol 
for Caine therefore is C12. 

The symbol for Bach is B12. 

The symbol for Cambridge is C14. 

The symbol for Campbell is C15. 

The symbol for Bacon is B13. 

See extract of table given above. 

If the first letters of a name do not 
occur in the table, take the figures 
standing beside the letters next pre- 
vious in alphabetical order; e. g. sym- 
bol for Bagehot is B14. 

It is excellent practice to take names 
at random from the A. L. A. catalog, as- 
sign the marks and verify results by 
the catalog. After acquiring some pro- 
ficiency in this exercise, study rule II, 
page 4, for names beginning with vow- 
els. S, and Sc. 

Names Besrinning with Vowels and S.— 
For those beginning with vowels and 
S, use two letters and one figure. 

E. g., Abbott. Ab2. 
Alcott, All. 
Andersen, An2. 
Shelley, Sh4. 

For names beginning with Sc, use 
three letters and one figure. 

E. g., Scott, Sco8. 

Scribner, Scr3. 
Scudder, Scu2. 
Symbol Already in Use.— A very little 
study will enable one to find the marks 
readily, and it is quite fascinating work. 
Next study rule IV, page 4, of the 
pamphlet. If the same symbol falls to 
two or more names, add a third figure 
for each name after the first; e. g., 
Cii may stand for Cable, Caffyn. or 
Cahun. If the library has works by all 
three authors, give Cii to Cable; C113 
to Caffyn; C115 to Cahun. Numbers 
I and 2 are left vacant for any new 
names between Cable and Caffyn, and 
the number 4 is left for a possible name 
between Caffyn and Cahun. Use care 
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in assigning this third figure, and avoid 
using figure I as long as possible, since 
after it is once assigned nothing can be 
inserted before it. It sometimes be- 
comes necessary to add a fourth figure, 
and this may be done in exactly the 
same manner as explained above for the 
third. 

Work-Marks.— In fiction, particularly, 
it is quite probable that the library will 
possess several books by one author. 
The author's name-mark will be com- 
mon to all his works, but each should 
receive a special designation. This dif- 
ficulty is met by numbering an author's 
books in the order in which they are 
added to the library. E. g., the first 
book written by Hall Caine which the 
library receives is given simply the 
author-mark C12; the next book is 
marked C12.1; a third book, C12.2; a 
fourth, C12.3, etc. The number repre- 
senting an additional book is sep- 
arated from the author-mark by a 
decimal point; the combination of au- 
thor-mark and work-mark is called the 
book number. The book number and 
class-mark combined constitute the call 
number. Since class-mark is omitted 
for fiction, the book number and call 
number will be the same. 

Anonymous Books.— In the case of 
anonymous books, find the book-mark 
from the first word of the title not an 
article. 

Juvenile Books.— To indicate juvenile 
books, prefix an X or small j to the call 
number, e. g., XC23, or JC23. 

Oversize Books.— Books over 25 centi- 
meters in height are called oversized 
books, and are given marks to indicate 
their size. For books of quarto or folio 
size, a small q or f is prefixed to book 
number, and for larger sizes the small 
x, y, and z are used; e. g., qM3i. See 
sample page for shelf list in Library 
school rules. 

Several Copies.— If the library contains 
two or more copies of a book, write the 
number of the copy before the call 
number, e. g., cop. i, C12.2. 

Place for Call Number. — In each volume 
write the call number in lead pencil 
near the middle of the lower margin of 



the first recto (first right hand page 
following title page), write it in ink on 
the book plate or card pocket, which is 
pasted inside of book cover, and write 
it in ink again on a small label to be 
pasted on the back of each volume at a 
distance of 3.5 centimeters above the 
bottom of the book. There is a reason 
for each of these markings — the book 
must be numbered on the back to facili- 
tate shelf arrangement; the mark is 
needed on the book plate for conven- 
ience in charging; and it is desirable 
on the first recto for preservation should 
the other markings be lost, as is the case 
in rebinding. 

Individual Biography 

Class Mark, B.—B is the distinguishing 
mark for this class, and should be pre- 
fixed to the book number. The ar- 
rangement on shelves is alphabetical 
according to names of persons written 
about; and the name-mark is obtained 
from the name of the subject of the life 
instead of from the author of the book; 
e. g., call number for a life of Wash- 
ington is B W27; a second life by a dif- 
ferent author is B W27.1 ; a third life is 
B W27.2, etc. 

Other remarks on book numbers for 
fiction apply also to this class. 
Collected Biography 

Class Mark, 920.— For this class use 920 
— the D. C. number for biography. Ar- 
range on shelves alphabetically by au- 
thors, and find author-mark as in fiction; 
e. g., call number for Johnson's Lives 
of the poets is 920 J63. 

Three large classes, comprising in 
many libraries from 25 to 50 per cent 
of the whole number of books, are thus 
disposed of. For the remaining books 
use the Decimal Classification. The 
price of the large edition is $5.00, and 
it can be purchased from the Library 
Bureau. 

1898 A. L. A. Photograph 

The regular A. L. A. photograph was 
taken, and can be had for 60 cents by 
addressing A. N Camp, 207 Main St., 
Jamestown, N. Y. The members of the 
group can best be recognized by aid of 
a magnifying glass. 
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The next number of Public Libra- 
ries will be an Ohio number, and will 
give the proceedings of the Ohio li- 
brary association held at Dayton, Octo- 
ber 12-13, in full. Ohio librarians and 
library trustees are requested to send in 
early any items of news or facts con- 
cerning library matters in the state that 
will add to the general interest of the 
number. 

The State library of Indiana has 
begun a work that, if successfully car- 
ried out, will largely increase the use- 
fullness not only of that library but of 
the other libraries of the state. A 
clearing house scheme has been put 
into operation, by which the libraries 
and private collectors of books over the 
state can send to the State library du- 
plicates of their books and periodicals, 
and also a list of the needs which they 
have in filling broken sets. A plan of 
exchange will distribute the books col- 
lected where they are needed. The plan 
is a good one, and it is hoped that all 
interested in the matter will lend a hand 
toward carrying it out. 



The Ohio library association at its 
annual meeting at Dayton, October 13^ 
adopted Public Libraries as the offi- 
cial organ of the association. 

This formal recognition by the asso- 
ciation of the work Public Libraries 
has been trying to do for the small 
libraries all over the country is a com- 
pliment which those most interested 
in its work very highly esteem. There 
is much compensation for time and 
strength spent in trying to serve the 
public in such action as this, as well 
as stimulus toward larger effort to de- 
serve the compliment. There is a 
pride that is allowable, and which goes 
far toward making up for monetary 
compensation, in the thought that our 
readers appreciate our efforts; and the 
many kind expressions of gratitude for 
help received by reading Public Li- 
braries largely repay for and lighten 
the work of trying to supply the needs 
as they are seen. We arc ready at all 
times to lend a hand to any library 
movement that has for its object the 
furtherance ot library interests, and 
shall be particularly glad to assist the 
work in Ohio in any manner possible. 

The Trans-Mississippi library con- 
gress will deservedly stand as one of the 
pleasantest and most effective meetings 
in the history of American librarians. 
It was free from formality, and the 
spirit of fraternal synapathy was every- 
where in evidence. There was a large 
attendance of people interested, but 
not actively engaged in library work, 
whose ideas were worth following, since 
they were gleaned at a point far enough 
removed from technical requirement to 
show what outside intelligence thinks 
of the library movement. 

The program was made up of topics 
calculated to interest those present, 
and while the criticism was justly made 
that some of the speakers did not stick 
to their subjects, the effect of the ad- 
dresses and the discussions which they 
brought out are already bearing fruit 
in many quarters. 

The entertainment provided by the 
local committees was of a kind not 
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only enjoyable, but favorable to the 
cultivation of a sympathetic relation 
between the hosts and the visitors in a 
way that leads to lasting good. 

When a library meeting has been on 
the whole a successful one, it may ap- 
pear to be out of place to find fault, be- 
cause there are some things which 
might be better. But because it is a 
redeemable wrong Public Libraries 
calls attention to some things which 
have marred the programs of several 
library meetings lately, and which are 
in fact of frequent occurrence. 

The first thing in mind is the fail- 
ure of those persons whose names are 
placed on the program to keep the 
obligation assumed thereby. No one 
should consent to the appearance of 
his name for any work that there is 
not a very probable chance of his carry- 
ing out; and if after the program is 
beyond recall it is deemed impos- 
sible to be present at the meeting, 
the papers promised, in all fairness, 
should be prepared and sent to be read 
by some one else. 

Another thing which could be reme- 
died is the disposition to talk about a 
half dozen other interesting things in- 
stead of concentrating the discussion to 
the matter in hand. This is a fault not 
confined to speakers at library meet- 
ings, but there have been glaring in- 
stances of it there. 

At Lakewood, at Omaha, and at Day- 
ton there was much disappointment in 
some cases, because the people who had 
accepted places on the program failed 
to respond, and in several instances the 
title on the program in no way led to 
the remarks that were made by those 
supposed to be talking on a given sub- 
ject. 

There were several things took place 
at the Library congress at Omaha which 
were calculated to inspire courage for 
the ultimate success of library work, in 
its endeavors to reach the hearts and 
lives of people who have not heretofore 
been specially interested in the plans 
proposed to bring the people and libra- 
ries closer together. 



A significant sign of the growth of in- 
terest in and appreciation of the mis- 
sion of the public library may be found 
in the eloquent tribute to the work by 
Archbishop Ireland, whose words of ap- 
proval are quoted elsewhere in these 
pages. No one who listened to those 
ringing sentences as they came from 
the lips of the distinguished prelate, 
and saw the benign earnestness of that 
strong face as he spoke, but felt proud 
of the fact that he was connected with 
the work as he unfolded it. and resolved 
in his heart to try to reach one more 
degree of usefulness than he had here- 
tofore attained. 

Another significant sign was the mani- 
fest appreciation by the superintend- 
ents of schools and the teachers in high 
positions, of the attainment of the move- 
ment to the dignity of a real profession, 
coequal and similar in many ways to 
their own. There was an expression of 
heartiest approval and good will toward 
the work of libraries and the methods 
of carrying it on, an expression of fra- 
ternal feeling which was as welcome to 
the librarians as it was novel. One of 
the great obstacles which librarians 
have had to meet has been the indiffer- 
ence, if not the condescending allow- 
ance, manifested by many teachers to- 
ward the work of attracting children to 
the library. There was none of this in 
the talk or manner of the school people 
in the library congress, but the most 
cordial reciprocal attitude toward the 
work of the library and the ways of do- 
ing it. 

Then the earnestness, the high grade 
of intelligent comprehension shown by 
the clubwomen in discussing the library 
movement, was one of the most hopeful 
and helpful signs observed at the meet- 
ing. As one club woman after another 
contributed to the discussion, the libra- 
rians could not but feel that here was 
the bulwark of their source of strength. 
These are the people that in a very 
large degree, in spite of some disposi- 
tion on the part of the public to gibe at 
their enthusiasm, are forming the level 
of opinion, the standards of thought 
in nearly every village, town, and city 
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in the country. That they have be- 
come in their organized capacity the 
firm allies of the library movement is 
a matter for deep congratulation for 
those who have its best interests at 
heart. 

It certainly looks from the indica- 
tions of interest expressed by repre- 
sentatives of three such great powers 
as the church, the school, and the club, 
that librarians have only to prepare 
themselves thoroughly for the work 
that lies before them, apply themselves 
earnestly to the doing of it, and the 
way is already prepared for them to 
meet the highest measure of success. 

One of the many good library pub- 
lications received lately has been the 
finding list of the Greencastle (Ind.) 
public library. The library is arranged 
on the D. C, with special divisions for 
poetry, fiction, and juvenile literature, 
and the catalog is a class list arranged 
alphabetically. 

Another list which will prove a valu- 
able aid to those selecting books for a 
library is Buffalo public library finding 
list of history, travel, political science, 
geography, and anthropology. 

In view of the discussion in Public 
Libraries between C. K. Bolton and 
M. D. Post, the author of Strange 
schemes of Randolph Mason, as to the 
influence of such a book, it may be in- 
teresting to note the arrest of Major 
Keener, in West Virginia, who has pur- 
sued a course such as the novel outlines, 
and who expects to escape punishment 
as his model did underthe same circum- 
stances. The outcome will be watched 
with interest. 

Those who are interested in library 
architecture, or hav^e in mind the build- 
ing of new libraries, will find valuable 
material for investigation in the Read- 
ing list on library buildings, prepared 
as a graduating thesis by Louise B. 
Krause, of University of Illinois library 
school, and published by the Boston 
Book Co. 



Waste in Trifles 

It is well known that the busy man 
has every moment of his life so crowded 
that he becomes impatient of even 
minute waste, and the influence of the 
telephone, telegraph and cable is to 
teach directness and conciseness. It is 
utter nonsense to put up in a library a 
dozen notices on a dozen different topics 
and head each of them in great, staring 
letters NOTICE, which means nothing. 
If we did not wish people to notice a 
placard, we would not thrust it before 
their eyes. Such notices ought to bear 
as their headline the most significant 
words which will catch the eyes of those 
interested in that matter. If headed 
Dogs, the man with a dog will see it 
and read it. If headed Umbrellas, or 
Newest books, or Periodicals, it would 
catch the eye of just those who need it. 

On the same principle clerks should 
not be allowed to put on local letters 
the conventional Addressed. It is a 
longer word to write than the name of 
the average city or town, and if by 
chance the envelope is carried away 
gives no clue to where it belongs. 
Common sense would dictate that either 
the address should be left blank or 
should be put on correctly, and if it is 
a long word like Philadelphia, it can 
very easily be abbreviated. There arc 
very few men who have in their busi- 
ness a greater detail than the modern 
librarian who is compelled to get on al- 
ways with insufficient appropriations. 
In my thinking, this lays upon him the 
duty of saving not only in the large 
matters but in every detail, for the sav- 
ing of a single letter or figure in each 
book handled is a very perceptible total 
at the end of the year. 

Melvil Dewey. 



Card Catalogs 

Are readers in other libraries puzzled 
because they must read the card-cata- 
log away from them and not towards 
them like a book? We have to explain 
the use of the drawers every day. Would 
it be better to arrange the cards in the 
other way? Caroline M. Hewins. 
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Trans-Mississippi Library Congress 
Omaha, Sept. 28-jo, 1898 

The call for this meeting was heartily 
responded to by people interested in 
libraries from Massachusetts to Texas, 
from Colorado, from the Dakotas, and 
from Pennsylvania. 

The local arrangements were in 
charge of a committee, of which Dr 
Victor Rosewater, of the Omaha Bee, 
and a member of the library board,was 
chairman, and everything was done to 
make the meeting both a pleasant and 
a profitable one. The program and its 
carrying out was in charge of Mr 
Brett, of Cleveland, to whose generous 
spirit and sympathetic attitude toward 
every effort is due the large degree of 
success which attended the meeting. 

The most of the party arrived in 
Omaha on Thursday, and spent the day 
at the library or in visiting the expo- 
sition grounds. In the evening a large 
company assembled in the lecture room 
at the public library and listened to an 
address of welcome from Dr Rose- 
water. Short addresses were made by 
W. H. Brett; Captain W. H. Johnson, 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa; W. C. Lane, of 
Harvard university; Henry J. Carr, of 
Scranton, Supt. Pearse, of Omaha pub- 
lic schools; Mary Eileen Ahern, of ruB- 
Lic Libraries; Rev. N. Mann, of Om- 
aha, and Rutherford P. Hayes. 

After the meeting the visitors were 
received on the floor above by a num- 
erous reception committee, which in- 
cluded the directors of the Omaha li- 
brary, Miss Tobitt and her staff, Mrs 
W. W. Keysor, representing the wom- 
en's clubs with a number of club peo- 
ple and teachers. There were about 
200 people in attendance. An hour or 
more was spent in viewing with mani- 
fest interest the art display and the ex- 
hibit of rare books and illustrations of 
practical library work. 

The hosts of the evening were very 
genial, and a season of friendly inter- 
course was enjoyed. The rooms were 
decorated with palms, plants, and flags. 
An orchestra furnished charming 
music, delicious refreshments were 



served, and the company dispersed at a 
late hour after a most delighttul even- 
ing. 

Friday morning session opened at 9 
o'clock with a few words from Mr 
Brett outlining the work to be done. 
He said in part: 

Is it not wonderful evidence, not only 
of American energy and prosperity in 
material things, and of American appre- 
ciation of the things of the mind, that 
in this great central city, which has 
been built upon these bare bluffs with- 
in the memory of some of us who are 
not yet old, we are able to call together 
such an assembly as this, which though 
not large in numbers represents so 
many states and territories from the 
seat of the West, so many different in- 
terests, and, further, that we think it 
worth while to come so far to discuss 
the worl^ and the welfare of an institu- 
tion which is scarcely older, in the pub- 
lic part of its work, than the city in 
which we meet? 

The salient fact in regard to the 
American library, and one which is ap- 
parent to the most casual observer, is its 
progressiveness. Surely our institution 
which has in a quarter of a century quad- 
rupled its volume, and many times more 
than quadrupled the extent and value of 
its work; which has in the same time de- 
veloped from nothing a body of library 
science and method which is quickly 
accepted, and which has established 
and maintains flourishing schools for 
teaching this, may fairly be regarded as 
progressive. 

Another fact not so completely 011 
the surface, but still no less evident to 
the closer student, is the unity of the 
library and the singleness of purpose 
of its work; we see on the shelves of a 
general library religion, man's relations 
to his Creator, sociology, his relations 
to his fellow-man, science, his investi- 
gations of the material world, useful art, 
his applications of the art of living com- 
fortably, art and literature, his work 
in loftier fields, history, the records of 
it all, philosophy, the attempt to ac- 
count for it all and shape it into a con- 
sistent plan and language, the means of 
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preserving it and communicating it. 
No part can be taken out without being 
incomplete in itself and marring the 
whole. 

The aim of the public library is clear 
to help the citizen to perfect himself in 
his daily work, to inform him as to his 
civic duties, and to afford the means of 
higher development to the individual. 
The school library tends in the same 
direction, and the library of the college 
shares in the work of the college in 
training more thoroughly and broadly 
for all the duties of life; even the pro- 
fessional schools in which the work is 
specialized aim not to narrow, but rather 
to turn out broadly cultured men, who 
are fitted to fill an honorable place as 
citizens and men as to practice success- 
fully their professions. There are other 
special libraries which work directly 
for some definite phase of the prepar- 
ation for life By thus specializing, 
they do more effectually some parts of 
the work which the general library is 
doing. 

It is to the general recognition by 
librarians of this substantial unity of 
purpose that the progress of the last 
twenty-five years is in a large measure 
due. Librarians of all classes have 
seen each other a fellow-worker to- 
ward the same end; they have worked 
faithfully together and harmoniously, 
both in and out of the American library 
association, for the perfection of library 
plans and methods. The added effi- 
ciency of librarians has increased the 
support and public interest, and led to 
their growth. 

R. P. Hayes read a paper on library 
legislation and library commissions, 
reviewing the work along those lines. 
He spoke particularly of the work in 
Ohio, where under a library law of a 
few words a fine system of traveling li- 
braries had been inaugurated. 

In the discussion which followed Mr 
Hutchins of Wisconsin said that a per- 
son with proper enthusiasm going out 
to crystallize local sentiment in favor 
of libraries is better than sending or 
giving money to start a library. En- 
thusiasm and interest were the ele- 



ments which had increased traveling 
libraries from one sent out February i, 
1893, to 1700 sent out in May, 1898. 

Mr Hutchins' discussion of the trav- 
eling library problem gave many pres- 
ent a more serious idea of the impor- 
tance of the grand work that is being 
done by these collections than they had 
before. The work being done with the 
foreign children toward making them 
loyal American citizens was dwelt up- 
on. 

J. I. Wyer, librarian of Nebraska 
university, contributed a paper on the 
subject of traveling libraries for Ne- 
braska, and urged that the system be 
placed under the supervision of the 
State university. 

Mary L. Jones, of the Iowa State 
library, spoke of the work already done 
toward securing a library commission, 
and urged the librarians of the state to 
continue their efforts. 

D. A Campbell, state librarian of 
Nebraska, gave a very graphic descrip- 
tion of the methods by which laws are 
made, and spoke of the hopelessness of 
getting the average legislator to inter- 
est himself in library matters unless 
continually *'seen " 

Mrs J. C. McClintock, of Topeka, 
Kan., gave a very intere.sting account 
of the work being done for the spread 
of good reading matter by the clubs 
all over the country, and particularly 
the work that is being carried on by the 
federations of women's clubs in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Georgia. 

At the close of Mrs McClintock's 
paper the real treat of the congress 
was given, unexpected though it was, 
in an address by Archbishop Ireland 
in response to the invitation of Mr 
Brett. He had come in simply to see 
the library in company with other 
clergymen, and was greeted with hearty 
applause on taking the floor. His fine 
face was lighted with good feeling, and 
his earnest, sincere words were received 
with close attention. He spoke in part 
as follows on 

The public library 

One of the most important inven- 
tions of modern times is the making of 
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books. It is pathetic to read of the 
poverty of books in olden times. So 
few and so precious were they that they 
were chained lest they be carried 
away. From this comes the legend of 
the chained Bible. It is different now. 
Invention of printing has made books 
so cheap that they are placed at the 
disposal of millions of people. But 
the solution of the problem of their 
distribution is also an important ques- 
tion. Public libraries are solving the 
problem and solving it well. The small 
libraries are sending everywhere flashes 
of intellectual life from which will 
spring up the highest civilization. The 
spread of books more than anything 
else will build up an enlightened, pro- 
gressive people. Armies, navies, marts 
do not constitute civilization. Mind 
rules the world; and civilization can- 
not exist without .mind; and if we want 
to civilize the world we must cultivate 
mind. Not to form here and there a 
few great minds. By all means en- 
courage the few great minds which can 
rise by native strength; but it is a fatal 
mistake to restrict attention to a few. 
Let every boy and girl be educated and 
we cannot fail to be a great people. 
He is a better man who reads, a better 
farmer, a better mechanic, nor will the 
enlightened reader be the anarchist. 
Honor to those who direct our armies 
and navies, but it was the mind of the 
common sailor and soldier seeing what 
was to be done and having the courage 
to do it that brought final victory to 
our arms. Our laborers are intelligent 
men, and can compete with the world, 
and all this i^due to popular education. 
What we want today is to continue the 
popular education beyond the school. 
Xhis further education of our men and 
women largely rests with the libraries 
and with the librarians. So I say this 
morning that I feel honored at meet- 
ing with a set of men and women 
who are doing so much good for their 
country. I bow before you in respect 
to your grand work that is going on 
quietly, but all of the time. 

Intelligence is the great power of 
the world today. But something is 



needed to use intelligence well. This 
is moral education. Libraries have the 
effect of strengthening the morality of 
the public, and for this reason your 
work is to be indorsed. To be sure 
books may be misused. One of God's 
greatest gifts to us is the art of print- 
ing, but printing has been used to in- 
still poison into the minds of young 
and old. So there is the proper use and 
the improper use of books. See to it 
in working out systems that the books 
speak truth to the mind and virtue to 
the heart. You must help your read- 
ers to discriminate, and in this you are 
working for the greater, grander civili- 
zation of the American people. 

The company present were greatly 
stirred by the address of Archbishop 
Ireland, and it was several minutes be- 
fore the discussion of the regular pro- 
gram was taken up. 

Mrs Stoutenborough, of Plattsmouth, 
Neb., gave a very interesting account of 
the work that is being done by the 
women's clubs in Nebraska toward es- 
tablishing traveling libraries It is in 
charge of Mrs G. M. Lambertson, of 
Lincoln, who devotes her time to oper- 
ating the lines over the states. 

Mrs W. W. Keysor happily concluded 
the morning's program. In part she 
said: The relation of traveling libra- 
ries to women's clubs is bne of neces- 
sity Unless our study in our clubs can 
be made effective and thorough it will 
pass away. We want to hear no more 
annual reports of clubs who have cov- 
ered the history of the world and the 
history of art in one season. When 
we hear reports of the thorough study 
of one period, say the Reformation, we 
know that effective work is being ac- 
complished, and for this work we must 
have books. We must go on enlarging 
our libraries. While we are waiting for 
the wheels of legislation to give us 
state aid, we women must stand back of 
the traveling libraries and give them 
our loyal support. When the state 
finally takes this out of our hands, as 
it some day must, then we must set the 
people to work at the libraries in their 
midst. A sadder thing than no library 
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at all is to sec a library unused. We 
can augment the work of university ex- 
tension. There will never be a time 
when we cannot, for we can carry our 
work into homes where the term **uni- 
versity extension" is not understood 
and will not be understood for a long 
time to come. 

The afternoon was spent at the ex- 
position grounds, but a large audience 
gathered in the public library assembly 
room in the evening, to hear the dis- 
cussion of the Value of a library to a 
community. Mr Lane of Harvard pre- 
sided, and in opening he spoke of the 
missionary spirit of librarians, who were, 
as a class, desirous of imparting to 
others the good in their charge. 

The material good which the library 
brings with it was presented by Henry 
J. Carr, of the public library of Scran- 
ton, Pa., who said that there is no ex- 
penditure of public money which brings 
such an immediate and extraordinary 
return as that invested in libraries. 
They are less expensive than prisons 
and reformatories and a great deal more 
effective. Mr Carr outlined the history 
of the growth of public libraries in 
America from the origin of the crude 
school district libraries in 1835 to the 
first important gain, when a free Itbrary 
law was passed in New Hampshire in 
1849. The next important date in li- 
brary annals was 1853, when the con- 
vention was held in New York which 
E roved the forerunner of the American 
.ibrary Association. The first material 
value in a library was naturally in the 
tangible worth of the volumes and other 
property attached to it. A more pre- 
sumptive but none the less real value 
was in the feeling of ownership taken 
in it by citizens, thus stimulating pride 
in their community. 

The social and political value was to 
have been presented by Mr Clarke of 
Ohio, but he was not present. In dis- 
cussing the subject Mr Dudley, of Den- 
ver, said that our government is run on 
the theory that every citizen is a politi- 
cal expert. Although it is a thinking 
age, it is too often the case that people 
are ready to let the other man do the 



thinking rather than make the exertion 
themselves. No physician would be 
allowed to practice, and no lawyer 
would be called to a case, without spe- 
cialized knowledge along his line, and 
the American citizen should similarly 
learn of the science of government 
from infallible sources. Preparation 
to hold public office should be made a 
matter of the most thorough study, and 
at present branches of political science 
are taken up very seldom in high 
schools, and are often only elective in 
colleges. The library is able to take up 
a large share of this burden, and can 
ofiEer material more trustworthy than 
hearsay or newspapers. 

Supt. Pearse, of Omaha, said that in 
the case of a large number of children 
the only idea they received of social 
usages, good breeding, high living, and 
clean thinking came from the reading 
of good books, which give glimpses of 
a pleasant living in environments dif- 
ferent from their own. 

Miss Ahem spoke of the value of the 
library in the education of the individ- 
ual, and particularly of the individual 
who has had scant school advantages; 
to the one in commercial life, to the 
teacher, the preacher, the tradesman, 
the toiler, to the children in school or 
at work, a boundless field of self-cul- 
ture is open, a refuge from the narrow 
and commonplace in a realm as unre- 
stricted and boundless as the world's 
history, where they may commune with 
the greatest minds that have come to 
earth. 

State Librarian Brigham of Iowa 
made a plea for the distribution of clean 
and elevating literature through the 
public library. 

W. P. Payne, of Nevada, Iowa, gave 
an account of the library work done in 
his town, and the story of how their li- 
brary was started. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, concluded the program with an 
earnest and scholarly address upon the 
spiritual value of the public lil>rary to 
the community. She said that the li- 
brary was a blessing not only to those 
who read but to all who even indirectly 
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felt its influence. The debt of religion 
to the library is far greater than is 
usually realized, for religion not 
grounded in intelligence is nothing 
higher than superstition. Religion 
cannot rise above the level of the pop- 
ular intelligence. It is not enough to 
mean well; good intentions must be 
wedded to right thinking. So much of 
wrongdoing and suffering is brought 
about simply by ignorance that the li- 
brary becomes a most important factor 
in the uplifting of the nation's life. 
The palliative measures of penal insti- 
tutions are valuable because they are 
necessary, but they are not so impor- 
tant as those which are preventive. 
The speaker did not deplore the fact 
that a large amount of the present 
reading is in fiction, for she said that in 
this commercial age the stimulus was 
helpful to the imagination and broad- 
ening in its tendency. 

Saturday morning session opened at 
9 o'clock with Mr Carr in the chair. 
Miss IDoren, of Dayton (Ohio) public li- 
brary, read one of the best papers of 
the whole congress on Special training 
for library work. This paper will ap- 
pear in full in Public Libraries at an- 
other time. The paper was discussed 
by W. R. Watson of Carnegie library, 
Pittsburg. 

Purd B. Wright, of St Joseph, Mo., 
read an interesting paper on the Rela- 
tion of the library to the .school. Mr 
Wright gave a line of cooperative work 
which could but result in good for both 
schools and librarians. It will be given 
in full at another time. 

The paper was discussed by Miss 
McHugh of the Omaha high school, 
who spoke of the teaching of the uses 
of the library resources as a joint work 
belonging to teacher and librarian; 
the teacher should point out best refer- 
ence books on each subject and not 
make a special study of it. Indexes 
and contents of books should be more 
carefully taught. Children may read a 
little beyond their years, as mental 
stretching is a good thing as well as 
physical stretching. 

Virginia Dodge, librarian at Cedar 



Rapids, Iowa, gave an interesting talk 
on 

The library and the school 

Local conditions govern in a great 
measure the amount of work done by 
the schools. Local conditions in my 
case mean lack of books. 

Systematic work would mean, as I 
interpret it, beginning with the primary 
grades and carrying the work on up 
through the grades. In a town like 
ours, where there are ten or twelve 
schools and a library of but three thou- 
sand volumes, lack of material and time 
render the work through all the glides 
impracticable. Systematic work at the 
present, then, is confined to the young- 
est and the oldest scholars; the oldest 
because we cannot have classes gradu- 
ate in utter ignorance of the possibili- 
ties of a library. Therefore the gradu- 
ating class is detailed in sections of 
from 12 to 20 to spend an afternoon at 
the library where they are given a short 
talk and then put through a class drill. 
First the catalog is explained and each 
child is given a number of books to 
find, at least one in each class; some 
are given by author, others by subject 
or title. 

Next, the use of the American and 
English catalog and Sonnenshein is ex- 
plained with a word about publishers, 
and a list of subjects is given, the best 
books on these to be selected from the 
information found in these books. This 
is of unusual value with us, for refer- 
ence work at the present often ends 
with suggestion as to the best books 
for a subject, and as the bookstores 
are inadequate, books must be selected 
from printed notices. 

We then go through Poole's index 
and the Cumulative, and each child 
hunts down a subject. Then I roughly 
sketch the use of the best-known dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias and gen- 
eral reference books, and supplement 
with a list of questions to be answered 
from the use of these. The questions 
are selected with special care to create 
interest, and the afternoon has enough 
variety to keep everyone alert. I know 
from the bright, intelligent faces, which 
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say. How interesting all this is, and how 
much you can find out, that the after- 
noon has been successful. 

In the primary grades I begin with 
the teacher in the spring term; if she 
is interested she offers to keep the li- 
brary cards for her children, and give 
them out each Friday night as a reward 
of hierit. She sends application blanks 
to the parents, with my notice printed 
on the back in explanation to them, 
and stating that the librarian will be at 
the children'^? table from three to five 
each Friday afternoon. 

Tfie first Friday after these were sent 
out, a teacher who had in her class 40 
children came with the larger portion 
of them and helped them register and 
get started in the right way. Some of 
the children came alone, but few with 
their parents. Fifty books suitable for 
children of that age were put on the 
table, at which the teacher and librarian 
took a position ready to give sugges- 
tions. 

The first two or three Fridays the 
suggestions were accepted, although 
without enthusiasm; after that we were 
told what kind of a book was wanted, 
and no other would do. Baum's Mother 
Goose was most in demand, whether 
rendered acceptable from the size, or 
because children, like grown people, 
have a fancy for something with which 
they are familiar. The children with- 
out exception were prompt in return- 
ing their books each Friday at the 
hours specified, generally having them 
renewed. But we soon discovered that 
the 50 books no longer supplied the 
demand, and on looking up the cause 
found that these children were bringing 
their little neighbors. At that time we 
could not buy more books for that de- 
partment, so pictures and odd numbers 
of St Nicholas were substituted. Mean- 
while an effort was made to interest the 
mothers into coming to the library to 
examine the kindergarten books. The 
teacher with whom we were cooper- 
ating had formed a mothers* club which 
met once a week. We arranged to have 
a library day in which the catalog and 
the arrangement of the books on the 



shelves were explained, and we were 
rewarded by being told that the "books 
were in nice order." 

Hoping to interest the mothers into 
taking out books of poems and ballads, 
we cited the instance of a certain liter- 
ary critic who, when a child, was read to 
sleep with the best poetry in the Eng- 
lish language. We quoted Sir Walter 
Scott in saying. Children derive im- 
pulses of a powerful and important kind 
from hearing things they cannot en- 
tirely comprehend; it is a mistake to 
write down to their understanding; set 
them on the scent and let them puzzle 
it out. 

At least one thing was gained — two 
books by Agnes Repplier were put in 
circulation among the club, the chap- 
ters. Little Pharisees in fiction, ^nd 
What children read, to be discussed at 
the next meeting. 

Such was our beginning last year, and 
the movement has been so successful 
that we hope this year to extend it to 
all the primary grades in the city. At 
present it is confined to two in the for- 
eign part of the town. 

Miss Bishop of Kansas City reported 
the success attending the establishment 
of delivery stations at the high school 
in that city, and the great assistance 
received from the teachers in general 
in the work of dealing with children. 

W. C. Lane gave a splendid address, 
which received merited applause, on 

*The relation of the library to the college 

The public library has three main 
functions — the provision of entertain- 
ment, information, and inspiration, in 
the last giving assurance of a contin- 
uity of progress in matters intellectual 
and moral. The duties of the college 
library lie in the same three directions, 
but the function of providing enter- 
tainment sinks into comparative unim- 
portance because while the public li- 
brary naturally uses this as the best 
means of attracting its readers in the 
first place, the college librarian can take 
it for granted that the love of learning 
is already planted, and it is his duty, in 

*A synopsis only is here given. 
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cooperation with the professors, to di- 
rect and encourage this. The collec- 
tion of the literature of information and 
the literature of power (or inspiration) 
demands all his energy, and his atten- 
tion is principally directed toward or- 
ganizing this in accordance with the 
needs of the various departments of in- 
struction. The chief value of a library 
to a college is that it provides the means 
of forming a habit of independent judg- 
ment, and the formation of such a habit 
should be the principal aim of college 
training. 

Simple study of text-books requires 
little aid from the library and has little 
educational value; the true college 
method of study should be to send the 
student to various sources of informa- 
tion and opinion, and require him under 
guidance to draw his own conclusions; 
for this cooperation of the library is 
essential. Such a method of study has 
an important effect on the character. 
It begets a respect for truth, accuracy, 
•open-mindedness, clear discrimination, 
qualities supremely worth cultivating. 
The bearing of this ideal of college 
study on the problems of library ad- 
ministration was then considered. 

Access to the shelves is essential at 
least for the instructors and for ad- 
vanced students. Even if general free 
access is practicable, it is desirable to 
place in the reading room, for the bene- 
fit particularly of those students who 
are less experienced in the use of 
books, selected groups of books in con- 
nection with the various courses of 
study. These ^'reserved" books are 
withdrawn from general circulation and 
restricted to their special use within 
the building. 

The principle underlying a classifica- 
tion for college libraries should be to 
group the books according to the needs 
of the different departments of instruc- 
tion. In classifications usually adopted 
by public libraries English history, 
English biography, English travel, etc., 
are shelved in different parts of the 
building, but in a college library they 
belong together for the sake of the use 
made of them by the students of Eng- 



lish. Even with this principle as a 
guide the librarian will find many vex- 
ing problems in settling the details of 
his classification, but he must try to 
decide all these questionson the ground 
of practical usefulness rather than by 
some philosophical system. 

In many college libraries there is a 
strong tendency to break up the gen- 
eral collection into a group of sectional 
libraries. The demand for this is gen- 
erally strongest from the scientific de- 
partments, which want to have each its 
own library in connection with its lab- 
oratory. No field of science or litera- 
ture, however, can be absolutely fenced 
off from other fields, though some cases 
admit of separation with less incon- 
venience than others. There remains 
always a certain common ground in 
which the workers in various fields have 
common interests. If any scientific 
section of a library is separated off in 
this way, enough non-technical work 
should remain in the central library to 
satisfy the ordinary demands of the 
non-professional reader. 

The subjects of catalog, loan system, 
selection of books, were briefly touched 
on. Finally the use of a college library 
by men of learning coming from a dis- 
tance was spoken of as its highest field 
of usefulness, in which it contributes 
to the real advancement of learning. 
This use justifies the enormous expense 
at which a great college library (such 
as that of Harvard university) is car- 
ried on, and for this reason Harvard 
and other colleges always give an eager 
welcome to scholars coming from a dis- 
tance to make use of their treasures. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
the relation between the library and the 
club, led by Mrs T. K. Sudborough of 
Omaha. She said that the clubs owed 
it to their own standing and integrity 
to teach more self-reliance in the work 
of investigation and the preparation of 
papers, instead of accepting as at pres- 
ent pages of matter transcribed from 
books. A club should own a library of 
reference books for immediate use in 
session, but it is not wise to detract 
from interest of public library by es- 
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tablishing a club library. An animated 
discussion followed along these same 
lines. 

A general love feast followed the 
close of the program, wherein the great- 
est good feeling was expressed by Presi- 
dent Brett. Dr Rosewater, Mr Carr, 
Miss Tobitt, Miss McLoney and others. 
Resolutions of thanks for courtesies re- 
ceived were o^ered by Mr Bullard of 
Park college, Mo., and unanimously 
voted. The noon hour brought the final 
adjournment of the Trans- Mississippi 
library congress, after a most interest- 
ing and profitable session. 



Register of attendance at the Trans-Mississ- 
ippi library congress 

Ahern, Mary Eileen, Editor Public Libra- 
ries. Chicago, 111. 

Aikins, Ida D.. Ln., Nprmal Sch., Winona, 
Minn. ^ 

Albertson, Clara V., Council Blufifs, Iowa. 

Babb, Hannah M., Ln., Indianola, Iowa. 

Baumer, Bertha A., As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Bellaiti, Mrs. M. A., Ln., Glenwood, Iowa. 

Bishop, Francis A., As. Ln., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bloomer, D. C. Tr. L. Bd., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Brett, Wm. H., Ln., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brigham, Johnson, State Ln., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Bullard, Henry N., Ln. Park Coll., Parkville, 
Mo. 

Bullock, Flora, Lincoln, Neb. 

Burstall, Theodora, As. P. L.. Omaha, Neb. 

Campbell, D. A., State Ln., Lincoln, Neb. 

Carpenter, Janie M., Ln., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Carr, Henry J., Ln., Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Mrs. M. B., Ln., Tarkio, Mo. 

Clark, Vina E., Ln., Ames, Iowa. 

Compton, Nellie J., Lincoln, Neb. 

Conroy, Thos. L.. Tr. P. L., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Denise, Jacob C, Omaha, Neb. 

Devitte, Mary, As. P. L.. Omaha, Neb. 

Dodge, Virginia, Ln., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Doren, Electra C, Ln., Dayton, Ohio. 

Doren, John G., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dudley, Chas. R., Ln. City L., Denver, Col. 

Egbert, Alice, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Feil, Mrs. N. P., Omaha, Xeb. 

Finkle. Chas., Dodge City, Kan. 

Fleming, A. P., Tr. P. L., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Franklin, Dr. Leo M., Omaha, Neb. 

Green, M. J., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hammond, Blanche, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Harper, Helen, Ln., Nevada, Iowa. 

Hayes, Rutherford P., Chicago, 111. 

Heimrod, Dora, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Hessian, Daniel, St. Peter, Minn. 

Hessian, Mrs. Daniel, St. Peter, Minn. 



Hessian, Will, St. Peter, Minn. 

Hill, Duke, L. Dept., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Hoffman, Mrs. T., L., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Humphrey, Kate Ln., Omaha, Neb. 

Hurlbut, Grace, Ln., York, Neb. 

Hutchms, Frank A., Sec, State L. Com.,. 
Madison, Wis. 

Innis, Kate C, Chicago, 111. 

Ireland, John, Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn. 

Jillson, Wm. E., Ln. Doane Coll., Crete, Neb.^ 

iohnson, Mrs. W. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ohnston, W. H„ Tr. State L, Fort Dodge 
Iowa. 

Jones, Mary L., Cat. State L., Des Moines,. 
Iowa. 

Jones, Olive, Ln., Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Kilpatrick, Thomas, Omaha, Neb, 

Lanckton, Geo. M., La Junta, Col. 

Lane, Wm. C, Ln. Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Loomis, Metta, Clermont, Iowa. 

Loomis, M. A., Clermont, Iowa. 

McClintock, Mrs. John C, Topeka, Kan. 

McElroy, E. P., Ln., Algona, Iowa. 

McGolrick, lames. Bishop of Duluth, Minn. 

McLoney, Ella, Ln. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mann, Newton M., Omaha, Neb. 

Meleney, Geo. B., Library Bureau, Chicago^ 

Oberholtzer, Mrs. Rosa A., Ln., Sioux City,. 
Iowa. 

O'Brien, Margaret A., As. Ln., Omaha, Neb. 

Olberg, Mrs. O. N., Tr. P. L., Albert Lea. 
Minn. 

Orr, F. G., Ln. Agricultural Coll., Brookings,. 
S. D. 

Paris, James M., Ottawa, Ont. 

Parsons, Maude, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Parvin, Newton R., As. Ln. Masonic L.,. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Payne, W. P.. Tr. P. L. Nevada, Iowa. 

Perry, A. M., As. Ln., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Peterson, Elizabeth, Ln. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Pundt, Ide, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Read, J. Irving, Omaha, Neb. 

Rohrer, M. F.. Tr. P. L., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Safford, Rev. Mary A., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Scannell. Richard, Bishop of Omaha, Neb. 

Senter, L. C, As. Ln., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sherman, Margaret E., As. Ln., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Sherrill, Alice F., Ln., Crete, Neb. 

Shippey, Villa B., Omaha, Neb. 

Smiley, Annette ' ., As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Stoutenborough, Mrs. C. F. Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Tobbitt, Edith, Ln., Omaha, Neb. 

Wallace, W., Ex.-Direclor L. Bd., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Watson, Wm. R., As. Ln. Carnegie L., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Weaver, C. L., Chicago, 111. 

Wheelock, Mary E., Ln., Grinnell, Iowa. 

Whitcomb, Mary R., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Whitney, Mrs. Carrie W., Ln., Kansas City^ 
Mo. 

Wright, Purd B., Ln., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— The library club opened the 
season with an interesting and well- 
attended meeting on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 6, in the Library Bureau rooms. 
H. W. Gates, the new president, called 
the meeting to order shortly after eight 
o'clock, and delivered a short intro- 
ductory address upon the purposes of 
the club, and the lines upon which, in 
his opinion, the year's work ought to 
be planned. On the call of committees, 
C. W. Andrews reported that the Union 
periodical list was practically ready for 
the press, and that as soon as the finance 
committee had made the necessary pro- 
visions for expenses, the work would be 
brought out. Irene Warren, chairman 
of the committee on home libraries, 
reported that an examination of the 
stock at the Armour institute showed 
that about one-half the number of books 
and carrying cases required to make an 
effective beginning were available, and 
that as soon as another lOO books were 
secured the work could be inaugurated. 
Miss Warren asked the members of the 
club to supply this deficiency by dona- 
tions, and received a number of prom- 
ises after adjournment of the meeting. 
She suggested that volunteers to act 
as visitors to accompany the boxes of 
books could probably be found among 
the students of the Chicago Normal 
school, of which institution Miss Warren 
is librarian, and stated that the only 
expense likely to arise would be that of 
transportation and repairing. On mo- 
tion the committee was made perma- 
nent, with instructions to report a defi- 
nite estimate of the probable expenses 
of the undertaking at the next meeting. 

Hervey White, chairman of the com- 
mittee on prison libraries, reported that 
the committee had decided to confine 
its investigations for the present to the 
two leading penal institutions of the 
city, namely, the county jail and city 
prison. The officials of the jail had ex- 
pressed considerable interest in the 
idea, and had promised assistance and 
cooperation in installing and caring for 
a suitable collection of books. The 
authorities at the Bridewell had offered 



no objections to the committee's plans^ 
so that the field seemed a promising 
one, and the prospect most encourag- 
ing. Mr White stated that if a small 
number of books could be collected at 
once he would volunteer personally to 
take charge of them at the county jaiL 

Rutherford P. Hayes was elected a 
member of the club. The constitution 
of the club was amended in various par- 
ticulars, defining the duties of the treas- 
urer, and the mode of procedure in the 
case of delinquent members, and chang- 
ing the time of meetings from the first 
to the second week of the month. The 
club season was also lengthened by the 
addition of the month of April, making 
seven instead of six regular meetings a 
year. 

At the close of the business part of 
the meeting, Mary Eileen Ahern gave 
an entertaining account of the library 
meetings at the Trans-Mississippi ex- 
position at Omaha, of the sessions and 
of those who were in attendance, of the 
work done, and of the entertainment 
provided by the hospitality of the citi- 
zens. 

Massachusetts— A meeting of the Mass- 
achusetts library club was held in con- 
junction with the Bay Path and Wastern^ 
Massachusetts library clubs on Tuesday, 
September 13, at Leicester. 

How to encourage the use of a li- 
brary was the subject of the morning 
presented in five-minute papers by E. 
P. Thurston, Newton; E. E. Rule, Lynn; 
Mabel E. Emerson, Providence, R. L; 
Harriet H. Stanley, Southbridge; J. G. 
Moulton, Brockton, followed by a lively 
discussion. 

The afternoon was devoted to an ad- 
mirable paper by Edith D. Fuller. Cam- 
bridge, What public documents are de- 
sirable for the small library? 

Nina E. Browne. 

Pennsylvania— The first meeting of the 
library club for the season was held 
October 10 in the Roxborough Branch, 
Philadelphia. The main subject of the 
evening was the applied use of photog- 
raphy to public libraries. The Camera 
club of Roxborough attended in good 
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force, and was cordially welcomed by 
Mr Barnwell, the president, on his call- 
ing the meeting to order. After the 
routine business a paper was read by 
John Ashhurst, librarian of the West 
Philadelphia branch. His paper was 
interesting, and brought out the advan- 
tages which could be secured to the 
young readers of our libraries if pub- 
lishers would issue a series of standard 
books illustrated by photographic copies 
of the works ot the great artists of the 
world who have devoted their talent to 
illustrating, if not the books themselves, 
which have become the heritage of all 
young people, at least the subjects on 
which these books are written. He 
contrasted with great force the differ- 
ence of the Age of Fable without illus- 
trations and with illustrations. Who 
can doubt that such books as Trilby. 
Alice in Wonderland, Don Quixote, 
Pickwick, and a hundred other books 
which will easily suggest themselves, 
owe very much to the artist skill of Du 
Maurier, Hablot K. Browne, Tenniel, 
and their compeers. The paper was 
full of suggestions, and the club hopes 
to publish it in a short time as one of 
their occasional papers. John Thom- 
son followed with a statement of the 
immense advantages reaped by the 
highest students through the use of 
photography in the reproduction of 
photographic facsimiles of many of the 
most important manuscripts and books 
existent in the world. He dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the first folio of Shakes- 
peare, the 43 photographic facsimiles 
of the quartos, and the magnificent 
work accomplished by the great govern- 
ments of the world in placing in the 
hands of all readers photographic fac- 
similes of the great Codices of the Bible 
preserved in the National libraries of 
London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. He 
also congratulated libraries on being 
able to procure the remarkable 25 vol- 
ume folio work completed by B. F. 
Stevens of London, enabling us all to 
read the thousands of letters and docu- 
ments relating to the revolution between 
the years 1 773-1 783, preserved in the 
European archives. By means of pho- 



tography students who never could hope 
to visit the great National libraries of 
Europe are able to study priceless manu- 
scripts which otherwise could only be 
inaccessible visions. 

Mr Barnwell called attention to a 
scheme of twenty years ago proposed 
by Henry Stevens, the brother of the 
above-mentioned B. F. Stevens, to pub- 
lish for libraries photographic facsim- 
iles of the title-pages of rare works, 
so that the catalogs of scattered libra- 
ries should contain not only records 
of the treasures described, but have 
also before the eyes of the readers pho- 
tographic facsimiles of title-pages of 
these great treasures, with the benefit 
of seeing the spacing adopted in each 
case, and also full details of the imprints 
on which so much often turns which is 
of interest to the bibliographers. 

Some other members followed with 
pleasant questions and remarks, and 
with a social chat over coffee and lem- 
onadea most enjoyableevening came to 
a conclusion. 

The next meeting will be held in the 
Drexel institute, when Mr Warrington 
will give an address on Early American 
psalmody, illustrating it with the assist- 
ance of a choir of 25 voices. 

Reference List for November 

November 3, William Cullen Bryant, 
1794-1878, January 12. 

November 22, George Eliot, 1819- 
1880, December 22. 

November 29, Louisa May Alcott, 
1832-1888, March 6. 

General 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Colonial Life. 

Electoral system. 

College athletics. 

Great women novelists. 



The Carnegie library of Homestead, 
Pa., has issued a little handbook of 
pocket size, giving rules and regulation 
of the library, and instructions how to 
use the institution. The idea is a good 
one, and the cost can be but a trifle in 
comparison to the good which the book- 
let will do. 
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Library Schools 

Drezel 

Twenty students from 12 states have 
been enrolled in the library school for 
the coming year. A new classroom 
has been fitted up with individual desks, 
and is a great improvement over the 
former quarters of the school. The 
students have entered upon this course 
of study with much interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

The following are some of the re- 
cent appointments of graduates: L. A. 
Hodge, in Osterhout library, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.; Helen G. Harjes, in Library 
of the American philosophical society, 
Philadelphia; Florence B. Kane, in li- 
brary of Bryn Mawr college; Grace D. 
Rose, public library, Buffalo. N. Y.; H. 
M. Bunting, Free public library. Phila- 
delphia; Theodora C. Knauff, Free 
public library, Philadelphia; Lucy W. 
Mitchell, Drexel institute library; Mrs 
M. L. Demming, librarian Darby free 
public library, Darby, Pa. ; Anna C. Laws, 
library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

New York 

To would-be librarians 

For years we have impressed on 
graduates of the Library school that 
they had two important functions in 
advancing the cause of librarianship; 
the first, to scare off four-fifths of those 
who are inclined to enter the profession; 
the second, to be eagerly on the out- 
look for here and there the specially 
promising candidate who would prob- 
ably be much above the average in effi- 
ciency in the modern library movement. 
It reminds one of the fisherman who 
has 100 little minnows nibbling at his 
bait while he, in turn, has his heart set 
on catching the trout. Of course we 
are all liable to make mistakes, but ac- 
cording to our best judgment it is a 
duty we owe the new profession at this 
time of its rapid growth and its great 
demands for leaders, to bring into it 
only material which shall rapidly raise 
the average. It is officers rather than 
privates that we most need. As bear- 
ing on this question, we reprint a circu- 



lar letter just drawn up for use in the 
New York State library, where they have 
constant applications for positions. 

To inquirers regarding positions in the Ne^^ 
York State library 

This circular letter is sent in response 
to frequent inquiries about the possibil- 
ity of securing positions in the state 
library. 

1 Every position is under strict civil 
service rules, so that no appointment is 
made without an open competitive ex- 
amination on the technical work to be 
performed. Candidates must register 
their names with the state civil service 
commission, on the fourth floor of the 
capitol, and will be notified when an 
examination takes place. 

2 Salaries range from $20 for junior 
clerks to $200 per month for senior li- 
brarians. The higher positions are filled 
not on examination, but only by pro- 
motion from the lower grades. 

3 There are no merely clerical posi- 
tions in the library except the junior 
clerkships at $20 a month. Other 
places require technical training in li- 
brarianship. knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, and other special qualifications 
determined by technical examinations. 
It would be as impossible for anyone 
without this training to pass these ex- 
aminations as it would be to attempt 
the examination for the position of aa 
engineer or a medical assistant without 
training in engineering or medicine. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there is 
little opportunity in the state library 
except for those who begin at the bot- 
tom of the ladder and work up by 
showing unusual adaptability to this 
peculiar work and industry in qualify- 
ing themselves for the technical duties. 

A frank statement of these facts is 
due to inquirers. There was a time 
when a person of education, industry, 
and fondness for books could hope for 
certain work in libraries dependent only 
on these qualities. There is still a lim- 
ited amount of such work in popular 
circulating libraries where many books 
are given out and returned, but in the 
state library as now managed there is 
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no opportunity whatever for such can- 
didates. The little work that can be 
done by people without technical train- 
ing is done in connection with other 
duties, and no one is appointed who 
cannot use every minute of available 
leisure in reducing the accumulation of 
technical work which is never finished. 
It would be pleasanter to give a more 
encouraging answer to would-be candi- 
dates, but it cannot be done with truth 
or fairness. 

Many make a second inquiry as to 
how they can get the technical training 
required. There are 20 prospective 
<:andidates for every vacancy. Library 
work is so attractive to many who 
think it consists chiefly in spending the 
time among choice books that it is 
sought by thousands of people. In our 
own school for training librarians a re- 
cent account showed that in six years 
there were over i6coof these initial ap- 
plications from which we admitted only 
35, or one in 20. For those having 
peculiar adaptation for the work, with 
health, thorough general education, and 
unlimited industry and ambition, there 
is a very attractive field in librarianship. 
For those who would make only an aver- 
age success, the ranks are already over- 
crowded, and it would be a waste of 
time and money to undertake the pro- 
fessional training which is now offered 
by the Pratt institute in Brooklyn, the 
Drexel institute in Philadelphia, the 
University of Illinois, and the Colum- 
bian university of Washington, beside 
the summer schools at Albany Amherst 
college and Wisconsin university. 
Melvil Dewey 

Director 

Wisconsin Summer school of library science 

The fourth annual session of the Wis- 
consin Summer school of library sci- 
ence was held in Madison at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from July 5 until 
Aug. 12, 1898. 

Twenty-four students finished the 
course; of this number nine were from 
Wisconsin, seven from Illinois, two 
from Iowa, three from Minnesota, one 
from Missouri, one from Indiana, and 



one from Canada. The work consisted 
of 84 lectures on elementary library 
work: accession, shelf, cataloging, clas- 
sification, loan department, binding, 
reference work, care of documents, and 
general library topics. 

The afternoon period was devoted to 
practical independent work on books 
furnished by the University library and 
the Madison city library. Time was 
taken also to discuss with each student 
the problems of his or her individual 
library. 

The special talks given by librarians 
and others interested in the school 
added greatly to the pleasure and value 
of the course. Reuben Gold Thwaites 
spoke on Local history collection in 
public libraries; H. H. Cooke, of Chi- 
cago, on Book buying; M. E Ahem, 
editor of Public Libraries, gave a 
seric" of talks on Library associations, 
Notab.. Mbrarians, Librarianship as a 
profession. Great libraries and Library 
Bureau. L. E. Stearns spoke on Chil- 
dren's reading and Wisconsin Library 
commission, and Mrs W. F. Allen gave 
two most delightful hours on Books 
and children's reading, and the work of 
her sister, Jane Andrews. 

The class was very pleasantly enter- 
tained by the staff of the Wisconsin 
Historical society library, and many of 
them took advantage of the lakes and 
drives around Madison. Visits were 
made to the libraries, the bindery, and 
the State printing office, where there 
are several linotype machines. 

It is thought that the course next 
year will be extended to eight weeks, 
and only those will be admitted who 
have had some library experience or 
need the short course of training for 
some special work. Of this year's stu- 
dents 10 are in positions, three who are 
teachers have gone back to their schools 
expecting to do work in the school libra- 
ries, three are continuing their studies 
in the apprentice class at Scoville in- 
stitute, and some are planning to attend 
a library school in the future. 

Cornelia Marion, Director. 
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The A. L. A. Exhibit 
What it means to small libraries 

To read about a book or a new 
method in library work is one thing, to 
be able to examine and test in one's 
own judgment by comparison is an- 
other. 

The librarian in a small town library 
in most cases is in an isolated position. 
Even if she is within half a day's ride 
of a large city, she finds herself, by 
lack of time and funds, unable to spend 
sufficient time in that city to visit un- 
derstandingly the publishers, book- 
stores, libraries, and binderies. Yet to 
be alive in her work she should keep in 
close touch with the development of 
that great educational factor, the book. 

The A. L. A. exhibit did in a great 
measure fill this need There were 
publishers' exhibits of original draw- 
ings for illustration of books, and^ de- 
signs for book covers appealing ^'.o^ the 
artistic sense and suggesting a possi- 
bility that these collections might be 
borrowed for an exhibit; the principal 
feature of each exhibit being the books, 
which it was a great privilege to ex- 
amine. There were the exhibits made 
by the library schools, which were well 
calculated to convince the most obdu- 
rate of unbelievers of the high class of 
original work accomplished in these 
institutions. 

The exhibits of library supplies were 
rich in samples of many labor-saving 
devices — seeing is believing. 

The fine Braun carbon prints, shown 
by the Helman-Taylor company of 
Cleveland, were very beautiful, but too 
expensive for the average "small li- 
brary." However, if these pictures 
were mounted and classed so as to be 
available by subject, and could be bor- 
rowed for a nominal price, they would 
be within reach of the smaller libraries, 
and would supplement admirably the 
**free art" for the people which we are 
trying to establish.* 

That which is essentially a **library 

•Since writinff this article I have received a letter from 
Helman Taylor, saying that they were making out a tour 
for an exhibit; expense S per cent on list price of pictures 
and express one way. 



exhibit" appeals most to the librarian; 
and the greater our needs the greater 
our appreciation. In some cases, as in 
the exhibit of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia, the insight given in the work- 
ings of the library was almost equal to 
a visit to the library itself. 

The Boston book company, with 
many shelves filled with books, each 
one representing a complete set of pe- 
riodicals, could not meet with unquali- 
fied approval, as such an array could 
not but arouse envy in the smaller li- 
brarians. 

A prominent feature among some of 
the libraries was the extremely fine 
bulletin work, such as was shown by 
the Aguilar free library and Pratt insti- 
tute. We are all able to make attrac- 
tive headings, with references from the 
magazines, and post them for the chil- 
dren; and we all have o d magazines 
from which we can cut pictures and 
notices for the children; and we are all 
glad of a suggestion as to different 
ways of attractively forming these, and 
of the inspiration of such artistic ex- 
amples. 

It is impossible to touch upon all the 
excellent suggestions found in so many 
well-selected exhibits; if there were a 
criticism needed it would be that the 
publishers crowded out the libraries, 
which was undoubtedly the fault of the 
libraries in not sending as much mate- 
rial as the publishers. 

We hope that next year this feature 
of the A. L. A. will be more fully de- 
veloped and more highly appreciated 
by the association as a whole. 

Virginia Dodge. 



Illinois State Library School 

The students of the Illinois library 
school formed an association at Lake- 
wood for social intercourse and the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the Illi- 
nois state library school. Irene Warren, 
of Chicago normal school library, was 
elected president, and Cornelia Marvin, 
of Oak Park, 111., secretary. 
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Questions and Answers 

Q. 2g, Should all the books coming 
into the library be collated? 

A, It seems hardly necessary to col- 
late every one, particularly where there 
is little help. Valuable works with 
plates should always be collated. The 
public will soon discover deficiencies 
and report them. 

Q, JO. What can be done in a small 
library with few children's books to 
keep them from wearing out quickly? 

A. It seems an almost impossible 
thing to do. Good editions, well bound, 
of course, will help. Well directed ef- 
forts to induce the children to carefully 
handle the books and to treat them 
well when away from the library is a 
preventive, but nothing will solve the 
problem so well as an increase of the 
store of children's books. Public Li- 
braries will be glad to receive any 
remedy that has proved effectual. 

Q. ji. Is there any good reason for 
the librarian of a small library attend- . 
ing the meetings of the library board? 

A, The librarian should certainly be 
present at all meetings where the policy, 
administration, or regulations of the li- 
brary are under discussion. Those li- 
braries are the most successful in their 
work where there is the fullest and 
freest discussion of affairs between an 
interested library board and an earnest, 
intelligent, and wide-awake librarian. 

Q, J2. What are the requirements for 
membership in the American Library 
Association? 

A. An application for membership 
by anyone interested in library matters, 
accompanied by two dollars, is all that 
is necessary. 

Q. jj. Are government publications 
of any value to a small library? 

A. The departmental reports are 
among the most valuable and interest- 
ing printed material to be found in a 
library. A library should consider it- 
self fortunate that can acquire any of 
these publications, most of which may 
be had for the asking from the depart- 
ments issuing them, by any well estab- 
lished library. 



News from the Field 

East 

L. F. Aldrich, of Barre, Vt., has given 
?220,000 in trust for a public library for 
that town. 

Wilbraham, Mass., has received a 
bequest of $5000 for a public library 
by the will of the late Henry Cutler of 
that city. 

Helene Edwards, of the Forbes li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass., has re- 
signed, and taken a position in the Lau- 
riat Co., Boston. 

Nellie Gray has been elected libra- 
rian of the Hinsdale (N. H.) public li- 
brary, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mrs M. L. Stearns. 

Langdon L.Ward has been appointed 
supervisor of branches in the Boston 
public library, to succeed H.'C. Well- 
man, who went to Brookline. 

Yarmouth (Mass.) public library has 
received $5000 as a memorial of Con- 
gressman John Simpkins from his sis- 
ters. The income from the gift will be 
used to buy books. 

An interesting exhibit of original 
drawings of the Youth's Companion was 
held in the Southbridge ( Mass.) public 
library October 17-31. The collection 
was made up of 50 examples of the work 
of modern illustrators. 

The Bill memorial library at Groton, 
Conn., celebrated its loth anniversary 
October 15, by a reception to Frederic 
Bill, the founder of the library. The 
rooms were brilliantly decorated, and a 
large gathering of people, all interested 
in the work of the library, was present. 

The report from the Brockton (Mass.) 
public library shows a steady growth 
under the new management. Schools 
and newspapers are all interested in 
helping the work. The salaries of li- 
brarian and two assistants have been 
increased, which is a good indication 
of prosperity. 

The new public library at North 
Adams, Mass , was opened October 18^ 
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with a reception to the town. A large 
number of visitors thronged the build- 
ing all day, highly pleased with the 
prospect before them presented by the 
library and its contents. The building 
was the gift of A. C. Houghton, who 
sets it aside as a memorial to the late 
A. J. Houghton of Boston. The build- 
ing as it stands is worth $100,000. 

The annual report of the Boston pub- 
lic library shows an interesting year's 
growth. The cost of maintaining the 
library last year was $259,096; no. of 
books in all departments 698,888; card 
holders 64,973; circulation 1,199,658V.; 
no. of givers of books 1776 Several 
endowments have been made aggre- 
gating over $60,000. The gifts to the 
library since the present building was 
erected equal one-twelfth of its value. 
The collection of photographs now in 
use numbers 9000. Of the 13 delivery 
stations only one is without a deposit 
of books. 

Central AtlanUc 

Andrew Carnegie will build a $100,- 
000 library at Carnegie, Pa. 

A library club made up of those em- 
ployed in the different libraries of the 
city has been formed in Buffalo. 

The decision from the Supreme court 
regarding the new public library build- 
ing of Newark, N. J., removed the ob- 
structions in the way of proceeding 
with the work, which will be pushed at 
once. 

A gift of 10,425V., rich in travel, his- 
tory, biography, and theology, have 
been given the Brooklyn public library 
by J. A. H. Bell. The books represent 
the collection of a lifetime by Mr Bell, 
who is eighty-two years old. The books 
represent a value of $100,000. 

The Adriance memorial library, which 
cost about $100,000, was formally pre- 
sented to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., October 
19. The building is of white marble, 106 
feet front and 112 feet deep. The gen- 
eral style of the whole building is the 
French Renaissance. The main hall is 
paved and wainscoted with marble. 



The new library of Athens, Pa., 
a town of 5000, is in charge of a com- 
mittee of ladies, who by personal serv- 
ice, subscription, and donations, opened 
the library October i with looov. ar- 
ranged on the D. C, with a card cata- 
log and open shelves. There is a bright 
future before this institution, which 
really deserves recognition and aid 
from the municipal powers. 

Selma Osborne, librarian of the 
Bloomingdale branch of the New York 
free circulating library, died September 
25. Miss Osborne had been connected 
with the library since June, 1890. On 
the establishment of the Bloomingdale 
branch in 1896 she was put at its head, 
and she took a foremost part, by her 
intelligent devotion to the work, in 
placing the branch in the flourishing 
position that it now occupies. Her 
death occurs just as the branch is pre- 
paring to move into its new building, 
in the planning of which she had taken 
a deep interest. 

Central 

Mary Parker, of Pratt institute class 
'98, has been elected librarian of Elyria, 
Ohio, to succeed Miss Leavitt. 

The new public library of Waukegan, 
111., opens November i with increased 
capacity, and a good supply of new 
books and periodicals. Miss Bennett 
has been elected librarian. 

The Evanston (111.) public library 
reports a circulation of 99,919V., with a 
decrease in the use of fiction to 42 per 
cent. Miss Clark has been engaged to 
co5perate with the schools and clubs. 

The Nichols public library of Naper- 
ville. III., was opened September 22, with 
a library party and book donation, at 
which over 200v. were received, making 
a total of 800V. which will soon be in- 
creased. 

The 26th report of the Chicago pub- 
lic library shows a circulation of 1,346,- 
13IV. The per cent of fiction was 41 per 
cent; 50 delivery stations are open, and 
eight more will be open before July, 
1898; 21V. were lost from the open 
shelves in the reference room. 
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Des Moines has every prospect now 
for a new public library. The legal 
technicalities have all been met, the 
ground has been bought, the funds are 
on hand, and prizes are to be offered 
for the best designs submitted for the 
building. It is hoped that the library 
will occupy its new quarters in 1900. 

The new library building, the gift of 
E. D. Smith to Menasha. Wis., was 
opened to the public October 21 with 
appropriate exercises. Mr Smith has 
^iven 15 traveling libraries of 50V. each 
to be circulated later from Menasha in 
the surrounding country. The new li- 
brary is highly appreciated by the citi- 
zens of Menasha, and has received a 
number of generous donations of books. 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) public li- 
brary has just moved into a new home 
bought last summer. The residence 
•on the property was remodeled, which 
transforms it into a commodious and 
-convenient building suitable for library 

Surposes for several years. Merica 
[oagland, secretary of the library com- 
mittee, has superintended the work. 
Margaret Colerick has been elected li- 
brarian, to succeed Miss Fowler, who 
was obliged to resign on account of 
ill health. 

The first annual report of the Apple- 
ton (Wis.) public library gives a very 
interesting account of its first year's 
work. The library was opened Sept. 
I, 1897, with 700V. Its growth through 
generous gifts has been rapid. Miss 
De Puy organized the library and pre- 
pared a dictionary card catalog of the 
books. Agnes L. Dwight was appointed 
librarian April i, 1898. The library has 
free access to the shelves and reports 
no abuse of the privilege. Total num- 
ber of books now in library 3558. The 
circulation the first month was 28IV., 
the largest number being 3058V.; for 
the year, 21,958V. 

West 

Edna D. Bullock, of Lincoln, has 
been appointed an assistant in the He- 
lena (Mont.) public library. 



J. I. Wyer, of the New York state li- 
brary, has been elected librarian of the 
University of Nebraska library. 

Carrie C. Dennis, librarian of the 
public library at Lincoln, Neb., has 
been granted leave of absence for a 
year, which will be spent in Pratt in- 
stitute library school. 

South 

The children of Simon Hernsheim of 
New Orleans will give $50,000 to the 
Fisk free and public library, in memory 
of their father. 

Charles D. Johnson, formerly of the 
Mercantile library, St. Louis, has been 
appointed librarian of the Cossitt li- 
brary, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Polytechnic society library at 
Louisville, Ky.. issues its twentieth re- 
port, which shows a flourishing condi- 
tion of the society. No. of books on 
shelves 51,034; books issued, 68,194. 

The report of the Young Men's li- 
brary of Augusta, Ga., for 1897-1898 
shows subscribers 218; circulation, 
3982V. A table has been set aside for 
children. Mary R. Campbell is libra- 
rian. 

Wanted— A good position as cataloger 
in a library, by a member of W. L 
Fletcher's 1898 class in Library econ- 
omy. Excellent indorsements. Ad- 
dress Miss F. E. Cole, 1212 Madison 
av., Baltimore. 

A young lady who has had a year's 
training in a library school, and expe- 
rience in a college library, desires a 
position as librarian or organizer of a 
small library, or reference librarian in 
a large library. Address M. A., care of 
Public Libraries. 

A member of the library class of '98, 
Amherst summer school, would like a 
position either as librarian of a small 
library, assistant in a large library, or 
an opportunity to assist in the catalog- 
ing of a small library. Address, 

S J. J., 38 Islington St.. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Library Department 

A. C. ricCIurg & Co. 

CHICAGO 



^M^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Our LBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 

requirements of 

Public, University, 
College, School, and Club 

LIBRARIES 

and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care* 

The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers^ and of 
many English publishers^ than perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries. 

We are continually receiving large consignments of 

Foreign Books 

— those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
prints or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us^ and^ when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books. 

A. C. ricCLURQ & CO. 

Wabash Avenue and fladison Street CHICAQO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 



1 




i-HIQQINS' PHOTO MOUNTER. 



a-HIQQINS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. 



A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no> 
preparation. In 3 oz., 6 oz., 14 ox. and % Gallon and Oallon Jara. 3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty centa. 

A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Nfticil- 
age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In a oz., 4 oz., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and i, a and 5 Oallon Cans, a oz. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five centa. 

3-HIQQINS' DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper ot 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The ^,000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it wa% voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3oz., 6oz., 14 oz. and ^ Oallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty centa. 

SOLD BY DBALBR8 IN ARTISTS' MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
Three goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, belns of the very highest standard and hence popular edacators In 
themselves. The adtaesivea are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go ftarttaer 
than starch or flour pastes or gum miicilagee, and as they never deteriorate or spoil ther» is no waste, and they are hence more- 
economical In the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and fbll information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Orisrinators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHE8IVC8. 168-17J Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

London Office: if»6 Charing Cross Road. 



HONON ROUTE 



Between CHICAGO, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE 

AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 

Tbroagb Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore. 

Only Line to the FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 

West Baden 
French Lick •««• Paoii Springs 

••THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA" 
FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 

City Ticket OHlce, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 



Boston Bookbinding 
Company 

Rebinding Department 

Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 



We beg to announce that we give per- 
fect satisfaction in this Department to 
Librarians throughout the United States- 
and Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians' wants. 

We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 

We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 

R. M. TENNEY. Supt. Reb'nflT Dept. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 



OF 



Lemckc & Bucchncr 

(London Leipzig Paris) 

8 IS BROAD^WTAY, NEW YORK. 

We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 
unsurpassed. 

Catalogues of our large stock of valuable second-hand 
books sent on application. 

We offer at present the following sets of periodicals: 

The Academy, London. Vols. 1-50. 1869-1896. y^ roan. 

Uniformly bound. Fine set. 

Journal of Hellenistic Studies. Vols. 1-15. y^ calf. 

Very fine set. 

Bibliotheca Sacra and Theol. Review. 1843. Feb., 

May, Dec; 1844 complete in numbers. 1845-1847 cloth. 
1848-1856 complete in numbers. 1857, J^"- •^"d April. 
1858-1863 complete in numbers. 1864, Jan., July, Oct. 
1865-1873 complete in numbers. 

Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. First 

series 1825-1828, four vols. New series 1829-1840, vols. 
1-12. y^ calf and cloth. 1841 (lacks April), 1842 (lacks 
July), 1854, 1855 (lack April), 1856, 1861 in numbers com- 
plete, and several odd numbers. 

Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 

1 872-1 877 complete in numbers. Princeton Review, 1878- 
1882 complete in numbers. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 

Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 

for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 

The Helman-Taylor Company 

Cleveland and New York 




Wc are in the field for your orders for books. 

We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
to add to your libraries. 

We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
-A the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 

l\ -r»T Braun. Clement & Co.'s art publications. 

^1^ XL/* ^® *'*® ^^^ ^^® sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co.. of 

Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
lo cents for our new catalogue, "Art in the School Room," the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 

The Cumulative Index 

A key to the leading magazines and Periodicals published in America and ^Europe. 

The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LIBRARIES 

We beg to inform Librarians that our extensive miscellaneous business en- 
ables us to buy all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard 
books in every department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current 
publications of the day. 



"If a book's out it's here 

is our motto 



JJ 



Our special Library Department enables us to fill orders for Public and 
School Libraries intelligently, and with care and promptness. All details at- 
tended to carefully. The best facilities for importing books, and we make a 
specialty of picking up scarce books. 

Before placing their orders, Librarians would do well to communicate with 
us, our prices are low. Send for catalogue K of books, it includes Fiction, 
Poetry, Art, Biography, Reference, History, Travel, Religion and Philosophy, 
Scientific and Medical, and specially selected lists of books suitable for School 
Libraries. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

XXX to X20 Michigan Ave., Cor. Madison St. 

Orifinators of the Catalogue Business. CHICAGO.- 

UBRMv Perforating Stami^ 



' ••• ••• • 



•• ••• ••• • ••• 



A Stamp for establishing the ownership of books so 
that they may be identified beyond question. This stamp 
cuts the name into the paper by means of a series of 
needles, and is positively effective, cannot be removed,^ 
does not mar the appearance of the page or interfere witK 
the legibility of the reading matter. Is an absolute essen- 
tial on art plates and other valuable collections. 

Address all orders to 

Libreirv . Biaregtui 

Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicaffo 
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H. H. Cooke Walter Hill Almon Burtch 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Incorporated 

Booksellers Importers 

General Library Agents 

144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

AX/'E give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public, 
College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print, and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co., and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 

Estimates furnished promptly, and corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co, 
144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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L. B. STEEL STACK 



Minneapolis, June i8, 1898 
Library Bureau 

We are much pleased with the stacks, feeling that 

you have done better for us than we bargained for. 

Yours truly, 

J. K. HOSMER 

Library Bureau 

ai5 Madison Street, Chicago a8o Broadway, New York 

530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston iia N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 

1416 F Street N. W., Washington 
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THE 

HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED^ 

CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LANQUAQES ON A SINQLE MACHINE^ 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond" work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

jiome Offiees ai)d paetory, 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 

branches: 

New York, 167 Broadway 

Philadelphia, 33 & 35 S. loth St. 

Boston 300 Washington St. 

St. Louis, 310 N. Eighth St. 

Cleveland, 43 Arcade. 

Pittsburgh, 237 Fourth Ave. 

Kansas City, 318 Hall Building 

Minneapolis, 3 N. Third St. 
London and Birmingham. 

Send • five-cent stamp to the HO.IE OFFICl: and a correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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By SIDNEY GEORGE FISHER 

THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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The Planning of Small Library 

Buildings 

Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 

(Conclusion) 

Our investigation has systematically 
led us from the elements to the parts, 
and finally to the total idea of the small 
library building. We have thus logic- 
ally deducted the general principles of 
its plan from its real conditions. These 
as far as they are absolute and cate- 
goric, result in typical features, of which 
the principal one is that the librarian's 
space is the center of any plan or sys- 
tem adopted. Nothing but the inte- 
rior has thus far been considered, and 
chiefly from the practical point of view, 
only occasional attention being paid to 
artistic treatment, and that of the ex- 
terior. Many other things, as ventila- 
tion, heating, etc., might be treated, but 
they have as little influence on the plan 
as the question of architectural style 
has. Indeed the latter, as said before, 
is pierely a result of the fundamental 
conditions. 

The ground plan is to a building 
what the plot is in the drama; yet ar- 
chitectural composition, and in some 
degree even decoration, is as essential 
to the full realization of the one as 
poetical language is to that of the 
other. More than any other building 
the public library, large or small, is a 
sacred precinct outside of the places of 
daily toil, it stands in "reconciling con- 
trast to the American dollar*'; however 
modest its size, however unpretentious 
its design may be, it should by a digni- 



fied appearance express its character. 
To give it this costs no more, nay less, 
than to hide its purpose behind misap- 
plied ornamentation, and, what is more 
often the case, by such meaningless 
and expensive features as towers and 
useless colonnaded porches. A book 
might be filled with architectural mon- 
strosities among small library buildings, 
that the uninitiated would take for a 
collection of odd churches, pigmy cas- 
tles, railway stations, hermitages. I do- 
not mean to exaggerate, but speak from 
real impressions and those of library 
writers, every one of whom it seems 
complains of the want of adaptation of 
the interiors to practical use. 

There is a small library building in 
a Connecticut town, designed on a lav- 
ishing and classical scale; its center is 
formed by a large, round, and empty 
vestibule, made fit rather to receive a 
swimming tank than designed to con- 
tain the desk, the switch, so to speak, 
of the library plant. A beautiful dome 
covers this vestibule, and makes the 
exterior look like a mortuary chapel. 
Such a mistake has cost, it is told, $3C0,- 
000, besides the increased expenses of 
administration. When will the craze for 
the picturesque cease to disfigure the 
outside of our small public libraries? 
Probably when the designers of our 
larger ones stop repeating, in monoto- 
nous poverty of invention, the facade 
of the library St Genevieve in Paris. 
There are no precedents to follow or 
develop in the modern library building; 
they are too much a creation of our own 
days. Those very few built early this 
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century in eastern towns have a striking 
directness of design. 

Concerning the artistic effect of the 
interior, I know of no happier combi- 
nation of art and utility in this country 
than is found in numerous small libra- 
ries in Massachusetts. Nothing can be 
more suitable, impressiye, and therefore 
generally desirable, than their collec- 
tions of fine paintings, statuary, and 
specimens of natural history or antiqui- 
ties, arranged along the walls orf the ves- 
tibule or delivery room. Red, white, and 
gold are here, the proper colors for dec- 
orating, while the walls and ceiling of 
the reading room want softer tones, such 
as green, brown, or neutral, on which the 
eye may rest. For the same reason are 
landscapes a fit decoration in reading 
and study rooms. Enough has been said, 
although not too many words can em- 
phasize the necessity of making the 
small public library building practical 
and beautiful. The leading ideas. Dr 
Poole rightly wrote, must come from 
the librarians themselves. They should 
enlighten and guide the trustees; they 
should be able to formulate a build- 
ing program and insist on advising the 
building committees. Such ''points of 
agreements," etc., as worked out by Mr 
Soule in his admirable papers (Proceed- 
ings of American Library Association, 
1891), should be studied, adopted, and 
posted on the doors of every trustees' 
room, or that of the building committee. 
Between these and the architect the 
librarian must be the medium, inter- 
preting, demanding. That is why these 
articles are written. 



St Nicholas has opened a new de- 
partment. Books and reading for young 
people. It wishes to aid its readers in 
choosing old and new books that will 
be best for them to buy, borrow, or 
lend ... to give advice . . . lists of 
books relating to particular subjects 
will be published when such are re- 
quested, and the best advice will be 
sought and offered. It is signed Chris- 
topher Valentine. 



Nature Day in Michigan City (Ind.) 
Library 

Following the precedent established 
by the St Joseph (Mo.) public library, 
as described in the October number of 
Public Libraries, a Nature day was 
held on September 24, in the Michigan 
City (Ind.) public library. As the li- 
brary is scarcely a year old, and as the 
town has a large foreign population, 
difficult to reach, we not only advertised 
the event thoroughly in both English 
and German papers, but made personal 
visits to all the schools, public and pa- 
rochial, and invited the children to at- 
tend, and to bring their parents. 

Through the courtesy of the Nature 
Study Publishing Co. of Chicago, we 
were presented with a complete set of 
the colored bird plates which have ap- 
peared in the magazine Birds. These 
were used for the decoration of the 
children's room, being effectively ar- 
ranged on a large screen and on two 
large wall spaces. Through the kind- 
ness of several friends of the library, 
masses of autumn flowers and vines had 
been sent in. A fireplace was banked 
with golden-rod, the bird panels were 
framed with vines, and the whole effect 
of the decoration was very pleasing. 

Perhaps the chief center of attraction 
was the corner containing several cages 
of parrots, parrakeets, and other varie- 
ties of birds, loaned from two fine private 
aviaries. The attention of the children 
was called to a group of colored plates 
which gave representations of all the 
birds in the cages, and to bird books 
in which complete descriptions of them 
might be found. All the books of the 
library on birds, animals, and out-of 
door life were placed in a special case 
in the children's room for inspection, 
though, as at St Joseph, none of these 
books were allowed to go out until the 
following day. In the collection of 
about 100 titles were included a num- 
ber of popular animal stories, such as 
the Jungle Books. Black Beauty, and 
Beautiful Joe, and through these the 
little people were lured to the examin- 
ation of many attractive books which 
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they had never before discovered. As 
result, nearly every nature book in the 
library had gone out by the third day 
following. 

The success of the day more than re- 
paid our effort. When the doors were 
opened in the morning, 30 children were 
waiting outside, and over 700 persons, 
of whom nearly 500 were school chil- 
dren, visited the library during the day 
and evening. Nearly loo new appli- 
cants for the use of books were regis- 
tered, and as many more have applied 
in the two weeks since. Among these 
are many foreigners and others whom 
the library had not previously been able 
to reach. 

You have caught them by guile, said 
an interested observer, and we felt that 
the end had justified the means. 

Marilla W. Freeman. 



Book Marking Without Labels 

Adah C. Canfield, Grand Rapids (Mich.) public 
library 

The subject of book marking seems 
to be one that has claimed the atten- 
tion and tried the patience of many li- 
brarians in the past, and from the re- 
sults of the various methods in use in 
libraries I have visited, it appears that 
the question of the best kind of label 
or mark for the backs of books, one 
which will stand wear and dampness, 
has not yet been solved. 

We have in the Grand Rapids public 
library what we consider a very good 
and simple process for marking books, 
and one which has been proven to resist 
both wear and dampness to a large ex- 
tent. 

There are many objections to the pa- 
per labels which are in such common 
use; the dampness from the hands 
causes the edees to curl up, even if the 
book is fortunate enough to escape being 
caught out in the rain before its visit 
to the bindery, in which case it is almost 
sure to be returned without this orna- 
mental ( ?) bit of paper. Then as the back 
of the book becomes soiled from wear 
the number becomes dim and the label 
unsightly. 



We have tried various kinds of la- 
bels, both paper and cloth, on different 
positions on the backs of the books, and 
have found that all proved equally in- 
effective for general wear. For several 
years we numbered the books bound in 
dark colored cloth or leather with white 
ink, and those bound in light with black 
ink, but we found that the white ink- 
crumbled or wore off. and as the light 
books became soiled the black ink was 
effaced. 

We then experimented with. various 
inks and washes, until we have decided 
on one which has given excellent satis- 
faction. 

We use a soft stub pen which makes 
a heavy line and is pliable enough for 
the different kinds of cloth and leather 
without cutting through the finish. All 
books are marked about half an inch 
below the top, the dark ones with Ruby 
gold ink and the light ones with San- 
ford's black ink. After the ink is thor- 
oughly dry a coat of transparent shellac 
is applied with a bristle brush over the 
number, and frequently over title also, 
and after that has dried a second coat 
is put on. 

This brings out the marking clearly, 
and makes a perfectly hard surface 
which projects the number and title, 
keeping them clean and bright, and in- 
suring a mark which will wear as long 
as the number put on by the binder. 

Where, however, the back of a book 
is so covered with the design as to 
leave no plain surface large enough for 
the number, we use the label, coating it 
with shellac the same as the other 
books. 



Book List Wanted 

A list of books with pleasant endings, 
suitable for reading to invalids, has been 
asked for at the Springfield library. If 
any reader of Public Libraries knows 
of such a list, or would be willing to 
suggest such books from his own expe- 
rience in reading, he will confer a favor 
by addressing Ida F. Farrar. 

City library, 

Springfield, Mass. 
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Tour of the Traveling Librarians 

It was with a feeling somewhat akin 
to that with which one leaves his home 
that the travelers took leave of the 
kind friends at Newcastle, and passed 
quickly from the scenes of old England 
to the midst of the breezy hills of Scot- 
land. The change was not a sudden 
one, and yet everyone noted the fact 
that the winds were stronger, the air 
was clearer, and that there was a gen- 
eral bracing up as the train stopped at 
a little flower-girth railroad station at 
the foot of the pasture lands of North- 
umberland. 

As the road ran on higher up among 
the Cheviot hills, the scenes around 
were all that the imagination had pic- 
tured of Scottish country landscape. 
The hills rose on every side, dotted 
here and there with the small dwelling 
places which seemed to nestle for shel- 
ter against the sides of the hills that 
rose above, and which, save for the 
short, coarse grass that covered them, 
were bare and bleak. Flocks of black- 
faced sheep, watched by beautiful col- 
lies, were browsing on the hills. Many 
were the exclamations of delight over 
the almost human faces of these dogs 
as they were seen at the different stops. 
It is to be feared that many a traveler 
made sad havoc with the tenth section 
of the decalog as they gazed into the 
intelligent eyes of the Scotch collie. 

In the sheltered nooks among the 
hills were to be seen circular walls of 
stone from lo to 20 feet high, with 
an opening on one side. Some of the 
uninitiated, of a romantic turn of mind, 
at first took them to be remains of 
watch towers used in feudal times to 
scan the country to discover the ap- 
proach of an enemy. These pictures 
of our fancies were rudely disturbed by 
the better informed, who declared them 
to be sheepfolds into which the flocks 
were often gathered at night and in bad 
weather. One was strongly reminded 
while looking at them of the Biblical 
story where they are used as illustra- 
tions of the goings in and out of the 
sheepfold. 



After several hours' ride the way led 
out from among the barren hills into 
the valley of the Tweed and the beauti- 
ful country around Melrose, made fa- 
miliar by the immortal Scott, and the 
first objective point of the day's jour- 
ney. A feeling almost of awe was ex- 
perienced by those who cherished in 
their minds and hearts a love and rev- 
erence for this man who, touched with 
a profound sympathy with the feelings 
of the human heart, so powerfully por- 
trayed these emotions, that human' life 
has been more beautiful, better, grander 
in the minds of men from his own day 
unto this. Walter Scott, by his power- 
ful pen, raised the literature of the 
novel into one of the greatest influ- 
ences that bear upon human life; and 
these scenes amid which he wrote are 
so woven into the descriptions and 
places of his writings, that as we gazed 
on hill and dale and stream it seemed 
as if the spirit of the illustrious dead 
was part of the very air about us. 

As we viewed the ruins of Melrose 
abbey, so desolate, so near the brink 
of total destruction, and yet so weirdly 
beautiful even in its decay, Fancy» 
touched by the spirit of the Wizard of 
the North, peopled again the aisles and 
domes with sights and sounds of the 
olden times. We gazed with awe at 
the final resting place of the brave 
heart of The Bruce, who in his tem- 
pestuous life never knew rest. 

After musing awhile among the 
broken walls and fallen arches, we took 
the coaches for the visit to Abbottsford, 
the home of Scott. The ride of four 
or five miles was over a splendid road 
through a most beautiful country We 
were much impressed with the home, 
which in a large part is just as the great 
writer left it. This is particularly true 
of his library lined with books. A 
gallery runs around the room, and up in 
one corner of it is a narrow door open- 
ing into a small room where Scott is 
said to have retreated when he wished 
to escape impending visitors. The 
rooms opening from the library contain 
a large collection of souvenirs and 
memorials presented to him by distin- 
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guished people, as well as relics which 
he gathered for himself. A good col- 
lection of pictures and portraits is also 
shown. A tour through the house, each 
room of which holds something of close 
personal interest and contact, gave the 
travelers a greater sense of reality in 
regard to Scott than they had when 
they came. 

The next point was Dryburgh abbey, 
where rest the remains of Scott. The 
ride again was icfeal, along a fine road 
lined with beautiful homes and culti- 
vated fields. The views from the bridge 
and from various hills near by, in that 
golden sunlit afternoon, spread out in 
charming panorama in all directions. 
The quaint old graveyard surrounding 
the crumbling ruins of the abbey was 
one of the most beautiful spots in the 
entire trip, and well worth the journey 
to see it. The party viewed in silence, 
full of meaning, the stone inclosure 
containing the dust of the immortal 
Scott. How many hearts have beaten 
in unison with his own on reading his 
enchanting tales of the long ago, and 
how grandly he lived the exalted char- 
acters which he so vividly portrays, the 
peer of any man his fancy painted. 
Reluctantly we turned away from the 
abbey, hallowed no less by the sacred 
dust of this noble chronicler than by 
the sacred rites and lives that once 
abounded there. 

A late train from Dryburgh brought 
us to Edinburgh at a late hour. The 
view from the windows of the Claren- 
don hotel on Princess st., of the gar- 
dens in front, and the high hills crowned 
by the castle on the opposite side in the 
early mist of the morning as the travel- 
ers first looked out. gave a pleasant im- 
pression of the city which nothing later 
was able to destroy, though other and 
less pleasant scenes were viewed. The 
next day being Sunday no special plan 
for sight-seeing was made, but the party 
enjoyed itself as suited the individual 
members A few of the party attended 
the military service at St Giles* noted 
cathedral, while others attended the 
service at the Church of the Old Cove- 
nanters. At this latter place nothing 



different from the services of many a 
Presbyterian church at home was found. 
On the way back to the hotel, in con- 
versation with a young man who had 
most kindly pointed out the way and 
interesting points, we were assured that 
in case of a war between Great Britain 
and the United States, the latter would 
be added to the Canadian dominion 
inside of two years; that the men of 
wealth in the United States were al- 
ready more attached to England than 
to America, and that the lower classes 
were anarchists who would not face an 
armed foe. Of course we were obliged 
for the information, as it showed us how 
to hedge in case any unpleasantness 
should arise. 

In the afternoon we went slumming, 
and never in all the experience of the 
writer were such deplorable scenes be- 
held as were found in some of the 
closes and wynds along Cannongate 
and High st. San Francisco, Chicago, 
and New York have nothing to equal 
it. Vice and wretchedness were ram- 
pant, but the most pitiable sights were 
the swarms of little children that like 
flies were darting here and there in 
those noisome places. In the better 
parts of the town were parks and gar- 
dens, where happy groups of well- 
dressed children were a sad contrast to 
the desolate mites on High st. Next 
day at an early hour we were taken 
in charge by the committee on enter- 
tainment, headed by Librarian Morri- 
son, and were led on a sight-seeing ex- 
pedition which began at the Guildhall, 
where were seen the ancient weights 
and measures, maces and insignia of 
Scotland before her union with Eng- 
land; led to the fine collections at the 
Advocates library, where various orig- 
inal manuscripts of Burns and Scott 
were seen, as well as many first and 
early editions; to St Giles cathedral, to 
the site of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
which is marked by the outlines of a 
heart on the stone pavement; then to 
Edinboro castle, crowning the craggy 
hills overlooking the town, where the 
Highland laddies in all the glory of 
their uniforms were on dress parade. 
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Inside the castle were shown the rooms 
made noted by the tragic events con- 
nected with the tragic history of Scot- 
land, and her fated rulers; from the 
high walls and battlements were seen 
magnificent views of the city on one 
side and the high hills of the country 
on the other From Edinboro castle 
the party drove out through Cannon- 
gate to Holyrood, where more than 
one pitying, sigh was breathed to the 
memory of the beautiful Mary, Queen 
of Scots, whose short but eventful life 
held every note of joy and sorrow that 
human experience can touch. After 
viewing the rooms made memorable by 
the tragedies enacted within their walls 
in connection with this much loved and 
maligned woman, and which in spite of 
time and distance, cast a feeling of pity- 
ing sorrow over the visitors, the party 
were fortunate enough to meet the 
queen's chamberlain, who has charge 
of the part of the castle fitted and kept 
i;i order for Queen Victoria, and who 
very kindly conducted the visitors 
through the apartments set aside for 
her. Notwithstanding the rampant 
democracy which Americans boast, 
there seemed to be a feeling of awe on 
the part of most of the visitors, though 
several of the party were rather crit- 
ical as to the furnishings and draperies, 
particularly in the throne room, where 
one of the young women nearly got the 
whole party into disgrace by lightly 
going onto the platform with the in- 
tention of trying the red and gold seat 
of her gracious majesty. Fortunately 
she was pulled back in time to preserve 
decorum. 

At noon a sumptuous luncheon was 
served in the reading room of the beau- 
tiful Carnegie library, which was closed 
for the occasion. Toasts and speeches 
were in order, and the heartiest good 
feeling and sympathy were manifest. 

A visit to the magnificent auditorium 
under construction for the University 
of Edinburgh was followed by a drive 
through the city, and then out to the 
celebrated bridge across the Firth of 
Forth, about lo miles distant. By invi- 
tation of Lord Roseberry a very inter- 



esting drive was taken through his 
country place on the way. 

The magnificent bridge, which was 
the objective point of the trip, again 
made the travelers acknowledge they 
had nothing like it at home. The fa- 
mous Brooklyn bridge takes second 
place beside this stupendous structure. 

The shades of evening were closing 
in when we were put down at our hotel, 
tired in body, but cheered in heart and 
soul by the kindness which we had re- 
ceived from the hosts of the day. 

Early next morning we were off for 
the Trossachs. A stop was made shortly 
at Stirling, whose venerable castle has 
been the Scene of much history making 
in Scotland. It is now used as barracks 
for soldiers, as are most of the homes 
of the Scotch sovereigns. We enjoyed 
climbing around over the rocky heights 
and stone steps, listening to the stirring 
tales of its former glory by the officer 
who was our guide. The views of the 
distant mountains from the heights of 
the castle are very fine. Bannockburn, 
with its direful memories, can be seen 
from here. The gorgeous costumes of 
the soldiers were quite attractive, par- 
ticularly to the young women with ko- 
daks. Several of the soldiers yielded 
to the requests, backed up by shining 
shillings, for the privilege of snap-shots. 

The coach ride through the Trossachs 
was one long delight. The day was 
beautiful till near evening, when was 
experienced a regular Scotch mist, 
which finally developed into a rain, 
but everyone welcomed it as the com- 
pletion of the experience. The "Bens*' 
were magnificent and each hour brought 
a change of scene more lovely than be- 
fore. The streams were clear as crystal, 
now darting merrily down a craggy 
height and then spreading out into a 
calm, serene stream. The forests on 
the heights were every shade of green, 
and here and there overhung with a 
blue haze, seemed almost black against 
the rays of the sun. Several of the 
party were much interested in follow- 
ing the lines of Scott's Lady of the Lake 
as the road proceeded. Little steamers 
took us over Loch Lomond and Loch 
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Katrine, past Ellen's isle, and other ro- gives proof of the popularity of the in- 
mantic spots. It was a journey full of stitution, is doing good work. We wish 
delight, the memory of which will last it were possible to do justice to the de- 
a lifetime. lightful visit in Dublin, which, thanks 
Nightfall brought Glasgow and the to the extreme kindness of Mr Lyster 
end of the tour. The incessant rain of the National library, will always 
which fell during the stay prevented stand out as one of the brightest pages 
very satisfactory sight-seeing, though in all the history of the tour. The trip 
nothing could be more cordial than the through the Lakes of Killarney to Cork 
welcome received from Mr Barrett, the and to Queenstown was marred some- 
council, and the entertainment com- what by the rain, though the beauty of 
mittee. Visits all too hasty were made it repaid all effort. But these sketches 
to the Mitchell library, one of the larg- have already been drawn out longer 
est public libraries of the United King- than was originally intended, and while 
dom, the public library, the celebrated as many pages more might be filled with 
University of Glasgow, the cathedral, the pleasant memories which a thought 
and the city chambers, probably the of the journey brings up, one must re- 
most magnificent municipal buildings member the proprieties e^en wifh such 
in the world. The Lord Provost met delightful topics, and so, even though 
us at a^splendid luncheon, where toasts reluctant to do so, close the narrative. 

and sp*eeches expressed kindliest feel- 

ing both on the part of visitors and Reader's Exchange Card 

^^An'p;irlv evenincr train carried mn^t °"^ ^* ^^^ "^^"^ ^^^^ P'*"^ ^* ^'^^ 

An early evening tram carried most vVarren, librarian of the Chicago Nor- 
of the party to Liverpool, where they , ^ ^ ^ ^. ^^^ ^^^ ^^. 

turned their faces horneward after what . ^ available, is a card which fur- 
will always remain the most generous j^ information to the students as 

welcome, hospitable entertainment, and j „ a quantity of these cards are 

royal treatment possible from royal ^ ^ j^ ^^^^ jjj^^ J f^^^, ^..essible; 

hosts m all parts of the kingdom. P^ ^ ^ ^^^ j^^^^^ ^^,^^^ 

A few of the travelers remained a j^, ^j^j^j^ 

week longer than the limit set to the , ^ .u:,.u. o«^fi,^^\.«/e^« ^irrUi^ ,.ro«f 

• -4. «. « ^^^^^u:^ ^^^ ♦! „,^^ he thinks another person might want, 

vis.t to see something more than was ^nd which is not mentioned in the cata- 

possible m the time allowed The . g„ ^ ^ ^ ^„j 

writer wjshes there were t.me and space S' ^j^^^^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

to speak at length of the beauties of ^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^^.^^^ .^ ^^j ^ 

nature, the achievements of art and .^f^g^^es in the catalog which the 

the erreat kindness received in a hurried i.t . i •. 4.- 4. r n :a^ 

visit^ through Ayr and Dumfries, and ^^ranan has not time to fuly provide 

on the trip through the hills and vales. The folk,w.ng form is printed on the 

cities and villages from Giant's Cause- standard size card 
way to Queenstown. Mention if but „ ^^'"'T T^ IVTh 

. y r M. i^ J rxi_r^ •!• H you read something good— save It for Others. 

brief must be made of the Carnegie li- ^.^ „ 

brary at Ayr. where Mr Phillips is ^^t>rary caii-no. 

doing great work. This is the only li- Xuiho v„ame. 
brary seen where all the positions are 

filled by young women. No brighter. :^^^{^' \ 

more alive, attractive, efficient library 

was seen in the entire trip. The Bel- General subject. special subject. 

fast publit library, where Mr Elliott 

has worked up an interested patronage. For library catalog. For member of faculty. 

and where the constant stream of vis- 

itors of all classes, from the barefooted signed by. 

lad of 10 to the fine lady in her carriage 
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Much space is given this month to 
the proceedings ot the Ohio library as- 
sociation. While this material is of 
special interest to Ohio library people, 
it contains much that will be helpful 
to librarians everywhere. Some of the 
papers are presented by those of high 
standing among educators and in the 
library profession, and all speak from 
the personal knowledge of the writers. 
We bespeak a welcome reception of the 
work of the association from our readers. 

Mr. Iles, who has been in Europe for 
some time, sends word of the inaugural 
dinner of the International committee 
on the indexing of scientific literature 
in London, October ii. The meetings 
which followed were full of interest, 
and the probability of active work soon 
is quite good. 

The new century likely will see their 
work fairly begun and doubling, at least, 
the value of scientific literature to stu- 
dents the world over. In the gigantic 
strides which are being made in the 
world of science by investigators, and 
the large measures taken to advance its 



work, the multiplication of museums, 
societies, and periodicals devoted to 
scientific study, there is no hope that 
any student, or indeed any single body 
of students, can keep up with the prog- 
ress made in revealing new standpoints 
of scientific truth. As one scientist 
has aptly said in describing the per- 
plexity of a scientific worker, an in- 
vestigator who is much engaged with 
research can hardly do more as regards 
scientific literature than read what he 
himself writes — soon he will not have 
time to do even that. Under these con- 
ditions no worker can be sure that he is 
not engaged in work that has already 
been done by some one else, and the 
ground which he wishes to reach is al- 
ready occupied by another, or that it 
has been proven untenable by the in- 
vestigations of some one else. The 
preparation of this proposed index will 
in a large measure prevent a great loss 
of scientific labor, and by marking the 
paths already traveled by investigators 
greatly facilitate the work that lies be- 
fore them yet to be done. 

The library world contains no small 
part of the people most interested in 
the proposed work, and the labor of the 
international committee will be watched 
with the greatest appreciation and sym- 
pathy by everyone who understands its 
scope. 

The feeling pretty generally current 
in a majority of the large cities, that 
young people who wish to receive a 
good salary without spending time in 
preparation for it are justified in seek- 
ing places in the library of the town, is 
one which should receive slight en- 
couragement from the library profes- 
sion. Sound doctrine was uttered by 
Mr Davies, of Butte, at the Lakewood 
conference, when he said: 

There should be no disagreement as 
to the desirability of examinations of a 
recognized standard for library assist- 
ants. We claim that library work is 
educational work of the highest order. 
That it requires in everyone engaged 
in it, in any capacity, the highest ob- 
tainable degree of education, as well as 
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of character and adaptability to the 
work. This, however, is far from the 
popular conception. Too often not 
only city councils, but the public in any 
community, and sometimes library 
boards, seem to regard the instruction 
of the people in the use of books as a 
vocation which requires no higher quali- 
fications than would the handling of 
bricks. In many cases when the ne- 
cessity of capacity in the librarian is 
conceded, that of competency in the 
assistant is ignored. If it could be es- 
tablished by law, in every state which 
has libraries, that every person em- 
ployed in a library must hold a certifi- 
cate of a grade not inferior to that re- 
quired for assistants in the high schools, 
it would in the first place vastly increase 
the respect with which the patrons of 
the library regard the assistants, and, 
secondly, it would increase their own 
self-respect, as well as largely increase 
the efficiency of the library, and ulti- 
mately increase the remuneration which 
assistants receive, to say nothing of the 
larger appropriations made, and more 
cheerfully made, for the support of li- 
braries. In our best libraries today the 
qualifications required of assistants are 
as exacting as anything I have indi- 
cated, but the fact is hardly known ex- 
cept to a very limited circle, and the 
moral effect is almost entirely lost. 

A RECENT library report which reached 
our table spoke with some elation of the 
large number of books the library had 
been able to buy during the year by buy- 
ing cheap editions, and some paper 
bound books. This seems hardly a 
proper thing to do. A part of the good 
mission of the book has been destroyed 
when it appears poorly or cheaply 
bound. The personal appearance of 
the book bears a large part in the good 
influence of the book itself. It is with 
books much the same as with people. 
One naturally feels respect for a well 
and attractively dressed individual about 
whom he may know nothing. Further 
acquaintance may dispel this respect 
under some circumstances, but a well- 
dressed person certainly has an advan- 



tage in going among strangers for the 
first time. And the same thing is true 
of a well-bound, well-illustrated, well- 
printed book, made of good paper. Peo- 
ple who buy books for love of them will- 
ingly pay more for such editions, and 
people who take books from a public 
library are toned up by handling such 
books. 

As a matter of economy it does not 
pay to buy cheap editions, as the best 
that is made does not last as long as it 
should, and a book in a cheap binding 
needs rebinding and repair so quickly 
that the actual cost in money is more 
than would be paid for a good binding, 
not counting time, trouble, and extra 
handling — which all mean an actual out- 
lay of money. This is particularly true 
in a library where there are few books, 
and consequently frequent exchange. 

A librarian of a small library ex- 
pressed the following sound doctrine 
on this subject in a recent interview: 
One of the difficulties we have to con- 
tend with is the cheap style in which 
books are gotten up nowadays. You 
might think that we would be glad to 
find books so cheap, as we are thereby 
enabled to add fresh volumes to our 
shelves more frequently, but there is a 
disadvantage also. The books that sell 
low are almost invariably put together 
hastily and with little care, so that they 
are in service but a short time when we 
have to send them to the binder's. 
Now, here is one that cost us a dollar, 
and has been in service only about three 
months, and yet it is ready to fall apart. 
I doubt whether it has been taken out 
twenty times, which would be necessary 
in order to realize what it cost us. Now 
it must go to the binder's, and we will 
have to pay 30 cents, at least, to fix 
it up, so you see it will be some time 
before we get the actual cost out of the 
book. At that rate the library is bound 
to run behind, and has to depend for its 
support largely on the aid of contribu- 
tors independent of book-borrowers. 

It is true economy to buy standard 
editions that will wear, and buy them 
of booksellers who know the business. 
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Library Schools 
The Cleveland summer school in library science 

The Cleveland school differed from 
the other summer schools in that it was 
conducted by a public library, and was 
planned primarily to give an oppor- 
tunity to such of its assistants as could 
avail themselves of it, of a short course 
of systematic and thorough instruction 
in library methods. 

The class was limited to 25 members, 
and 18 of these were assistants, or sub- 
stitutes, in the Cleveland public library. 

The school opened August i and 
closed September 10. During the six 
weeks' session a total of 104 lectures 
were given, and 180 hours were assigned 
for practice work, the greater part of 
the class spending additional time in 
study, so that by careful planning and 
close application considerable ground 
was covered, while every attempt was 
made by careful revision of all practice 
work, etc., to make the instruction as 
thorough as possible in a short course. 

Esther Crawford, the principal in- 
structor, by her thorough-going prepa- 
ration and her careful elucidation of all 
knotty problems would have made her 
lectures in cataloging and classification 
noteworthy in any school, while the 
members of the library staff who as- 
sisted in the instruction did yeoman 
service, both in their lectures and in 
carrying on the regular work of the li- 
brary with the depleted force. 

The work of the class was character- 
ized throughout by an earnestness of 
purpose, which was at the same time a 
credit to the class and an inspiration 
to the lecturers. 

In addition to the work of the regular 
instructors from one to three lectures 
were given by each of the following: 
Dr G. E. Wire, Gertrude E. Woodard, 
Electra C. Doren, R P. Hayes, H. L. 
Elmendorf, May H. Prentice, Charles 
Orr, E. C. Williams, and Julia A. Elliott. 
We might mention perhaps as two ex- 
tremes of the subjects covered. Miss 
Woodard's lectures on binding, illus- 
trated in the library bindery, practical 
and to the point, and Miss Doren'stalk 



on the Library spirit, setting forth the 
ideals of the work with a truth and real- 
ity which made technical knowledge 
and skill stand out in all essentials in 
the reaching of these ideals. 

The members of the class were the 
following: Miss Andres. Mrs Biddle, 
Miss Cogswell, Miss Ingham, Miss Is- 
bister. Miss Jacobs, Miss McDougall. 
Mrs Mueller, Miss Nicholson, Mrs 
Paoli, Miss Power, Miss Rezner, Miss 
Ritter, Miss Rogers, Miss Schwarz, Miss 
Scott. Miss Smith. Miss Sykora, from 
the Cleveland public library; Mrs Col- 
burn, Cleveland; Miss Current, Cleve- 
land; Miss Davis, Wooster, Ohid; Miss 
Doren, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs Erwin, 
Cleveland; Miss Eraser, Fowlerville; 
Miss Whiteman, Cumulative index. 

All of these members completed the 
course. Linda A. Eastman. 

Illinois 

Among the colleges represented this 
year are: Wellesley; Vassar; Knox col- 
lege; University of Illinois; Albany 
normal; Syracuse university; University 
of Upsala. Sweden; Northwestern uni- 
versity; University of Colorado; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Wisconsin nor- 
mal; University of Nebraska; University 
of Michigan; Luther college, Iowa; 
University of Wisconsin; Ohio univer- 
sity; Ohio Female college; Iowa Wes- 
leyan. 

On Thursday, October 13, the Library 
club enjoyed a lecture on Illustration 
and reproduction, given by Prof. F. F. 
Frederick, of the department of Art 
and Design. Prof. Frederick explained 
different methods of illustration em- 
ployed now to so great an extent, and 
showed different samples in various 
stages of development. All in attend- 
ance voted the afternoon one of benefit 
and pleasure. 

A half hour is devoted twice a week 
to physical culture by the library school. 
The class is conducted by Miss Carpen- 
ter, instructor in physical culture and 
Delsarte. Under herdirectiontheschool 
is now preparing to present The Rivals. 
The performance is to be given to the 
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women of the university, and will come 
off soon after the holidays. 

The following are some of the ap- 
pointments of recent graduates: Laura 
Gibbs at the loan desk of the University 
of Illinois library, and Grace Edwards, 
assistant cataloger; Adelaide M. Chase 
with the Hayes, Cooke & Co., of Chi- 
cago; and Nellie E. Parham organizing 
a library at Hoopeston, III. 

A number of the members of the li- 
brary school take part in the weekly 
meetings of the Oratorio, conducted by 
Miss Fernie, of the vocal department. 
Interest and work are accomplishing 
fine results. 

Pratt 

Nineteen students have been received 
for the first year course for 1898-99. 

Four students have registered for 
second year work, as follows: Carrie 
Clifton Dennis, Lincoln, Neb., Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1889-91; Harriet E. 
Hassler, Meadville, Pa., Allegheny col- 
lege. 1895-97; Abbie R. Knapp, Com- 
stock, Mich.; Julia Toombs Rankin, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The entrance examinations for 1899 
will be given June 24, 1899, instead of 
in September. This has reference to 
both the institute and the local library 
examination. If the change proves ad- 
visable the examinations will always 
thereafter be given in June. 

Edith P. Bucknam, '98, has been en- 
gaged during the summer in cataloging 
the pamphlet collection of the Finance 
committee of the Reform club of New 
York City. 

Harriet B. Gooch has been occupied 
during the summer in cataloging a 
pamphlet collection at the Harvard 
university library. 

Louise G. Hinsdale has spent the 
summer in cataloging the public library 
of Lakewood, N. J. 

Anna G. Hubbard has been appointed 
librarian of the State Normal school of 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Harriet McCarty has been engaged 
as assistant at the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg. 



Alice E. Sanborn is engaged on a 
printed catalog of the Aguilar library. 

Elizabeth C. Stevens is about to un- 
dertake the librarianship of The Boys' 
free reading rooms in New York City. 

Miriam S. Draper, '95, late of Pratt 
institute library, has been engaged to 
catalog the library of Antioch college. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Edith Hunt, '95, late of Pratt insti- 
tute library, has been appointed assist- 
ant at the Aguilar library. 



Announcement of Amended Spelling^ 

The department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Associa 
tion, at its meeting in Indianapolis, in 
1897, appointed a committee, consisting 
of Dr Wm. T. Harris, U. S. commissioner 
of education, Washington, D. C; Dr F. 
Louis Soldan, superintendent of schools, 
St Louis, and T. M. Balliet, superin- 
tendent of schools, Springfield, Mass.^ 
to recommend a list of words with sim- 
plified spelling for use in the published 
proceedings of the department. 

The report of the committee was duly 
made and the spelling so authorized was 
used in the published proceedings of the 
meeting of the department held in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., February 22-24, 1898 

At a meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in Washington, D. C, July 
7, 1898, the action of the department of 
Superintendence was approved, and the 
list of words with simplified spelling 
adopted for use in all publications of the 
National Educational Association, as 
follows: 

Program — (programme); tho — 
(though); altho — (although); thoro,— 
(thorough); thorofare — thoroughfare); 
t h r u— ( through ) ; thruout — ( through- 
o u t); catalog— (catalogue) ; prolog — 
(prologue); decalog — (decalogue) ; 
demagog— (demagogue); pedagog — 
(pedagogue.) 

You are invited to extend notice of 
this action and to join in securing the 
general adoption of the suggested 
amendments. Irwin Shepard, 

Secretary N. E. A. 
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Library Meetings 

Georgia— The second annual meeting 
of the State library association met at 
Atlanta October 28, and was opened by 
the president, Miss Wallace. The spe- 
cial points urged by Miss Wallace were, 
proper library legislation, which can 
only come by interest on the part of 
the people and by taking advantage of 
the work done in other states; the need 
of cooperation between the libraries of 
the state, and the special training for 
those who wish to enter the library pro- 
fession. A number of interesting pa- 
pers on the various relations of the 
iibrary^ and its values were read by 
promment people. The meeting was 
an entire success and much good is ex- 
pected to follow it. The officers elected 
for the year are: President, Anne Wal- 
lace, of Atlanta; vice-presidents, Mrs 
M. Wadley, of Augusta; Mrs J. K. Ott- 
ley, of Atlanta; Dr J. H. T. McPherson, 
of Athens; William Harden, of Savan- 
nah ; Mrs Enoch Callaway, of La Grange ; 
Prof. J. R. Moseley, of Macon, and Hon. 
G. Gunby Jordan, of Columbus; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Maj. Charles W. 
Hubner, of Atlanta. 

The Georgia Library commission held 
its first meeting October 28, at Atlanta. 
An organization was perfected. Henry 
C. Peeples was elected chairman, and 
Anne Wallace, secretary. The mem- 
bers of the commission appointed by 
Governor W. Y. Atkinson are, Henry C. 
Peeples, chairman; Anne Wallace, sec- 
retary; Al. C. King, Atlanta; Mrs Nora 
L. Borbrey, Macon; Mrs Eugene Heard, 
Elberton. 

The commission will prepare a bill to 
present to the present session of the 
general assembly of Georgia, looking 
to the bettering of library conditions in 
the state. Anne Wallace. 

Massachusetts.— The annual meeting of 
the library club was held in Boston, 
October 28, with members and dele- 
gates in attendance from many of the 
libraries in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. The sessions were held in 
Channing hall, 25 Beacon st. Alice 



G. Chandler, trustee of the Lancaster 
town library and president of the club, 
presided. Edith D. Fuller, of Cam- 
bridge, read an able paper on Public 
documents in a small library, and how 
to catalog them. She recommended 
that small libraries reject all United 
States reports except those that are of 
especial interest to the section of the 
country where the library is located. 
As a result of the discussion on this 
paper the club will consider the advisa- 
bility of cataloging the special reports 
in the Massachusetts State documents, 
and this may be undertaken with the 
cooperation of the A. L. A. publishing 
section. 

In June was held at West Brookfield 
a meeting of the librarians and library- 
trustees in central Massachusetts, and 
at Springfield, of the librarians of west- 
ern Massachusetts, which resulted in 
the formation of the Bay Path and west- 
ern Massachusetts library clubs, with 
an article in the constitution relating to 
affiliationwith the Massachusetts library 
club. 

The executive committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts library club, which had issued 
the call for the West Brookfield meet- 
ing as an experiment, with a view to 
extending the work of the club among 
the libraries not represented, accord- 
ingly presented for the consideration 
of the club an amendment which would 
provide for the aflliliation of such club, 
as follows: 

Any local library club in the state of 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island desir- 
ing affiliation with the Massachusetts 
library club, may, with the consent of 
the executive committee, be represented 
in the club by one delegate for every 
fifteen members, upon payment of an 
annual assessment of 5 cents for each 
member. A delegate, not a member of 
the Massachusetts library club, shall be 
entitled to a vote while representing 
an affiliated club. 

Then followed reports from the two 
affiliated clubs. 

What is being done by the normal 
schools of this state toward familiariz- 
ing their students with the use of libra- 
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ries and books in school work, was pre- 
sented by a number of speakers. 

M. S. R. James read a paper on the 
People's palace in the East and in Lon- 
don, and told of the excellent work that 
is carried on by this institution. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, W. H. 
Tillinghast, Harvard college; first vice- 
president, J. Lf Harrison, Providence 
athenaeum; second vice-president, E. 
M. Barton, American Antiquarian so- 
ciety; secretary, H. C. Wellman, Brook- 
line public library; recorder, Nina E. 
Browne, Boston; treasurer, Margaret D. 
McGuffey, Boston public library. 

A club pin was adopted. 

New Jersey— The ninth annual meet- 
ing of the State librarians' association 
met at Passaic, October 26. with a large 
attendance. F. P. Hill, of Newark, was 
president. After the opening addresses 
the discussion of the theme selected 
for the meeting. Selection of books for 
a library, was begun. The first paper 
on the subject was by Miss Hitcheler 
of the New York circulating library. 
She advocated that the reading public 
should have what they want, whether 
fiction or other works, but that it ought 
to be given to them in the purest form 
possible. 

Miss Hunt, of Newark, who is con- 
nected with the children's room of the 
public library in that city, read a paper 
on Some means by which children may 
be led to read better books. She advo- 
cated the bulletins of current topics, 
illustrated if possible, and annotated 
card catalogs. But, more than all, she 
dwelt on personal control of the chil- 
dren. 

After Miss Hunt's paper. Miss Haines, 
of the Library journal, read a paper 
entitled, Slum novels and other fiction 
in relation to public libraries. Among 
the slum novels she mentioned Morri- 
son's Child of the Jago, and Tales of 
mean streets, by the same author, as 
the best examples; and Nevenson's 
Slum stories of London, as the medium 
in quality, and Stephen Crane's Mag- 
gie — A girl of the streets, as one of the 



worst. In the last, she said, there is no 
light, no hope, no softening influence. 
She maintained that such novels ought 
not to be admitted into public libraries 
unless there is an ethical reason for 
their existence. 

The assembly was served a luncheon 
at noon through the courtesy of the 
Passaic library. Afterwards a very 
pleasant hour was spent in visiting the 
library. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
discussion of how to improve Sunday- 
school libraries. 

The matter of state documents led to 
quite a discussion, several librarians re- 
ferring to the difficulties they had ex- 
perienced in getting public documents 
from the state house. 

A resolution was passed thanking the 
trustees of the Passaic library for the 
cordial reception and the hospitalities 
which had been extended to the asso- 
ciation. 

The committee on the library com- 
mission reported that they had found 
great interest throughout the state in 
the establishment of new libraries, and 
also a lack of information as to what 
steps were to be taken. The com- 
mittee regretted that no provision had 
been made to carry out the Traveling 
library bill, which had been passed 
through the efforts of the Women's 
clubs at the last session of the legisla- 
ture. 

This committee, whose duties are to 
urge the establishment of a library com- 
mission by the state, and in the mean- 
while to do what they can on the lines 
of a regular commission, was continued 
for another year, and directed by the 
association to cooperate with the Wo- 
men's clubs in carrying out the objects 
of the association. 

Wisconsin— A meeting was held at the 
close of the dedicatory exercises of the 
E. D. Smith library at Menasha, Wis., in 
order to form an association of the li- 
braries of the Fox River Valley. The 
object of the association is to increase 
the friendly interest between the va- 
rious libraries, and for the discussion of 
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the problems and questions that arise 
in library work, and other subjects of 
library interest. F. A. Hutchins was in 
the chair. It was unanimously decided 
by the representatives of the libraries 
present that such an association was 
desirable. A constitution was drawn 
up and adopted, and the following offi- 
cers elected: President, Dr J. T. Reese. 
Appleton; vice president, Mrs A. C. 
Neville, Green Bay; secretary, Agnes 
L. D wight. Appleton; treasurer, Frank 
Hoskins, Fond du Lac. The following 
libraries joined: Oshkosh. Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, De Pere, Menasha, and 
Appleton. Other libraries not repre- 
sented at that time will doubtless be- 
come members of the association. 



A. L. A. meeting for 1899 

A meeting of executive committee 
of A. L. A. was held in Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 26, 1898. In addition to 
the committee. Mr Montgomery, of 
Philadelphia, Miss Wallace, of Atlanta, 
Dr Wire, of Worcester, Mr Bolton, of 
Brookline. Mr Wellman, of Brookline, 
Mrs G. M. Jones, and Mrs H. J. Carr 
were present. 

The following points were developed. 
A. L. A. meeting to be held week be- 
ginning May 8. 1899. Main topics: 
Library extension and Traveling libra- 
ries. Library leagues. Women's clubs. 
Open shelves and Cooperation. Ses- 
sions to be 10:30 a. m. to noon and 3 to 
5:30 p. m. 

A general meeting will be held and 
then break up into sections. One or 
two of these meetings will occur in the 
evening. 

A short program and leave plenty of 
time for discussion and comparison of 
views. One of the evening meetings 
will be a lantern-illustrated one of pict- 
ures of libraries, traveling libraries and 
other phases of library work, held in one 
of the large theaters. 

Large library section, Dr B. C. Stei- 
ner. chairman; Elementary section. Dr 
G. E. Wire, chairman; State and Law 
library section (organized at Worcester), 
Dr Egle, chairman; Trustees' section, 



Dr H. M. Leipziger, chairman; College 
and Reference section. 

An exhibit will be made similar to 
the one at Lakewood. 

Committee on exhibit: Miss Wallace 
and Miss Hazeltine. 

Secretary to make traveling arrange- 
ments. 

Traveling secretaries: G. B. Meleny, 
Chicago; E. E. L. Taylor, Washington; 
F. W. Faxon, Boston; F. P. Hill, N. Y. 

P. D. committee to report on state 
documents. 

Committee to report on formulation 
of credentials and qualifications: Hill, 
Brett, Putnam. 

Committee on revision of constitu- 
tion is to report, in print, three months 
before meeting. 

Committee on Paris exposition li- 
brary exhibit: Andrews. Hutcheson, 
and Mrs'^afrchito.^ . 



A Correction 

In regard to the statement going 
around that Ohio has a senate librarian 
who draws a salary of $7000, State li- 
brarian Galbreath writes as follows: 
There is no senate library in Ohio and 
of course no appropriation for it. We 
have a law library, which is separate 
and distinct from the Ohio State library. 
It is called the Supreme Court law li- 
brary. 

It might be interesting to the read- 
ers of Public Libraries to know that 
since October 12, the date of the Day- 
ton meeting, the State library has sent 
out traveling libraries as follows: 

To woman's clubs 18 

To granges 10 

To schools 24 

To other organizations 20 

Total 72 

Very truly, 

C. B. Galbreath. 



Wanted — A position as cataloger, or 
general assistant in library, by a young 
lady with training, experience, and good 
references. Address S. D., care Pub- 
lic Libraries. 
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Ohio Library Association 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting 

held at the Hotel Beckel, in Dayton, 

October 12-13, 1898 

Officers 

President — Frank Conover, Dayton. 

Vice-presidents— Mrs Frances D. Germain, 
Toledo; Julia Hitchcock, Youngstown; May 
Lowe, Circleville. 

Secretary— Charles Orr, Cleveland. 

Treasurer — Martin Hensel, Columbus. 

Member Executive Board— A. W.Whelpley, 
Cincinnati. 

The first session was opened on Wed- 
nesday, October 12, 9 a. m., at Hotel 
Beckel. 

President Conover called the asso- 
ciation to order and delivered his an- 
nual address, as follows: 

Members of the Ohio library associa- 
tion: On behalf of th^ r^iyton board of 
library trustees, of or librarian and her 
staff, and of all the p pie of Dt ton who 
are interested in library work, I give you 
cordial greeting. Up to this time you 
have convened only in the great cities of 
the state, and you have been brought 
into contact only with the larger li- 
braries, enjoying the advantages of prac- 
tically unlimited financial resources (I 
might qualify that as to Cleveland, I 
believe, this year), and enabled to do 
many good things denied to the libra- 
ries of lesser places. But we felt that 
even in this city the true inspiration ex- 
isted for successful work in your field of 
professional labor. And we are more 
than willing to serve as the intermediate 
station along the path of this associa- 
tion, which is to lead us from a study 
of great metropolitan libraries down, 
or up, to the consideration of the wants 
and demands of the library in the most 
modest community of the state. For 
the best mission of the public library 
lies not necessarily in the big city, and 
its educational force may be expended 
with noble results upon the township, 
the village, the school district, the cross 
roads, the dull and starving town. Of 
the communities in Ohio, some 2,coo 
in number, having a population of 300 
or more, only about 5 per cent have even 
the semblance of a public library. It 
seems to me there is no question but 



that in that field lies the greatest future 
usefulness of the O. L. A., and I want 
to be in and with and of this association 
until the day when it shall go, like an 
invading army, into the byways and 
hedges of Ohio, and shall challenge the 
very public school system itself in the 
measure of its usefulness as a public 
educator. 

As your president this year is neither 
a librarian, nor now even a trustee of 
a library, he has found it somewhat 
difficult to select a subject upon which 
he might talk to you without presump- 
tion However, 1 venture to ask you 
for only a little time to think about the 
right attitude, not of trustee to library, 
not of librarian to trustee, not of any 
one inter-related part of library admin- 
istration to any other part, but of the 
relation of the public library itself to- 
ward the public which it is designed to 
serve, and of the public toward the li- 
brary. 

It is my belief, based upon a number 
of years of experience as a trustee, that 
the chief reason why the library does 
not accomplish greater and better re- 
sults as a factor in popular education 
may be found too often in the passive, 
receptive, waiting attitude of the li- 
brary itself. It lacks initiative move- 
ment, aggression, attack. That is her- 
esy, possibly, uttered in the presence of 
the librarians of Ohio, and each one of 
you will think that it does not apply to 
her library or to his library, but I believe 
that it does in a greater or less degree 
apply to all the libraries of the state. 
The natural tendency of the library is 
to be a waiting and receptive institution. 
You expend thought, study, scientific 
method, organization, system, fine lit- 
erary judgment, upon the interior con- 
dition, but you do not go out upon the 
street, like the runners-in of the Chat- 
ham street clothing store, and entreat 
the public to come in and try your 
wares. There is too much of prepara- 
tion and not enough of execution in 
the activities of the public library. 

I do not mean to assert that this is 
true, to its fullest extent, of all public 
libraries. But when you call that li- 
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brary most progressive which most 
copnpletely abandons the passive con- 
dition for one of aggressive activity 
and importunity, you have conceded 
my point. For, if the library which 
goes out after the public is "progress- 
ive," it must have progressed from a 
state which still envelops its congeners. 

At every meeting of the American 
Library Association, or of this associa- 
tion, in one form or another the ques- 
tion is sure to come up, What is the 
public library for? What is its mission? 
What is its object? You have heard 
the question asked and listened to its 
answer, once and again. But the ques- 
tion must be asked, it must be asked 
often, and it must be answered often, as 
libraries go on, because unless we do 
ask and keep closely before us their 
ultimate aim and object, we are apt to 
be content with what has been accom- 
plished, and to lose our ambition and 
our sense of the necessity for going 
forward. 

And what is the public library for? 

To furnish good literature to the 
public; to give pleasant reading to the 
reader for pleasure; to supply useful 
books to the serious student; to enrich 
seekers in special paths of knowledge 
with the best of science, mechanics, the 
arts, history, travel; to stimulate club 
activities among men and women; and, 
best of all, to become the complement 
of that great educational institution of 
the state — the public school system; 
not merely to supplement it, not to 
stand outside of it, but to become ^ 
component and equally important part 
of the educational activities of the state 
with the public school system. The li- 
brary should be found moving in every 
avenue of human endeavor, pushing, 
compelling, helping. It should count 
largely \n overcoming the powers of 
greed, selfishness, and ignorance. 

It is the experience of all of us, I 
think, an experience of surprise, to find 
ignorance of the true work of the 
library, of its rich contents, its true pos- 
sibilities, among people who are other- 
wise well informed. It has been my 
experience, not once but scores of 



times, that those who are informed 
upon general subjects — young men of 
fair education — come to me and ask^ 
What is in your library? How do we 
get books? They say: We don't like to 
go to the library because we don't know 
how to find what we want; we don't 
know what is there. It was proposed 
to me by an attorney of this city the 
other day, as an entirely original idea 
on this subject, that the trustees ought 
to provide a catalog of the contents ot 
the library! Have we not made the 
mistake of spending too much time and 
labor in preparing catalogs for the use 
of the public, when our real business is 
to prepare a public for the use of the 
catalog? 

How are we to do this work? How 
are we to get at the public? How are 
we to force ourselves upon the people 
so that they cannot ignore the library, 
and so that it will become to the great 
majority of them necessary for their 
daily life? By collecting books merely? 
By adopting scientific methods of clas- 
sification? By exhibiting complete card 
catalogs? By elaborating systems of 
administration? All these things are 
good, and all these things are necessary 
— they are vital in the administration 
and operation of any successful library, 
of any library which has a right to ex- 
ist. Yet thev are but the means to an 
end; and if we consider, when we have 
attained these, that we have come to an 
end, we have lost all the work that has 
gone before. The true work of the li- 
brary is to compel the public, the 
people, to come in, and if they will not 
come in, to go out to them. We think we 
have achieved an important step when 
we have thrown the books open to the 
public. That is a step in the right di- 
rection, but it is not all. If the public 
will not come in to the shelves after 
they are open, we ought to take our 
books out on the sidewalk. The public 
library is simply a convenient center 
from which everything should go out. 
It is not meant to keep the books there 
permanently. If it does that it is a 
failure. So I say, if the public will not 
come in after you have invited them in 
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every possible way, it is your business 
to go out and capture them. There is 
danger that in getting ready to supply 
a want which you know to exist, you 
may forget to convince the people that 
they have wants which it is your mis- 
sion to supply. 

Now, what practical ways are open 
to the library in its real mission of get- 
ting hold of the people? I cannot hope 
to make a suggestion new to any of 
you possibly, because almost every av- 
enue has been tried somewhere, one by 
one library, another by another library, 
not all by any one library; the work is 
too large at this time for any one li- 
brary to attempt it in every direction. 
But they have been tried, sometimes 
with a degree of doubt which insured 
failure, sometimes with a courage which 
brought success. You may say that it 
is difficult to get to the public, to carry 
into practice this theory, which is so 
beautiful as a theory. It is said that 
you may lead a horse to water but can- 
not make him drink. I find fault only 
with the libraries that do not even try to 
lead the horse. 

•In the first place, and the word is fa- 
miliar to you, — Advertise. I am sur- 
prised that the libraries of the state do 
not make larger use of the public press — 
of the newspapers. What do the people 
know in this city, for instance, from one 
year's end to the other, as to the public 
library, as to its contents, as to their 
privileges, except to see published from 
week to week a list of books, of names 
which mean absolutely nothing to the 
ordinary reader? That is practically all 
of the public library advertising that is 
done in the great majority of the cities. 
Isn't that a true charge? I should far 
rather leave the list out altogether and 
have somebody in the public library 
each week fill a column, orahalf column 
in each of the newspapers, with attract- 
ive reviews and explanations of the 
books contained in the library, both the 
new ones and the best of the old. and 
I do not believe there is a progressive 
newspaper in Ohio which would not wel- 
come that to its columns if you would 
furnish it. You must keep your pos- 



sible readers constantly in mind of your 
existence, of your aims and hopes, and 
of their privileges and rights, and you 
must do this in the best ways possible. 

Again, you might storm the churches. 
It seems to me that a systematic effort 
to go into the churches with lists of 
books, even with small and select libra- 
ries, to supplement the Sunday-school 
libraries, would be met with approval by 
the church people themselves. I don't 
know why this is not a large and a per- 
fectly right field for the public library 
to enter upon; and if I am right in 
assuming that there should not be a 
single possible avenue closed to your 
efforts, isn't it possible to placard the 
churches, the Sunday-school library 
room, with the best books of your li- 
brary, to direct attention to them, and 
even to put some of the best of them 
there to use? That may mean a deal of 
hard work, but why cannot it be done? 

You who live in large towns, try the 
factories. If I had my way about it, 
every factory in the city of Dayton 
would have a part of the public library 
within its walls for the use of its em- 
ployes, and I shouldn't be bothered by 
the objection which is raised from time 
to time that a public library has not a 
right to put books into the hands of a 
limited number of persons. I think 
when a factory employs anywhere from 
200 to 1000 men, and you give them 
anywhere from lOO books up, you are 
supplying the public, within the legiti- 
mate purpose of public libraries, and I 
do not see why the library shouldn't go 
into every large factory in Ohio and 
furnish books to the men who will not 
and cannot come to the central build- 
ings. We know that when the factory 
closes at 6 p. m. and the laboring man 
gets home weary from ten hours' toil, 
he is not going to the public library to 
take out books. It is an expense, it is ^ 
a trouble, and he has not the impulse to 
do it. But if the books are taken into 
the factories, if they are where the men 
see them every day as they go to and 
fro, where the working girls see them 
as they go in and out. they will read; 
and if they do not read the books which 
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you send them, they may read some- 
thing immeasurably worse. 

But where is the most inviting field 
for invasion by the public library? 
There is but one answer and you know 
it — all of you. It; is the public school. 
I would, if necessary, abandon every 
other method of reaching the public for 
the purpose of emphasizing and build- 
ing up to the largest extent the work in 
the public schools. There are two or 
three cities in the state that do this now 
upon differing plans. All of them are 
doing good. But what shall we say of 
the large number of libraries of the 
state which do nothing for the public 
schools excepting to supply the school 
children with books as they come to the 
library along with the other patrons — 
the adult patrons? It does seem to me 
that there is your work; that the libra- 
ries of the state should wake up to the 
vital importance of this field of en- 
deavor. It is open, it is ready, and I 
think that there is a growing tendency 
on the part of boards of education, and 
of those in charge of the schools, to en- 
courage practical cooperation between 
these two educational agencies. 

If we don't do these things, what do 
we do with our libraries save make 
them great receptacles of books from 
which we deal out reading to such of 
our constituents and supporters as may 
choose to come and get them ? That is 
the fault, I find, as I have said, with the 
libraries. I do not believe there is a li- 
brarian in the state, who, if empowered 
to do these things, who if able to do 
them, would not gladly enter upon one 
or the other of these avenues of exten- 
sion of the work; but that this fault ex- 
ists with regard to most libraries, not 
only of Ohio, but of other states, I 
believe to be beyond any question. 

Whose is the fault if it is not the fault 
of the librarians? Possibly the fault of 
the public itself; possibly that of the 
intelligent part of the public, which 
should know but which does not know 
what the library is, and what it means 
and the measure of its importance to 
the welfare of the community. 

Let us lay part of the burden upon 



the legislators who are niggardly in 
this state — niggardly towards public li- 
braries. Cleveland itself furnishes an 
example today of a mistaken policy of 
economy and retrenchment, which crip- 
ples the publrc library of that splendid 
city. There isn't a city in Ohio, with 
possibly the exception of Cincinnati, 
which has enough money to run its li- 
brary upon a large basis, and that is the 
fault ultimately of the legislators who 
fail to give us larger appropriations, to 
authorize tax levies more nearly ade- 
quate to our needs. 

But in truth the fault primarily is to 
be laid at the door of the library trustees 
of Ohio — the men who are content to 
administer the library as a matter of 
routine, to lay upon the shoulders of 
the librarian all of the work. She is 
ready to assume every active responsi- 
bility for the betterment of its condi- 
tions, for the advancement of its 
mission. Of course I am not speaking 
of any of the trustees present here, nor 
of the trustees of any of the cities rep- 
resented. But it is the truth that too 
many people, from the legislator to the 
taxpayer, regard the public library as a 
sort of municipal ornament, not to be 
compared in importance with the cre- 
matory. 

The best equipped and most success- 
ful libraries in the state are those whose 
trustees take the greatest degree of per- 
sonal interest in the administration, 
who are oftenest at the library, who are 
most jealous of their rights as trustees, 
who are most watchful of the methods 
of the librarian, who are quix:kest to 
make suggestions and the most careful 
in having them carried out. A trustee 
after a number of years service in a 
public library ought to become almost 
an expert librarian. He is not ex- 
pected to master the Dewey system, 
he is not expected to understand the 
mysteries of call numbers or of clas- 
sification. But he ought to know in 
a general way what these things mean, 
and he ought to know that his library 
is doing the very best, is getting the 
very best, is keeping to the forefront 
in all matters of library administration. 
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I do not believe that there is a city 
in Ohio today which is suffering from 
the lack of library funds which could 
not remedy that defect; which could 
not be released from that condition if 
a systematic attempt were made on the 
part of the trustees to increase the li- 
brary levy. It is my observation that 
there is no tax laid upon the people 
which they pay so cheerfully and with 
so little question as the school tax. 
People do not question the tax burden 
laid upon them for educational pur- 
poses. I doubt whether one taxpayer 
in Dayton out of looo knows what is 
spent in the public library each year, 
or cares, so long as it is understood that 
the library is well and properly man- 
aged. People cheerfully contribute to 
that purpose, and therefore I say when 
it comes to the question of increasing 
your tax levy in towns which suffer from 
limited funds — when it comes to the 
question of increasing that to the point 
where it is possible to do the greatest 
good, a public library will have no pub- 
lic objection, but encouragement; and 
it is the first duty of the board of trus- 
tees of every city which is in that con- 
dition, to go to the legislature and to 
obtain the necessary tax levy. And so 
I believe that after all we may lay the 
responsibility for the library's passive 
attitude, if we may call it that, upon its 
official custodians in the persons of 
the board of trustees, because, as I have 
said before, it is not the fault of the 
many librarians of the state or of the 
country. They show their ambition, 
they show their professional pride, they 
show their desire to advance library in- 
terests, not only by means of meetings 
of this character in the state, but by 
national organization. They show in 
every way that they are alive with the 
true professional spirit; so that if their 
libraries are not doing in any community 
all that they ought to do, it is not just 
to lay it at the door of the librarians. 
So long as there is a remedy, and that 
remedy is purely a financial one, it may 
be attained by official interference, offi- 
cial activity, official interest The ulti- 
mate responsibility is not far to seek. 



And I really believe that nothing better 
can be done by this association than to 
form a Trustees* section, and to get into 
it every trustee in the state of Ohio as 
an active member. Not only that, but 
the trustees should go further. If there 
were any way to make their member- 
ship in this association compulsory, I 
would advocate that. I think that is a 
step beyond us, but we can persuade 
them; and after having gotten them in, 
there should be a policy adopted by 
every library board in the state of Ohio 
'under which the librarian and repre- 
sentatives of the library force should be 
sent to the annual meeting of the Ohio 
library association at the expense of 
the library fund It should be a part of 
the duty of the librarian to attend, and 
she should be fined if she does not. 

This association ought to have 200 
or 300 members instead of 50 or 60. I 
believe, my friends, that the missionary 
work of this association is not so much 
among your books, and not at present 
among the public so much as it is among 
your trustees, and that beginning there 
you will find the solution of the question 
of the situation which I have suggested 
as existing in the libraries of the state, 
namely, that they are not doing the 
active, aggressive, pushing, compelling 
work it is possible for every library to 
do. I thank you. 

On motion, the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting, including 
the secretary's report, was dispensed 
with. 

Reports of committees were then 
called for. Robinson Locke, of the 
committee on legislation, said the com- 
mittee had taken no action and had no 
report to submit. 

Linda A. Eastman, of Cleveland, read 
the report of the committee on library 
extension, as follows: 

Report of the committee on library extension 
Your committee as soon as possible 
after its appointment laid out its work 
along the three following lines: 

I ) The collecting of information in 
regard to library extension in Ohio dur- 
ing the past year. 
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2) The bringing in of new members 
to the O. L. A. 

3) The careful maturing of plans for 
the future work of the committee. 

A circular letter and accompanying 
list of questions was prepared and sent 
out by the committee through its chair- 
man to 105 libraries of the state. There 
were 52 replies received; 27 being from 
public, 16 from college, and 9 from sub- 
scription libraries. These replies, to- 
gether with a careful summary of their 
contents, have been put in shape for 
reference, and are submitted with this 
report. 

From the answers to this circular of 
inquiry, and from various other sources, 
the committee has gleaned the follow- 
ing items of information in regard to 
library extension in the state during the 
past year: 

Libraries have been started at Cosh- 
octon, Lisbon, Logan, Marysville and 
Massillon. The libraries at London, 
Painesville, Pleasant Ridge, and War- 
ren have been reorganized as free pub- 
lic libraries, with their work greatly 
enlarged. Bellefontaine. Cedarville 
college. Delaware, Franklin, Frederick- 
town, Greenfield, Hallsville, Mogadore, 
St Paul, Versailles. Washington Court 
House and Wilmington are reported as 
making the beginnings of a library for 
their respective towns. It is worthy of 
note that of the libraries mentioned 
above, the Lepper library at Lisbon was 
founded on a gift of Si 1,000 from Mrs 
Lepper. of Cleveland, the citizens of 
Lisbon contributing $;ooo for a site on 
which a beautiful new building has 
been erected; and that the McClymonds 
library at Massillon was made possible 
by the gift of gio.ooo, willed by the late 
George Harsh, an endowment of S20- 
000 from J. W. McClymonds, and the 
beautiful home of the late Nahum Rus- 
sel from his two daughters, to be re- 
modeled as a library building. The 
movement which made the library at 
Warren a free public library was started 
by W. E Harmon. C. E. Wood, and C. 
B. Harmon, who offered to give S3000 in 
cash and guaranteed Sioo per year for 
10 years, provided the citizens would 



raise an additional {2000 and pledge 
$100 for 10 years; a bill was then intro- 
duced and passed the state legislature^ 
to provide a tax levy— :this bill is de- 
scribed later in this report as the first 
compulsory library law in Ohio. 

The trustees of the Cincinnati public 
library have reorganized under a new 
law, making them independent of the 
board of education, and making the li- 
brary free to the county by levying a 
tax of three-tenths of a mill on the en- 
tire county. 

The Circleville public library has be- 
gun to reclassify by the Decimal sys- 
tem. 

The Case library of Cleveland has 
greatly strengthened its departments of 
engineering and technical literature. 
It has given a number of interesting 
exhibits on subjects allied to books 
and art. 

The Cleveland public library on Jan- 
uary I moved its West Side branch into 
a beautiful new building; during the 
year the reference library has been re- 
classified and shelf-listed, and a chil- 
dren's room opened. 

The Public school library of Colum- 
bus has established three branch libra- 
ries in school buildings. 

The Dayton public library has put 
current periodicals into circulation, and 
has opened a branch delivery station. 

The Defiance public library invested 
$1000 in books of reference. 

The McWhinney free school library, 
of Greenville, has a new card catalog. 

The Lancaster public^ library has 
moved into a larger and pleasanter 
room and greatly enlarged its work. 

The Mechanical institute library of 
Lebanon gave a course of free lectures 
at the library last wmter with good re- 
sults. 

The London library has introduced 
the Dewey system of classification and 
has opened a reading room containing 
the leading magazines and newspapers. 

The Mt Vernon public library had a 
reference room fitted up, with the result 
of more than doubling the reference 
use of the library. 
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The Painesville public library has a 
beautiful new building nearing com- 
pletion. 

The Sidney public library has added 
about 1200 new books, among them 
some important reference works. The 
library has been reclassified by the 
Decimal system and recataloged. 

The Warder library of Springfield 
has been reclassified by the Decimal 
system and recataloged. A new printed 
finding list is to be issued this fall. 

The I. O. O. F. public library of 
Steubenville has moved into a larger, 
pleasanter room. 

TheToledo public library has planned 
a children's room. 

The Urbana public library has pur- 
chased a new building, which is being 
handsomely fitted up. 

The Wilmington public library has 
opened a reading room. 

The Xenia library has extended the 
hours of opening. 

The Reuben McMillen free public li- 
brary of Youngstown has purchased, 
with funds largely raised by public sub- 
scription, a building which is being re- 
fitted for the library. It has also be- 
gun issuing books to the schools in sets 
of 25, and has printed a little catalog of 
these school libraries. 

Among the college libraries 

The Antioch college library has se- 
cured an appropriation for a new card 
catalog. 

The Denison university library has 
been opened by courtesy to the citizens 
of the town and county as a reference 
library. 

The Hiram college library has a new 
card catalog. 

Ohio university library has allowed 
the women's clubs of the town the use 
of the library. 

Ohio Wesleyan university library has 
moved into a new building, one of the 
finest library buildings in the state, 
and has reclassified the library by the 
Decimal system. 

St Xavier college library of Cincin- 
nati has refitted its reference room with 
modern improvements, added about 



1000 new volumes, and recataloged the 
library. 

Gifts 

Among the notable gifts to Ohio 
libraries during the year are the follow- 
ing: 

Two gifts of between 600 and 70OV. 
to the Antioch college library. 

The public library at Cadiz has had 
$700 left to it by the will of the late 
James Porter of that town. 

$5000 willed by the late F. D Lin- 
coln to the Young men's mercantile li- 
brary of Cincinnati, to be invested and 
the income used for the purchase of 
scientific books. 

A fine marble bust of the late James 
E. Murdock was presented to the Cin- 
cinnati public library by the librarian, 
A. W. Whelpley. 

John D. Rockefeller has given to the 
Cleveland Kindergarten association 
the money to build and endow the Alta 
home, a beautiful social settlement 
building in the Italian settlement in the 
East End; the plans for the building 
include a fine library. 

R. C. Spencer, of Milwaukee, has fur- 
nished the means for sending out trav- 
eling libraries from the Pratt R. Spen- 
cer memorial library of Geneva. 

Lisbon public library received a check 
for Siooo from Senator Hanna. 

The Ohio Wesleyan university li- 
brary of Delaware has received two 
valuable gifts of books (650OV.) 

The Toledo public library has re- 
ceived a gift of about looov. from Rob- 
inson Locke, one of the trustees of the 
library. 

By the will of the late J. R. Brum- 
back, of Toledo. Van Wert has received 
the means for building a new public li- 
brary with all modern appliances. 

Of special interest to all is the growth 
of the traveling libraries sent out from 
the State library; 388 pf these libraries 
have been sent out since Sept. i, 1897, 
of which 1 18 were sent to the granges, 
100 to women's clubs, 89 to schools, 
and 81 to other organizations. An ap- 
propriation of $4000 per year, to be 
used in buying books for these libra- 
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ties for the next two years, was granted 
by the last legislature. This legisla- 
ture also passed the first compulsory 
law for Ohio. It provides that in all 
cities with a population of between 
5000 and 10,000 having already a free 
incorporated library, the local board of 
education must levy a tax of not less 
than three-tenths and not over five- 
tenths of a mill, to be known as a pub- 
lic library fund, and to be paid over 
to the trustees of the library and used 
in the purchase of books or for general 
expenses. 

No review of the library progress of 
the state for the past year would be 
complete without noting the increased 
appreciation of the value of trained 
workers. The Dayton public library 
last June completed the two years' 
training course for its assistants and 
apprentices. Case library, of Cleve- 
land, had a three months* class last 
spring, while six weeks' summer schools 
were conducted at the Ohio state uni- 
versity and at the Cleveland public li- 
brary, and there were also during the 
year a number of students from this 
state attending the various regular li- 
brary schools in the country. Some of 
the new libraries have been organized 
and several old ones reclassified and 
cataloged by experts called in for the 
work. 

The foregoing is but a partial record 
of state growth for the year, but the 
difficulty with which it has been gotten 
together proves the need of some sys- 
tematized plan for obtaining such in- 
formation. 

Your committee has obtained and 
sent to the secretary oyer 100 new 
names of persons not members of the 
O. L. A. who might be interested in 
the association. Twenty-one 'libraries 
have been reported as needing and wel- 
coming help -in the way of suggestions 
as to methods of organization and ad- 
ministration. * 

It has been suggested that this com- 
mittee be empowered to act as an offi- 
cial Bureau of information, to collect 
important statistics, give all possible 
aid in the shape of information needed 



by new libraries, and by libraries which 
have outgrown their old methods, start 
a library interest through local papers, 
in communities now without libraries, 
distribute reports of O. L. A. meetings, 
increase the association membership in 
every possible way, etc. 

If the library extension committee 
is to accomplish any part of this work» 
it is of the utmost importance that it 
should be an active working committee 
during the entire year; its members for 
the coming year should therefore be 
appointed before the adjournment of 
the conference. It would seem wise, 
also, to enlarge the committee by in- 
cluding a member of the State library- 
commission, and the secretary of the 
association, ex-officio. 

In submitting this report and the 
statistics accompanying it, your com- 
mittee WQuld earnestly request that the 
necessary action be taken 

1 ) To provide for the appointment 
of the new committee on library exten- 
sion (and for all other important work- 
ing committees) as soon as possible, 
and before the adjournment of this 
meeting. 

2) To provide for an increase in the 
receipts of the association which will 
admit of an appropriation for this com- 
mittee sufficient to cover the cost of 
printing, stationery, and postage. 

3) To provide for the printing, for 
distribution throughout the state, of 
the proceedings of this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. M. Borrows, ) 

Mrs. O. p. Huggins, > Committee. 
L. A. Eastman, ) 

A. W. Whelpley, Cincinnati. Mr 
Chairman: Everybody who knows Miss 
Eastman would feel that any report that 
would come from her would be not only 
full of information but would be abso- 
lutely correct. I am astonished at the 
range that Miss Eastman has taken with 
this report — the amount of labor it must 
have entailed to collect and adjust all 
of these facts. Personally I wish to 
thank her, and I would like to ask the 
Chair to prut a motion giving her the 
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thanks of this association for the paper. 
Unanimously voted. 

On motion of Mr Orr, the report was 
received and filed. 

Mr Locke suggested that some way 
should be provided by which the infor- 
mation contained in the report could be 
disseminated among the librarians in- 
stead of filing it away. 

The president: Some of us have had 
under discussion the future proceedings 
of this meeting, as to what part shall pos- 
sibly be printed — what reports should 
be printed — what papers, and whether 
it is possible to do it at all. We must 
take some time to discuss that later 
during the business session. 

The members of the committee on 
public documents being absent, that 
report was passed. 

Miss Sherwood, of the committee on 
S S.andY.M.C A. libraries, stated that 
the committee had nothing to report. 

May Prentice, of Cleveland, chair- 
man of committee on library and schools, 
and cooperation with Ohio teachers* as- 
sociation, reported as follows: 

My report is not what I wish it were 
for today. Last June when the teach- 
ers* association met at Put-in-Bay, there 
was a meeting of the Library section 
for the first time in the association, 
at which several papers were given by 
librarians and teachers. The meeting 
was a very profitable one indeed. It 
was a very small one, considering the 
fact that there were about 5C0 people 
in attendance at the teachers' meeting. 
There were, perhaps, 25 present in the 
Library section, and I found afterwards 
that many of the leading teachers pres- 
ent at theassociational meeting had no 
idea what the Library section was; they 
thought it was simply a meeting of 
librarians, didn't understand their con- 
nection with it. We enjoyed the meet- 
ing very much, and we succeeded in get- 
ting one or two things to come to pass 
that seemed worth while. One of them 
was this, that next year, at the meeting 
of the teachers' association, one paper 
from the library section shall be read 
before the general assembly. That is 
an opening wedge. The next thing was 



the appointment of a delegate from that 
association, E. A. Jones, of Massillon, 
who is present today, to come to this 
meeting to find out what you are doing 
here, and find out what you could do to 
help us and what we could do to help 
you. 

I had hoped to be able to make an 
investigation of the state of affairs to 
know what was being done in different 
cities of the state, in different towns 
and townships of the state, between the 
schools and libraries. I have not been 
able to do that. I know only a very few 
places in which I know thoroughly what 
is being done. The trouble seems to be 
the lack of cooperation between the 
libraries and the schools. What is al- 
ways the trouble, therefore, is a per- 
sonal thing — the JFact that too many of 
our teachers — I am speaking upon the 
school side now, are not ready for that 
work; that they know very little about 
juvenile literature; that they are, there- 
fore, not able to choose the books that 
should be used by the children when 
the opportunity is given them to choose 
and to have the books in the schools, 
and they are not able to direct the 
children in their choosing. 

The next thing from the school side 
is that the impression mainly prevails 
among the teachers and among parents 
that time spent in reading, unless it is 
with a certain absolutely definite pur- 
pose, for information on a given subject, 
is waste of time. The correlation still 
holds the field, and there are some 
teachers, I think, who would refuse to 
allow the children to recite the 23d 
Psalm for morning exercise unless they 
were going to have a lesson on sheep 
for that day. 

The next thing is a lack of official 
recognition on the part of school au- 
thorities — the recognition of the value 
of the library to the school and of the 
use which we can make in the schools 
of the books from the libraries. And 
that exists largely because of the two 
points which I have first mentioned — 
the lack of ability on the part of many 
of the teachers to carry on the work 
when they have the opportunity, and 
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the impression that it is waste time to 
read — for a child to read except with a 
definite purpose of information. 

The things that we need to get in are 
two or three in the end that we need 
to work for now. First, in our normal 
schools and in our county institutes, 
in our conventions of teachers, every- 
where where there is to be study by 
the teachers of their work, we should 
have definite teaching along this line. 
And in our normal schools we should 
have a course of instruction in juvenile 
literature; in our county institutes we 
should have a series of lectures in which 
one by somebody competent to give it 
shall be on juvenile literature and on 
the use of books that may be made in 
the schools. And this county institute 
work isn't to have to do only with the 
cities where large numbers of books can 
be put into the schools, but the district 
school, the small school where only a 
few books can be had, or perhaps only 
one book of a certain kind — where du- 
plicate books cannot be had perhaps — 
shall be told how these books can be 
used. 

Another step towards the recognition 
of the value of this work can be gained 
if we can have persistently kept before 
the teachers in the educational journals 
the value of it. You library people who 
know what is being done in different li- 
braries can do that. You can do it from 
your side to quite as good purpose as 
the teachers can do it from theirs. It 
can be done by both sides. 

The average teacher going to the li- 
brary does not know books. A list of 
10 annotated, so she knows which one 
to get, will do better than loo with no 
annotations. 

After all, the thing which we have to 
remember in this, just as we have to re- 
member in every other thing that is 
worth while to push on, is that lo times 
one is lo, and that multiplication goes 
on very rapidly. If you can interest the 
10, they can interest the other tens, and 
it will be but a comparatively short time 
until you get what you want. 

The president strongly urged the or- 
ganization of a trustees* section, and re- 



quested all trustees present to meet at 
the public library at 7:30 Wednesday 
evening to effect such organization. 

The auditing committee reported 
through the chairman. Miss Hoardman, 
that the accounts of the association had 
been gone over and found all right. 

Miss Newton, of the committee on 
necrology, stated that the committee 
had no report to make. 

The president: Is there any general 
business to be introduced? 

Olive Jones, Columbus: In order to 
carry out the second and third objects 
of this association, namely, to encourage 
the establishment of new libraries and 
to increase the usefulness of those al- 
ready established, I beg to offer the 
following resolutions: 

Whereas, the committee on library 
extension has been' appointed with a 
view to carrying out the second and 
third objects of this association, and 

Whereas, this committee's means for 
accomplishing the work assigned to it 
have been insufficient to effect the de- 
sired ends; 

Therefore be it resolved, 

i) That an enlarged committee on 
library extension be forthwith ap- 
pointed, said committee to consist of 
a central committee, of which the sec- 
retary of this association shall be an 
ex officio member, the four remaining 
members to be appointed by the presi- 
dent, as follows: three members from 
the active membership, and the chair- 
man of the Ohio library commission. 
The central committee shall have power 
to select a corresponding member from 
each county in the state. 

2) That appropriation be made from 
the funds of the association for the ex- 
penses of the extension corner, in pub- 
lishing and distributing library propa- 
ganda throughout the state, said appro- 
priation not to exceed one-third the 
annual receipts of the association. 

Mr Whelpley of Cincinnati: I should 
like to see these resolutions go over 
until later in the meeting, to give them 
the consideration that is due them. I 
think we are hardly able to decide just 
now. 
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After some discussion, in which it 
developed that the association has 
more than lOO members, and by mak- 
ing the proper effort the membership 
could be increased to 250 or 300 mem- 
bers, the resolutions went over for 
future consideration. 

Mr Locke: In order to increase the 
list of membership, I am requested to 
introduce this change in the constitu- 
tion: 

i) The class of membership of the 
association be defined as follows: 

a) Active membership— Any person of- 
ficially connected as trustee, librarian, 
or assistant with any public, college, or 
library of the state, shall, upon pay- 
ment of annual fee of 50 cents, be en- 
titled to active membership in the as- 
sociation with right to vote. 

b) Club membership - Any federated 
woman's club of the state shall, on pay- 
ment of annual fee of 50 cents, be en- 
titled to name from its number one 
delegate which shall have all privileges 
of active membership and be entitled 
to vote. 

c) Associate membership — Any person 
not officially connected with any library 
may become an associate member by 
paying an annual fee of $J, but shall 
not be entitled to vote. 

d) Active-associate membership — Any ac- 
tive member of the association may, on 
payment of Si in addition to regular 
fee, become an active-associate mem- 
ber. 

e) Library membership— Any public, col- 
lege, or other library may, on payment 
of $2 annual fees, become a member of 
the association and be entitled to send 
delegate with tull powers of active 
membership. 

2) That the call for next annual meet- 
ing shall include notice of amendments 
to the constitution as follows: Article 
3. Defining membership as outlined 
above. 

E. A. Jones, of Massillon, delegate 
from Ohio teachers' association, ad- 
dressed the association as follows: 

Mr President and members of the 
Ohio library association: 

Perhaps the few words I may have to 



say will come appropriately at this time 
in connection with the report that was 
made by Miss Prentice in referring to 
the cooperation of the libraries and 
the schools of the state. I was elected 
a delegate to this meeting from the 
Ohio state teachers' association, and I 
deem it an honor to represent that body 
on any occasion, and I feel that it is a 
special privilege to be present at the 
meeting of this state library associa- 
tion. 

1 have no instructions whatever. I 
was sent here in order that I might ex- 
press the interest that is felt by the 
educators of the state in this library 
work; also that I might listen to the 
papers and discussions and gather up 
such points as would be helpful and in- 
teresting to the teachers of the state, 
and make a brief report at the time of 
the next meeting. 

I was much pleased with the presi- 
dent's address, and I was glad to hear 
him give such emphasis to the fact that 
the most important field for library 
work is with the public schools of the 
state. Some of you will remember that 
a few years ago Charles Francis Adams, 
jr., at that time a member of the board 
of education of Quincy, Mass., made a 
reportin which he severely criticised the 
public schools. In reference to reading, 
he said in that report, the public schools 
teach the boys and girls the mechanical 
part of reading. They bring them up 
to the great field of literature, the good 
and the bad, and there leave them to 
take their chances, to find their way or 
lose it as the case may be. 

It was felt that it was a just criticism, 
and from that time I think there has 
been more interest on the part of the 
teachers, the educators of the country, 
in introducing the children to the best 
literature. We feel that we have a work 
to do in guiding them in the field where 
they are not acquainted. 

I want just for a moment to say a word 
in regard to one phase of the educa- 
tional work in Ohio, that it seems to 
me must be of interest to this associa- 
tion — that is the reading circle work. 
Seventeen years ago a plan was adopted 
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and the reading circle was organized, 
and there has never been anything in 
the state of Ohio that has worked so 
much good to the teachers, and conse- 

Juently the schools of the state, as the 
>hio teachers' reading circle. It is 
managed by a board of control, consist- 
ing of eight members, two elected an- 
nually by the state association. During 
this past year out of 22,000 teachers in 
the state, we had 6363 who had read the 
work of the circle for the year, and 628 
who received diplomas at the last meet- 
ing, showing that they had read the 
work of four years. 

Then, in connection with thisa pupils* 
circle was organized, which includes the 
third ye'ar in our graded schools. This 
reading runs in three lines, literature 
proper, history and biography, science 
and nature study, three books required. 
Other books are suggested — three 
books are required that are thought to 
be adapted to the third year, and then 
the fourth year, and so on, through the 
high school. A certificate is given to 
any pupil in the third year of any 
school whose teacher will certify that 
he has satisfactorily read those books. 
When he has read the work of the 
four years he receives a diploma with- 
out charge. In the past year 9056 chil- 
dren of the state received certificates 
of having read one year's course, and 
over 700 received diplomas of having 
read the work of four years. 

Here is a field in which the schools 
and libraries come together, and where 
the library can do a great amount of 
good. We hope to make the library 
very useful, not a supplement, as the 
chairman said, but a component part 
of our school system. 

This is an important field of the 
work, and the state library, with the 
new feature that has been adopted, can 
reach the township schools throughout 
the state. I am exceedingly interested 
in this work and am glad to be with 
you, and let me express the hope that 
we may see you all at the next meeting 
of the teachers' association, and I trust 
that at the next meeting of the Ohio 
library association, there will be a larger 



number of teachers present to talk with 
you. 

The next business in order being 
the appointment of a nominating com- 
mittee to suggest names for different 
offices. Miss Newton moved that the 
nominations for officers for the ensuing 
year be made in open session. Motion 
seconded by Dr Whelpley. But after 
a lengthy discussion, the motion- was 
withdrawn, and the president appointed 
the following as the nominating com- 
mittee: Dr Whelpley of Cincinnati, 
Miss Granger of Cleveland, Miss New- 
ton of Portsmouth, Miss Tyler of Cleve- 
land, and Miss Mercer of Mansfield. 

Adjourned to meet at Hotel Beckel 
at 1:15. 

At 1 : 30 the party boarded the street 
cars and were taken out to the Soldiers' 
home, where they were to hold the af- 
ternoon session. 

Aftervisitingthebuildings and flower 
gardens of the Home, the association 
assembled at 3.30 in the hall of the Put- 
nam library of the Home. 

The president: The regular order for 
this afternoon, as you all know from 
the program, is a symposium: Some ob- 
stacles to be overcome in starting and 
managing a small library. The discus- 
sion was to have been opened by Mr 
Ashley of the Morley library, Paines- 
ville. Mr Ashley cannot be here, but 
he has prepared a paper which will be 
presented to the association by Mr 
Hensel, of Columbus. 
Some of the difficulties encountereVl in starting 
a small library 

The initial diflficulty to be encoun- 
tered in starting a small library is the 
difficulty of arousing and maintaining 
an intelligent public interest in the 
enterprise; for without such interest, 
both widely extended and wisely di- 
rected, but little real and permanent 
good can be accomplished. One man 
of wealth can. of course, spend money 
in erecting a fine building, in gathering 
a collection of books, and in establish- 
ing an endowment fund, without the aid 
of others; but such cases are outside 
the view of this paper. We are consid- 
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ering the case of a village where the 
willing and wealthy man has not yet 
appeared. In such a village the found- 
ing of a library must be the result of 
the efforts of many persons acting to- 
gether; a result which I cannot help 
thinking of more value to the commu- 
nity than the splendid benefaction of 
an individual, for those who help them- 
selves must have a deeper interest 
and receive a larger benefit than those 
who simply accept what another has 
provided. "It is better to give than 
receive" is true in the village library, 
where it is better to make your own 
library than to receive it at another's 
hand. 

To secure the interest of the think- 
ing part of the community is the first 
thing to be done. This may seem to be 
an easy thing to do, for a library is 
such a manifest blessing that it needs 
no trumpet. And yet it is not always 
an easy thing to persuade a small com- 
munity that *it is possible to start a 
library in that village through the un- 
aided efforts of the people alone; nor 
is it always possible to sustain and di- 
rect an aroused interest along the best 
channels. 

Once persuade the people that they 
can have a library if they want it, and 
the battle is half won. A collection of 
fifty good books, owned by an associa- 
tion, kept in a private house and loaned 
to members on one stated day in the 
week by the lady of the house, is easily 
within the reach of every neighborhood 
of a dozen houses in any country district 
in the state; and such a little library is an 
infinite advance over no library at all. 
A library of some size is therefore a pos- 
sibility in any village where the people 
want better things than they now have. 
The size of the collection will depend, 
of course, upon the wealth and the 
willingness of the people who support 
it. The starting point, then, is to con- 
evince the intelligent people of the place 
that they can have a library. 

The next step is, of course, the forma- 
tion of some association to own, con- 
trol, and manage the library. And here 
great pains should be taken to make 



the organization truly representative of 
all the best classes. No one whose 
voice is worth hearing should be '^eft 
out in the cold." Your library is estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of reaching 
the minds of as many persons as pos- 
sible. The more engaged in the work the 
larger will be the good accomplished, 
The library may be made the center of 
the best intellectual life of the village 
as no other institution in the village 
can hope to become; but to accomplish 
this result, we must have the cooper- 
ation of all persons who think upon the 
right side of things. First of all we 
must have the sympathy and support 
of the public schools. The library ex- 
ists largely for the benefit of the young; 
its highest work is educational; its most 
lasting effects are to be produced in the 
minds of those who are still in the 
schools. The superintendent, the teach- 
ers, the members of the board of edu- 
cation, should first of all be brought 
into close touch with the project and 
won over to an active part in the work 
of organization. A printed call in the 
village newspaper, inviting all who are 
interested in the formation of a public 
library to attend a meeting for that 
purpose, is by no means enough. The 
school people should be visited person- 
ally and invited and urged if necessary 
to come in. This rib doubt seems like 
an elemental truism. It is indeed ele- 
mental and fundamental, but is a tru- 
ism that has not always been remem- 
bered, and needs to be stated, it seems, 
for cases are not unknown where libra- 
ries have been established without an)*^ 
attempt to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the teachers and others con- 
nected with school work, the result in 
such cases being that the schools have 
derived a minimum of benefit from the 
library, and the library has been de- 
prived of the great advantage of an offi- 
cial recognition on the part of the 
schools. A public library not in close 
touch with the educational work of the 
village is an anachronism today. 

Next, the editor should be made a 
part of the motive power. He can help 
greatly if he becomes actively inter- 
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ested. We shall need the best help the 
paper can give us, and we cannot have 
that until we win the editor himself. 
Then the pastors of all the churches 
are engaged in a work that ought to be 
in harmony with the purposes of a 
library, and they should be all connected 
with the library. They are not likely 
to take hold unanimously unless they 
are especially asked to do so. The 
other professional men should be in- 
duced to join. All persons who have 
libraries of their own will be likely to 
be interested, but the matter should not 
be left to nature and chance. **Go out 
into the highways and compel them to 
come in.'* In a word, all persons in 
the village whose look is up and not 
down, should be given a good opportu- 
nity to attach themselves to the work 
and to help it along. A general invi- 
tation in the newspaper is good, but is 
usually too general to bring the best 
results to pass. 

We must have as many partners as 
possible, if our library is to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
A small clique or clan seeking for a new 
plaything can make a start at a library; 
but too often the tangible effect is as 
small as the exclusive set of the man- 
agers in such cases. Therefore in or- 
ganizing a library association, pains 
must be taken to a>foid the appearance 
of clannishness. If eight out of ten 
trustees are members of one church, 
the other yillage churches are prone to 
"sniff" at the library itself. If the one 
family in the village that of all others 
stands for literary knowledge and cult- 
ure, through the possession of the lar- 
gest collection of books in the town, 
should be overlooked in the entire 
work of starting, that family has some 
justification for saying, They don't 
seem to need us; and perhaps we can 
manage to worry along without them. 
We must remember that the village is 
not the city. City people may, per- 
haps, be able to take a broad view of 
things; but we villagers, having fewer 
interests, are apt to notice quickly and 
remember long the little slights, even 
when they are more apparent than real. 



Having convinced the public that a 
library is a possibility, and having 
aroused interest enough to warrant the 
formation of an association, the money 
question next comes up for attention. 
Experience in the work of raising 
funds for library purposes has not quali- 
fied the writer especially to speak. 
Fortunately our American people are 
trained money raisers. The little church 
in the tiniest hamlet can give practical 
suggestions for finding funds. Mem- 
bership fees, private gifts, public enter- 
tainments and taxation are the main 
lines of attack upon the money ques- 
tion. In establishing a membership fee 
to be paid by all who join the associa- 
tion care must be taken not to put the 
amount too high. If members of the 
association pay say $5 upon joining, it 
is likely that two things will happen: 
i) No matter how clearly the state- 
ment is made, some outsiders are cer- 
tain to get the impression that no one 
can draw books unless he first pays $5. 
It would seem that people prefer to get 
a wrong impression about such things 
if they can get it by any possibility- 
2) The member who has paid $5 is apt 
to think that he has done a good deal 
for the library, and his active support 
stops right there. We need personal 
effort, personal interest, as much as we 
need money. Would not a member- 
ship fee of 81 be better in the end in 
the ordinary village? 

If it is proposed to raise money for 
the library by means of public enter- 
tainments, excellent results can be at- 
tained by starting with the understand- 
ing that there shall be as little expense 
as possible and as large a clear profit. 
The ladies in our churches the country 
over often put more money into their 
entertainments for raising funds than 
they get in return, and if a moderate 
value be set upon their labor, the net 
loss is really great. Lecture courses 
can easily eat up all the profits. The 
writer has had some success in lecture 
courses and other entertainments By 
laying down the rule and sticking to it 
that there shall be no expense bills and 
that the gross receipts shall be all clear 
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profit. For example: in arranging a 
course of lectures for the library, it will 
be usually easy to get speakers from 
within 50 miles who will come for 
nothing in so good a cause, and who 
will give a better entertainment, more 
instructive and more amusing, than 
many high priced speakers whose "lec- 
tures" are all alike. The ordinary vil- 
lage is usually unable to make a lecture 
course profitable if the talent must be 
engaged through a bureau, the speakers 
entertained at the hotel, the regular 
price paid for hall rent, and all other 
expenses paid in cash. The outcome 
will be great experience, but no cash in 
the hands of the committee. Try the 
plan of getting the prominent men in 
the neighboring city to come and give 
a talk for the library *'for the fun of it.'* 
Get the village church to give the use 
of its audience room, the local printer 
to give the advertising, or some good 
citizen to donate it. Get the high school 
boys and girls to canvass the town with 
tickets. The result will be a course of 
pleasant entertainments with a good 
cash balance left for the library. It is 
really as easy to manage a course on 
this plan as upon the other. 

As to taxation, it may be said that if 
the interest is general in the commu- 
nity, it will usually be easy to secure a 
levy for the library. If the existing 
statutes do not empower the local au- 
thorities to lay a tax, our general as- 
sembly is usually ready to pass a law 
permitting a willing community to tax 
itself. If the best people are back of 
the idea, the local member of the legis- 
lature can be easily interested and per- 
suaded to engineer a bill through at the 
next session. In seeking government 
aid, the members of the association may 
feel sure no expenditure from the pub- 
lic treasury is likely to produce more 
lasting, more widespread or more bene- 
ficial effects than the library tax. Next 
to the public schools the library de- 
serves public support. But in attempt- 
ing to secure taxation, it will be seen 
that extreme care in interesting all the 
village is fully justified. If snubs and 
slights, entirely unintentional perhaps. 



have made half the people hostile to 
the library, or at best indifferent, a tax 
cannot always be secured. The insti- 
tution that wishes municipal aid should 
arouse few antagonisms. The library 
cannot have too many friends when it 
goes into the council chamber to ask 
for a levy. 

But taxation should never be the li 
brary's only rod and staff. It is best to 
have a fund for which there is no obli- 
gation to the public as a whole, and 
such a fund is always a possibility. A 
small library entirely supported by the 
efforts of those who use it is better for 
the village than a larger one entirely 
dependent upon public money. If taxa- 
tion is to be sought, it will be an ex- 
cellent thing to be able to say, We have 
done this much ourselves before asking 
for the tax. 

But after all, the supreme difficulty in 
starting a small library is the problem 
of deciding what the library shall con- 
tain — the most difficult problem the 
trustees will ever be called upon to 
settle; for it calls for the best trained 
judgment and experience. The very 
best expert advice is none too good at 
this point in the library's history. If it 
be true that the highest attributes of 
the human mind are best exhibited in 
making choices, what high powers are 
called for in selecting a thousand vol- 
umes from among the millions! Noth- 
ing is easier than to throw away money 
upon good books. If the village library 
can have a thousand dollars for its first 
year's purchases, and can hope for a few 
hundred per year thereafter, what folly 
it would be to purchase the '^transac- 
tions" of any of the learned societies. 
Not a dollar should be spent for books 
too far up in the scale to be appreci- 
ated and used by the great majority. 

What shall we buy for our library? is 
the hard question of questions, and it 
will receive the greatest diversity of 
answers from those most directly con- 
cerned. It should never be settled by 
local authority unaided by outside ad- 
vice, unless the local lights are exceed- 
ingly well trimmed and brightly burn- 
ing. It is always possible to get help 
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from librarians in the cities, men whose 
lives are spent in settling such questions 
every day, and whose enthusiasm in the 
work will always insure a cordial hear- 
ing for the village library. 

The purpose of the village library 
should be as clearly defined as possible 
before any money is spent for books. 
What is the library for? What good is 
it to accomplish? Whom is it to bene- 
fit? A little consideration of these 
questions at the start will pay. No 
village library can afford to provide 
tools for training specialists, nor to fur- 
nish delight for two or three persons 
alone. It exists for the plain people, 
he unlearned as well as the learned, -for 
those who can hope to climb only a 
little ways, rather than for those who 
have arrived at the top. Its contents 
ought to cover in some degree the whole 
range of human interest. It cannot 
offer minute information upon every 
subject, but it can provide some general 
information upon all the principal lines 
of thought. To do this, however, the 
library must be planned from the start, 
not drawn together in accordance 
merely with individual tastes and dis- 
tastes. If the book orders are made up 
just as ideas happen to occur to some 
one, the library will be like Topsy who 
**just growed." Far better to settle first 
of all the questions. What kinds of books 
shall we buy, and what kinds shall we 
let alone? What proportion between 
the various classes of books shall be 
maintained? How many of our looo 
books (if that is the number we can 
hope for) shall be fiction, how many 
history, how many travel? 

The proper proportion to be main- 
tained will vary as the size of the collec- 
tion is larger or smaller. Perhaps in a 
village library fiction might well be al- 
lowed to rise to 25 per cent of the whole 
number, at the expense of some of the 
other classes. And ought not the village 
library to be relatively rich in reference 
books? Perhaps it is true also that 
science moves too rapidly for the vil- 
lage library to give it much space, when 
we consider that today's investigations 
often overturn the scientific certainties 



of yesterday, and that the books are out 
of date before out of press. 

When a decision has been reached as 
to how much of the funds are expended 
on each of the desired classes of books, 
it will not be an unsafe plan to devote 
three-fourths of the funds strictly in 
accordance with the plan, reserving the 
other fourth to be spent in accordance 
with the new light which experience 
will give. Care must be taken also to 
distribute the orders throughout the 
year, rather than to fire one immense 
charge at the public to be followed by 
a painful silence for the rest of the 
year. Some new books every month 
will sustain interest. 

Probably most village librarians have 
but a small voice in the selection of 
books. This would seem not to be alto- 
gether wise. No one knows so well what 
the people are asking for as the librarian . 
And if any judgment has been used in 
the selection of the librarian, the selec- 
tion must have been made because of fit- 
ness for the place; and in that case, why 
should not the board avail itself of the 
librarian's skill, experience, and judg- 
ment in buying books? Probably in the 
majority of cases, it would be unwise to 
entrust this most important work solely 
to the librarian; but to go to the other 
extreme is likely to be even worse. One 
who is not fit to aid in selecting books 
is not fit to be in the position. 

Another difficulty in starting a small 
library grows out of the natural impa- 
tience of the people at the length of 
time required in preparation after the 
new books have come. They can't un- 
derstand why it takes so long **to stick 
a few labels in the books and put them 
on the shelves." The trustees are as- 
sailed a hundred times a day with half 
angry questions as to why the library 
does not open. The danger is that the 
board will try to make some concession 
and vote to open before things are half 
ready, in which event it will be a long 
day before the librarian can catch up 
with the work. There is also the diffi- 
culty of managing and directing all the 
volunteer help at this stage; for interest 
must not be killed and enemies made 
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oy refusing such aid, while it is at the 
same time too true that the benefits of 
accepting it are often a net loss. 

If the new library is really an old one 
reorganized, it is worth considering se- 
riously whether it will not pay to move 
into new quarters at once and thus avoid 
a direct inheritance of evils. Perhaps 
the old library which we are to reform 
and renovate has been a sort of waiting 
room for the country people, a club 
room for the local conversational, or a 
convenient place of rendezvous for the 
bicycle meets of the young persons. 
Then hard is the way of the librarian 
with "ideas," for months to come, and 
he is often tempted to think it would 
be better to vacate the old hive at once, 
and let the old habitues find a closed 
door when they come to eat their lunch 
or nurse the baby. 

The president: Miss Mercer, of Mans- 
field, will now give some advantages of 
having the public library closely con- 
nected with the public schools. 

Should the public library and the 
public school be connected? Yes — 
and No. 

Connected, inasmuch as working to- 
gether, with the same aim and object 
in view; helping each other along all 
lines of improvement; having a clear 
understanding between superintendent 
and librarian, that the one may direct 
teacher and pupil to the library, and 
the. other be furnished and equipped 
with the desired books, both reference 
and general, as well as the cheerful and 
willing disposition to help the seeker 
find the hidden treasure. - 

The library committee should see to 
it that a plentiful supply of supplemen- 
tary histories, books of travel, nature 
readers, etc., are provided for the very 
little folk who ask in such pleading 
tones for, A book to take home, please. 

We have such a demand for books of 
this nature that many times the request 
cannot be granted, and the child must 
sit down, at a table with a dozen com- 
panions, and do the work required. We 
buy largely in this direction for a small 
library, and this year hope to do better 
han ever before, but while work in the 



library is helpful and instructive, and we 
want the children to come in as large 
numbers as possible (we often have 60 
at a time), it is undoubtedly true that if 
the children, most of whom come from 
bookless homes, are allowed to take 
these same books with them the entire 
family is benefited. Father and mother 
become interested and the older chil- 
dren too, many of whom left school and 
began wage earning before this excel- 
lent system of supplementary school 
work was inaugurated. The good ac- 
complished by commencing with the 
youngest pupils, instilling into their 
minds a love of country through the 
many excellent histories for juvenile 
readers; a love of "Nature, dear old 
Mother,** by the charming nature read- 
ers, fascinating as fairy tales, and na- 
tural histories as interesting as Wild 
West stories; a desire to know facts 
concerning our own aod other lands by 
reading such aids to geography as Car- 
penter, King, Coe, Smith, and others 
have prepared for them, is incalculable, 
and if the big brothers and sisters read 
the same books genuine missionary 
work is being done. 

Then for the children of a little larger 
growth school and library can do much 
by working together, teachers sending 
pupils to the library for information to 
be found in book, magazine, or news- 
paper clipping, which she knows is 
ready and waiting for the scholar, be- 
cause she has been in to talk it over 
with the presiding genius of the li- 
brary. And for the senior classes, what 
a wealth of material should be "in 
stock," to use a mercantile phrase, for 
this class of students, purchased in view 
of such demand and with the coopera- 
tion and advice of the heads of the de- 
partments. 

The loaning of mounted pictures is 
one of the best features of helpful co- 
operation. These and many other 
things should be, and in a great many 
places are, done by the public library 
for the school. And as an adjunct to 
the school the library is absolutely nec- 
essary. There should be no conflict 
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between the two; pupils should be en- 
couraged to go to the library. 

In a town it is not necessary for 
books to be sent to the schools and 
given out by the tired teacher. The 
library would lose much of its power if 
this were done. By coming to the li- 
brary a child becomes familiar with its 
workings, learns to use catalog and in- 
dex, finds that certain kinds of books 
are always found in certain places and 
why, knows that the few rules must be 
strictly observed, perfect quiet pre- 
served in reading room, and valuable 
lessons are thus learned. A generation 
of boys and girls will grow up trained 
to associate the library and school and 
ready when the time comes to lend 
voice, and if necessary vote, in favor of 
generous appropriations for library pur- 
poses. 

So for cooperation we say yes. 
School and library should be con- 
nected, but if ft were a question of 
being under the same management we 
should say no, and say it emphatically. 
The library fund is our own, we are free 
to buy books for **all sorts and condi- 
tions of men," women, and children, and 
we like to buy what, when, and where 
we please. There are no poHtical prefer- 
ments to trouble us, while the schools 
are governed largely by politicians with 
axes to grind. A change in the aspect 
of the board of education might mean 
changes in the library force. If school 
funds run low, as sometimes happens 
from various causes, zve should have to 
curtail expenses. 

Then the time it would consume to 
look after us! Why, our board of edu- 
cation have meetings that often last 
past the midnight hour; we hear of fac- 
tions and frictions, and if these gentle- 
men had us to look after, with the 
manifold duties already devolving upon 
them, I fear the library would suffer 
neglect. 

Our trustees meet once a month, the 
meeting lasting as a rule one hour; 
there are no quarrels, at least none that 
reach the librarian's ears. Our wheels 
run smoothly, and while some people 
wonder whether the library is prosper- 



ous, so little being said about it« manage- 
ment, they are of the sort who think un- 
less there be argument nothing is doing^. 
We are glad to say it is not the quiet 
of stagnation, and we keep good-natured 
under foolish criticism, going on in the 
good work pf raising the moral tone of 
the community by offering to every 
class of people books to meet their 
needs. Both school and library are 
working toward the same end. educa- 
tion is carried on in both institutions. 
'Tis cheap and easy to destroy, but to 
help the young soul, add energy, in- 
spire hope and blow the coals into use- 
ful flame, is a task worth all it costs 
of patience and time, whether the work 
is done by teacher or librarian, in school 
or out, under whatever management or 
control. 

The president: We will now hear from 
Miss McElwain of Xenii. Xenia has 
a library which is not supported by tax- 
ation and has no relation to the public 
schools. 

Miss McElwain: The relation of the 
Xenia library to the public schools is 
like our relations at present with Eng- 
land, we are friendly but there is no 
especial treaty exists. We have tried 
all along the line to work with the 
schools, but being supported by sub- 
scription and by ticket holders, we have 
always felt that we owed to them our 
first obligations, and as Mr Ashley said 
in his paper, to supply books for the 
general readers, all the city included 
and also the county. 

We call attention to the use of the 
books in the county schools at the bi- 
monthly meetings which are held in 
Xenia; also at the annual institute they 
have had talks on the library, what it 
supplies and the terms on which they 
can get both; also the superintendent 
of the schools goes around in the dif- 
ferent rooms and talks personally to 
the children. He questions them as to 
what they have read, and calls their at- 
tention to the books they will find there 
on particular topics in whicfi they are 
especially interested, or will be. 

We supply the school children gen- 
eral work in each line as well as we can. 
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The teachers come to the library and 
acquaint themselves with what we have 
there, talk it over, and send the chil- 
dren up, and we have all ready for them 
the books which they want on that par- 
ticular subject; for instance, last week 
the sixth grade teacher wanted all we 
had to illustrate her work on Switzer- 
land. We prepared the books ready 
for the children so at the close of the 
school hour they could come up and 
look over the books, everything we 
had illustrating life in Switzerland, and 
so on through the different topics. We 
have worked with the schools as best 
we could in that way; but we have 
always held, as I said before, that our 
first obligation is to the town at large 
to furnish them their reading, and that 
also it would not be right to take the 
money of these subscribers and ticket 
holders to s' pply a great number of 
duplicates. We have not supplied du- 
plicates to any great extent. Our funds 
would not allow that; and I question 
whether that would be wise in a small 
place, to take these funds for the du- 
plication of books for school work. I 
think that lies particularly with the 
school library itself, and it must work 
out its own salvation so far as possible. 
Mr Orr, on behalf of the Xenia li- 
brary association, extended a very cor- 
dial invitation to the association to visit 
Xenia library at the close of the meet- 
ing. 

Mr Sheldon, Newark: We have noth- 
ing from taxation, but have a special 
endowment, and if you know of any- 
body who has anything to give away, 
we are looking for them. 

The president: Miss Elliott, of Cleve- 
land, will talk on the control of the 
library by the school board and some 
of the objections to that plan. 

Miss Elliott: I wish to present the 
disadvantages pf the government of 
the public library by the school board. 
My experience and observation has 
been that it is probably the worst pos- 
sible government that a library can 
have, to be governed by a school board, 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
the school board changes once a year, 



and it is possible that half of the mem- 
bers are replaced by new ones. In li- 
braries governed by school boards, the 
board usually appoints a committee, 
often of three members, who take the 
immediate management of the library. 
The members of the board of education 
frequently even know so little about 
the library that they only know that 
there is such a place, and frequently 
have never been inside of it, let alone 
knowing anything about the manage- 
ment of it. I know it to be a fact that 
members of the board have been ap- 
pointed as members of the library com- 
mittee without knowing any more about 
it than that there is a public library in 
the city. They came to their work then 
without any knowledge of the library, 
or if they have, it is a very limited 
knowledge. And that isn't the worst 
feature of it. They not only know lit- 
tle of the management of the library 
themselves, but they are not willing, 
frequently, to depend upon the judg- 
ment of the librarian, who has spent 
possibly years in developing and study- 
ing the methods that are already in 
force in the library. They are not only 
not a help to the librarian, but they are 
very much of a drag upon any methods 
that he may have already developed. 
The little knowledge of the committee 
extends to the other members of the 
board, and this is emphasized by the 
fact that the committee, even if they 
become thoroughly in sympathy with 
the library and with library work, are 
obliged to submit all their recommen- 
dations to the board, and they cannot 
carry out any plans without its sanc- 
tion. Possibly the greatest evil is that, 
even if the members of the committee 
become interested and thoroughly alive 
to the interests and needs of the library, 
in all probability the committee will be 
changed every year. I don't think this 
happens very often. I think, as a rule, 
at least one member of the library com- 
mittee is retained on the committee a 
second year, but I have known it to be 
the case where the entire committee 
was changed, and came in new to the 
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work without any previous knowledge 
of library work. 

I think as an instance of the way in 
which this government limits the ii- 
brary will be perhaps shown in the 
selection of books. I know of one in- 
stance in which, of course, the list of 
books not only has to be approved by 
the committee, but frequently has to 
go — of course I am speaking^ from my 
own experience, possibly there are 
others who have had a different expe- 
rience — not only must be approved by 
the committee but must go to the board 
for approval also. And I have known 
of one or two members of a board who 
usually judged of the value of the books 
9 to the 1 ibrary by the price. They would 
favor putting into the library possibly 
10 or 12 volumes of the Elsie Dinsmore 
series, and object to the Standard dic- 
tionary on the ground that it was too 
expensive, and they couldn't afford it. 

I think those are the principal points 
of objection to the government of the 
library by the school board, and I think 
they are of vital importance, and cer- 
tainly sufficient objections to prevent 
any new library starting using that 
method if they can avoid it. 

The president: We should like now 
to hear from anyone present on any 
phase of this subject, either in agree- 
ment or disagreement with the previous 
speakers. Miss Ahern of Chicago is 
an editor, and has opinions on all sub- 
jects, and we should like to know what 
«he thinks. 

Miss Ahern: Mr Chairman, I cannot 
add anything of value to what has al- 
ready been well said. I didn't suppose, 
however, there could be an assembly of 
librarians anywhere that had not al- 
ready been made acquainted with my 
position in regard to the management 
of a library by a school board. I am 
irretrievably and unalterably opposed 
to school boards having anything to do 
with libraries, beyond giving sympa- 
thetic cooperation to the plans, for the 
improvement of the work they have in 
common. A library should have its 
own trustees independent of school 
boards. From a wide field of observa- 



tion I have seen honest and conscien- 
tious friends of both institutions try to 
fill the position of school trustee and 
librar>' trustee at the same time, but I 
never yet have seen a man who made a 
success of looking after his individual, 
private business, and of attending to 
the thousand things that come upon a 
school board, that had any time left to 
do anything for the library. If the man 
is on the school board and on the li- 
brary board at the same time, his work 
for the library will be the smallest 
part of his labor. The objections have 
been very well stated here this after- 
noon. I am only speaking because I 
never allow an occasion to pass without 
putting myself on record as opposed to 
the control of libraries by boards ap- 
pointed primarily for another purpose. 

In my own state — I am speaking now 
of Indiana — we have suffered a lack 
of libraries for nearly 30 years because 
our libraries are under control of school 
boards. With very few exceptions, all 
the libraries of the state are governed 
by school boards; and they are, with a 
few more exceptions, adjuncts to which 
the remnant of time, sympathy, money 
and anything else that is left after the 
schools are provided for. is given. The 
professional librarian, the work of the 
library, and everything connected with 
it, are made secondary to the schools. 

Miss Ahern condemned very strongly 
the opinions of school people who pre- 
sume to think for the librarians, who 
sneer at the idea of trained librarians, 
and who judge the services of librarians 
as on a par with janitors' services. 
She showed that it is just as important 
to have instruction for librarians as it 
is to have special instruction for pri- 
mary teachers and other specialists. 

Mr Hensel: In view of what has 
been said here against school libraries. 
I find that I shall have to say a word 
or two in justification of them — not 
that I do not admit that many of the 
obstacles and many of the difficulties 
that have been given here are true. 
The greatest difficulty of all is the fact 
that the board of education does not 
remain in power long enough, or rather 
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each individual member does not remain 
in power long enough to become thor- 
oughly acquainted either with school 
work or library work, or the two in 
conjunction. They go out long before 
they know what each one needs, what 
•each one does, and what each one should 
do. And while that is true of the mem- 
bers of the boards, it is equally true of 
the library committees 

It is also true that they don't know 
anything about library management 
and methods. One of the members of 
the Columbus board of education when 
speaking of the force in the public li- 
brary, said: What does your force do 
in the morning when there are no books 
to be given out? I said: In the first 
place they must go over the books re- 
turned the day before, and see that they 
are all right and put them in their 
racks. Why, he said. "I can furnish 
you a man for 60 cents to put away 
every book in the library. So he could, 
but the library would have to employ 
a man at $2.50 to find them whenever 
anybody wanted them. 

What we are trying to do in this 
school library is to make not simply 
a school library to take care of the 
schools, but an educational library to 
take care of the child when it leaves 
the schools before receiving a high 
school education. About 90 per cent 
leave the schools before that age, and 
to give them an education based on 
the education they have acquired in the 
schools, and complete it for whatever 
course in life they adopt; that I believe 
is what the educational library should 
do, and therefore the main object of the 
library is not to furnish reading for no 
purpose, but reading fol* a good pur- 
pose, reading to make the children 
grow up into better men and women 
and into better fathers and mothers; 
and above all, to make them useful and 
honorable American citizens, for upon 
that depends the welfare of this coun- 
try and that only. 

The president: We will hear next 
from Miss Granger, of Cleveland, upon 
Some of the factors that enter into the 



selection of books for children too 
young to select for themselves. 

Miss Granger: As surely as it is nec- 
essary that a pilot should know the na- 
ture of his craft, and be familiar with 
the waters in which he sails, just so im- 
portant it is that a children's librarian 
should have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of children's books, and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the nature 
and needs of children. 

The prime factors to be considered in 
choosing books for children who can- 
not choose for themselves, are. in my 
opinion, the mental capacity of the in- 
dividual child, his temperament, and his 
home life and associations. The task 
of assigning books to their respective 
grades must needs be done by those 
who have had large experience in edu- 
cational work. A few lists that are of 
especial value to me are, one prepared 
by Miss Prentice, of the Cleveland nor- 
mal training school, intended to aid 
the third grade teachers; another pre- 
pared by Miss Hewins, of the Hartford 
public library; still another for the 
younger readers, done by Miss Prentice. 
We have several on special subjects 
published by the Milwaukee public li- 
brary, and others prepared by Mrs El- 
mendorf, and published by the Buffalo 
public library,which are especially help- 
ful. 

In a little conversation with a child 
one easily learns what sort of a book will 
interest him most, and, if it be of good 
quality, can safely follow the child's in- 
clination, striving always to follow a 
definite line by remembering or asking 
about the last book read. Sometimes 
the child will tell the story. Encour- 
«^gif^g this as far as our time will admit 
will serve a manifold purpose; it gives 
us the salient characteristies of the 
book as seen by a child, teaches the 
child to accurately express the ideas, 
and fixes in his mind what has been 
gained by its reading. It cultivates in 
us the ability to sympathize with chil- 
dren, and impresses upon us the fact, 
that by reading the young soul is helped 
or hindered. And their undoubting con- 
fidence in our knowledge and wisdom 
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should never be abused by carelessly 
giving a book of questionable value. 
Their faith in us only increases our re- 
sponsibility. 

With the little child much is possi- 
ble. In the beautiful picture books we 
give them pleasant associations with 
the thoughts of a book, teach them to 
become quick of perception and keen 
in observation. But pictures must al- 
ways be of the best, if we would train 
their young minds to purity of thought 
and purpose. 

A child of nervous, restless tempera- 
ment does not need stories of stirring 
adventure, nor pictures of bloodshed 
and ogres; but is appealed to by stories 
of real life in which he can imagine 
himself the hero and actor. These 
should embody lessons of steadfastness 
of purpose, industry, and self-control. 
A child who is slow of movement and 
speech, or of dull mental order, needs 
the stimulus of the story of adventure, 
heroism, courage, and especially those 
that teach the value of promptness of 
action, of men who, by the exercise of 
these qualities, have become great. The 
petted and pampered child is the one 
who needs to be taught unselfishness, 
the value and dignity of work, of the 
rights of others, kindness to animals, 
the beauties of nature, and of the great- 
ness of the universe in which he lives. 
The one who in his efforts to be served 
first and get the best, jostles and pushes 
aside the more timid ones, needs les- 
sons in unselfishness and truthfulness, 
and the timid ones need the books which 
teach of self-respect, courage, and self- 
reliance. 

We need not show our disapproval of 
the boy's literary taste who asks us for 
a story like the life of Jesse James, or 
Deadwood Dick, but show him that we 
really want to give him a book that 
will interest him, following his taste as 
closely as we can, with safety, giving 
him such a story as Jean Valjean. for 
example. We gain his confidence, his 
good opinion of our literary judgment, 
make him our friend, and he will surely 
come again, ask us to select another 



book for him, remarking as did one boy^ 
**That last one was a dandy." 

When a small girl comes to the li- 
brary having in her charge one or twa 
younger brothers or sisters, we need to 
remember that perhaps all the pleasure 
that gets into her little life comes ta 
her through the books she reads, and 
see to it that she gets those that are 
within the range of her comprehension^ 
and give her glimpses of life entirely 
different from her own. To such a 
child the fairy story, well chosen, is a 
great boon. 

We find it hard to believe that the 
influence of most fairy stories is not 
for good, for to many children they 
give their first lessons in the belief in 
an unseen power, and the faith which 
later in life finds higher objects, cen- 
ters itself in childhood upon the fairy 
godmother, and should be sacredly 
ministered to as the basis of all true 
reverence and love. 

This appetite for the marvelous is ia 
almost every child, and must have been 
given to be gratified. "For in wonder 
all knowledge begins," and it is ours to 
direct into right channels; to watch for 
the first manifestations of higher capa- 
bilities, and lead to still higher attain- 
ments. 

The president: If anyone has any 
questions, there is time for them now. 

Miss Jones: I should like to ask Mr 
Hensel about how much money is ap- 
propriated by his school board. 

Mr Hensel: The law allows one-tentb 
of a mill, which at the present valua- 
tion of property amounts to $6300. 
This year the board said the library 
might spend up to $3000, and not to 
exceed it. That is the amount of money 
we have now; that amount of money is 
exclusive of the salaries, for the salaries 
come out of the general fund. The 
S3000 will be used entirely for library 
purposes, for binding, printing, postage, 
and for whatever happens to come in 
in any way, but not for salaries. The 
salaries are provided in the same way 
as for teachers. 

The president stated that the levy for 
Dayton is three-tenths of a mill, which 
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nets about $13,000 a year. They have 
almost doubled the funds of the library 
by getting out from under the control 
of the board of education. The Ji 3,000 
includes salaries and everything. 

At this point Dr Whelpley read the 
report of the nominating committee as 
follows: President, Robinson Locke of 
Toledo; vice-presidents, Olive Jones of 
Columbus, Alice Burrowes of Spring- 
field, Pauline Egerton of Akron; sec- 
retary, Charles Orr of Cleveland; treas- 
urer, Kittie W. Sherwood of Cincinnati; 
Member of executive board. E. C. Will- 
iams of Adelbert college, Cleveland. 

The president gave opportunity for 
other nominations to be made in open 
session, but there being none, the presi- 
dent appointed Mr Hensel to cast the 
ballot, and the nominees were declared 
by the president to be the officers for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr Whelpley: Can we have a word 
from Mr Locke? 

The president: I would be very glad 
indeed if Mr Locke would come for- 
ward and I could introduce him to the 
members of the association. 

The president: Ladies and gentle-, 
men, I take very great pleasure in in- 
troducing Robinson Locke, of Toledo, 
your next president. 

Mr Locke: Mr President and mem- 
bers of the Library association: I want 
to express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the very distinguished honor 
which you have conferred upon me, and 
to assure you that I shall do everything 
which lies in my power to serve the 
best interests of the association, and do 
everything that I can to aid and benefit 
the libraries throughout the state. ^ In 
this connection, perhaps it would not 
be out of place for me to say that the 
city of Toledo, the trustees of the pub- 
lic library and citizens generally, extend 
to you and to this association the most 
cordial and hearty invitation to hold 
your next meeting in that city, assuring 
you that if you do us the honor of going 
there we will do everything that lies in 
our power, and I think its hospitality is 
well known to all of you, to make your 
stay there not only very pleasant and 



agreeable, but I trust very profitable as 
well. 

Dr Whelpley called for Mr Orr. 

Mr Orr: I am secretary. I don't see 
what more I have to ask. I was going 
to decline, but I remembered that in 
the discussion this morning I had said 
that we ought to all be in a receptive 
mood with reference to the offices in 
this association, and be willing to accept 
without seeking. And that is my po- 
sition, and I believe it is that of every- 
one here. I have never detected in any 
of the meetings which I have attended 
any other spirit. 

Dr Whelpley: Now once more. There 
is a little lady that comes from my 
town on that ticket. I know she can 
speak. 

Miss Sherwood: I am sure I am 
obliged for the courtesy extended to 
me, which is a great surprise, and I will 
do my duty if Mr Hensel will tell me 
what to do. And I thank you very 
much indeed for your courtesy. 

The president: The fixing of the next 
meeting place will now be in order. 

Mr Sheldon: I move it be held in 
Toledo. 

Seconded by Mr Hensel. 

Mr Hensel: I want to say that Toledo 
has expected this since last year, and 
comes with another cordial invitation 
this year. But I do want to call the 
attention of the members to one fact, 
and that is that the object of the asso- 
ciation is to plant one library where 
none grew before, and to encourage 
with its aid any struggling library in 
this state which needs it, and for that 
reason we can do no better than to meet 
at some small place one year and then 
go to a large place the following year. 
In that way we strike the small places 
and we learn from the large places, we 
aid the small places and give them en- 
thusiasm. We learn from the large li- 
braries and accomplish the purposes of 
the association. This is the point I 
want to make. If the social pleasures 
and entertainments which we meet in 
the large places are in the way, we want 
the small places to understand that we 
don't need anything of this kind, and 
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that a sandwich and a glass of water 
will be all the association wants, and 
that it will sacrifice everything of this 
kind for the sake of helping libraries. 
I hope the members will take this into 
consideration another year, but 1 hope 
that Toledo will get it this year. 

The motion to hold the meeting of 
next year in Toledo was unanimously 
adopted. 

The president: The Dayton public li- 
brary and museum will be open for in- 
spection at 7:15 this evening, and the 
evening session will begin there at 8:30. 
I think you will find a good deal of 
pleasure in looking through the museum 
on the second floor of the building. It 
is the only institution of that kind main- 
tained in Ohio in connection with a 
library and sustained entirely out of li- 
brary funds and private donations. We 
wish the members to see it and to take 
home with them ideas for similar in- 
stitutions in their own communities. It 
is a wonderful aid to the schools here, 
being very generally used by them; for 
that reason we regard it as a legitimate 
part of our library work. 

On motion of Mr Hensel, the thanks 
of the association were tendered Gover- 
nor Thomas, Miss Brett and others of 
the Soldiers* home, who have arranged 
especially for the use of this room this 
afternoon, and for the band concert. 

Before the regular session in the 
evening a meeting of the library trus- 
tees was held in the rooms of the Day- 
ton public library, and a trustees* sec- 
tion organized, with the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, 
W. L. Crowell, of Toledo; secretary, A. 
Sheldon, of Norwalk; executive com- 
mittee, Dr W. J. Conklin, of Dayton; 
Olive Jones, of Columbus; and E. A. 
Jones, of Massillon. 

The College section of the associa- 
tion met on Thursday afternoon. It 
was necessary for Miss Lewis to leave 
on an early train, and the reading of her 
paper was postponed until the next 
meeting. The discussion of the subject 
of Classification of American history in 
a college library was opened by Mr 
Orr. A paper on the subject, prepared 



by Miss Draper of Antioch college, was 
read by Miss Jones. The discussion 
was very informal, but brought clearly 
to light the fact that there is no printed 
scheme of classification which meets 
the needs of a college or reference li- 
brary. On motion it was resolved that 
the College section of the A. L. A. be 
requested to consider at its next meet- 
ing the quesfion of a classification for 
a college library. 

On motion the secretary was in- 
structed to send to A. S. Root, of Ober- 
lin college, who is spending the year ii> 
study in Germany, the greetings of the 
College section. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Chairman. Charles 
Orr, Case library, Cleveland; secretary^ 
Olive Jones, Ohio state university li- 
brary. 

The evening session of the regular 
association was held at the Dayton pub- 
lic library. ' 

The president: Our program will 
deal from several points of view with 
the subject of the child and the library, 
the relation of the public library to the 
child, and the first paper upon the pro- 
gram will be read by Miss Thomas, 
who was for many years a teacher in 
our high school, and now the principal 
of a private school for boys and girls,, 
whose experience fits her well to talk ta 
us tonight on the subject of The child 
and the story: 

Miss Thomas: Our field of operation 
is small, comparatively, and our chil- 
dren belong for the most part to one 
class. Hence no general deduction can 
be drawn from it. But if this tiny scrap 
of observation is of service to anybody, 
he is welcome to it. 

Our experiment began two years ago 
with the choice of a reader for third 
grade children. It is very easy to be 
dissatisfied with the ordinary text- 
book When the task devolves upon 
you of choosing something. to take its 
place, it is very hard to satisfy your 
conscience. With my primary teacher, 
I have spent hours, running over days 
and weeks, in the search for exactly the 
right thing. The book must be written 
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in good English, it must have literary 
merit; it must not be above the com- 
prehension of a child, and it must not be 
dull; it must not contain too many hard 
words for small, tripping tongues, nor 
obscure figures of speech for straight- 
forward, infant intellects; it must not 
be too long, or the children will weary 
of it; nor too short, or the parents will 
complain of having to buy 'so many 
books. 

We settled at last on Kingsley's Water 
babies. The children enjoyed it greatly, 
but finished it all too soon. Then we 
gave them Kipling's first Jungle book, 
with some uncertainty as to the result. 
I had admired it immensely when I 
read it, but books that grown people 
like the youngsters do not always honor 
with their approval. In this case, how- 
ever, there had been no mistake. The 
whole class delighted in it, and read it 
with great gusto. As part of their daily 
lesson, their teacher required the chil- 
dren to tell portions of the story. She 
had no trouble to get them to respond 
readily and well. 

Miss Thomas gave an account of a 
little girl who repeated the whole story 
in her own words from memory, with 
little apparent effort, before an audience 
of friends. Continuing, she said: 

The power thus to repeat a story with- 
out verbal preparation might have 
seemed at the time the peculiar gift of 
a brilliant child. We were inclined so 
to regard it ourselves, until our second 
experiment last year. 

The reading book chosen in this case 
was the Story of the Rheingold, by 
Anna Chapin. At the close of the year 
two children, a boy and a girl, told 
stories from the Niebelungen Lied, 

[)ausing now and then, while another 
ittle girl from the same class played 
the various motives, from Wagner's 
operas, which are associated with each 
tale. Another child of the same age, 
about ten, told the story of the May- 
flower, while a clever drawing of the 
ship was in process of making on the 
board behind her. All three of these 
recitations were what we call impromptu 
— for lack of a better name — that is, a 



recital of facts without any previous 
intentional memorizing of words. The 
audience in this case numbered over a 
hundred people. One child showed 
traces of embarrassment, but not such as 
to interfere with the success of her per- 
formance. The other two, one a boy, 
one a girl, were entirely undisturbed 
by their conspicuous position and unus- 
ual task. 

I do not think it would have been 
possible to make pupils do work like 
this had they not been interested; and 
herein lies the virtue of the continued, 
or at least somewhat long story in the 
schoolroom, instead of the choppy 
fragments usually served up in readers. 
Nor again could they have done what 
they did had they been harassed by 
interference in the detail, either in mat- 
ter or manner. The sweep of the nar- 
rative was what was desired, and thus 
small crudities of expression were over- 
looked. A brief direction as to posi- 
tion was given in the first place, and 
after that the child was not reminded, 
by any criticism of the teacher, that he 
had a body. Thus left to himself he 
fell into charming, graceful attitudes of 
his own. 

It will be observed that nothing was 
left undone to ensure, for the young 
creature, freedom, and that the result 
was a naturalness which is always 
beauty in any but the most neglected 
childhood. 

The president: Within the past year 
the Dayton public library has succeeded 
in interesting a large number of the 
teachers of Dayton in our work of ex- 
tending the operation of the library out- 
side of this building and carrying it into 
the public schools. We have in use now 
in the schools of Dayton over lOO small 
libraries of selected books, which are 
put into the schoolrooms to be taken 
home from the schoolroom by the chil- 
dren. The teachers that we are able to 
supply with libraries up to this time 
have been aroused to great interest in 
this work, and have cooperated finely 
with the library. 

We have asked some of these young 
ladies to talk to you tonight upon the 
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subject, School libraries, pictures, and 
books as aids in the schoolroom. I 
shall ask Miss Bruce to address you. 

Miss Bruce: I come to you this even- 
ing as the child's representative, to try 
to tell you a few things which the library 
has done for it. Before the opening of 
our school library there were, of course, 
a few parents who were interested in 
their reading, who urged that they read 
good books, and who watched that they 
were suited to their age and experience. 
But the vast majority consisted of two 
classes; first, those who read nothing, 
and, second, those left to their own 
choice among thousands of volumes, 
and fast getting a distaste for all solid 
reading and a love of the harmful and 
wicked. 

At this time there is in circulation in 
our schoolrooms a number of volumes 
equal to half the number of pupils. The 
first thing the books were brought to the 
child. To the child that was fondof read- 
ing, that had always lived at such a dis- 
tance from the library as not to be able 
to avail himself of its facilities, this was 
no small consideration. The child that 
read absolutely nothing, realized for the 
first time that there was an utterly un- 
explored world before him, and his 
curiosity bade him enter. The child of 
another class, always used to bad liter- 
ature, needs for his tastes and tenden- 
cies, just a book which will appeal to 
him and meet his needs, and which will 
touch him as surely as the dime novel 
to which he was accustomed. Ask him 
to note the difference. After awhile 
there will come a sensibility — he will 
become capable of judging, and after 
awhile there will grow up in his heart 
a pure literary taste, a love of good 
books. I have found this to be the 
case almost invariably. You will prob- 
ably think this too optimistic of me, 
yet I have noticed where I have gone 
over several of the books with chil- 
dren in this way, that invariably they 
preferred the good, and only resorted 
to the bad when the supply of the good 
was exhausted It is when all the books 
are taken out that the great temptation 
comes to the child. 



Our school library influences against 
crime — directly, by keeping the child 
at home; indirectly, by the forming of 
pure character and loftier ideas. While 
this is going on, necessarily, the confi- 
dential communication of the child with 
the teacher is increased. You can learn 
more of a child's real inneriife by a ten 
minutes* conversation with him about 
the book^he has read, than by anything 
I have ever found. He feels for the 
time being that he is on an equality 
with you; he is discussing something 
of which you both know a certain 
amount, and in his judgment there is 
very little difference. 

And through the child, you reach the 
parent. The average hard-working par- 
ent would greatly prefer having an in- 
teresting book brought home to having 
to walk two miles after a hard day's labor 
to get one. And so the library reaches 
the home and has a refining influence 
there, making the family higher, better, 
and purer for its use. 

There is an education alone for the 
child in the care of the books. I like 
very much the idea of the pupil libra- 
rian. In our school when a child wishes 
to take out a book, he goes to the pupil 
librarian, gives him a piece of paper on 
which is written the title of the book, 
his name, and the date of its withdrawal, 
and waits until the pupil librarian has 
put a slip in the back of the book, on 
which is marked the date when the 
book is to be returned to the school- 
room. When the book is returned, the 
same process is gone through with, the 
slip being removed by the librarian. 
This is done with no apparent oversight 
on the part of the teacher, and it is very 
rare to have a library book overdrawn. 
The children feel that they are respon- 
sible for the books. They feel that the 
books are theirs, and that it is a matter 
of honor that they should take good 
care of them, and that they should re- 
turn them at the proper time. This 
teaches them self-dependence, a proper 
care of the use of books, and probably 
more system than many of them ever 
get in their homes. 

Two results we notice especially in 
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school are, first, the familiarity in the 
use of language. They become accus- 
tomed to new words, and when they 
meet them in their reading they are not 
absolutely a new quantity, and they 
have a certain new power of guessing at 
their meaning. Second, their desire for 
general information. The child has 
probably been reading a story of Eu- 
rope or Asia; it comes up in the geog- 
raphy lesson. He wants to compare 
the knowledge previously gained with 
what he is getting now. He realizes 
his position in the outside world; he 
realizes his obligation to his fellow-man 
as he never realized it before. And 
thus we leave him better mentally and 
morally from the use of the library. 

Thus if we lead our pupils to form a 
love for really good literature, surely 
one of the grand aims of our public 
school system has been accomplished, 
and the school library is a potent factor 
in the accomplishment of this end. 

The president: On another phase of 
the same subject, we shall have the 
pleasure of listening to Miss Hall. 

Miss Hall: Education is not informa- 
tion taken in from without, but the open- 
ing of the soul to a knowledge of it- 
self and the world without. Education 
extends through our entire lives, and 
greater minds by their pens must guide 
our own to a fuller knowledge. 

A most wise choice of books must as- 
sist those young people who never can 
become students, for through their 
reading they gain their ideas of the 
world — of right and wrong — and so 
their lives are molded. 

Many thinkers believe children will 
get all they need from text-books, and 
their own choice at the public library. 
They get infinitely viOY^'E than they need. 
Publishing houses are issuing vast addi- 
tions tcf juvenile literature to a large 
extent absolutely valueless. Some are 
vicious, but the majority merely noth- 
ing — as deficient in bad points as in 
good, and being harmful in stimulating 
no ambition and in ruining a taste for 
healthful literature. 

By no means are all books written for 
children pernicious. Numbers of them 



teach their elders beautiful lessons, but 
there seems no reason why young peo- 
ple need a peculiar literature when they 
can be led to understand and appreciate 
much of the best that has been written 
without aspiring to Emerson or Carlyle. 

Another type that harms is the goody- 
good book, whose moral is most invari- 
ably lost, and whose exaggerated plot 
amounts to the veriest trash, illy-dis- 
guised by repentances and reformations. 

Then the low, vulgar stories will fas- 
cinate and demoralize as long as they 
are published and put in the way of the 
impressionable. They cannot be left to 
their own resources with impunity. 
Quoting Miss Burt, The theory that 
rosebushes will take from any soil only 
what will strengthen the rosebush, is 
generous and beautiful, and would be 
fruitful if children were only rosebushes. 
But if there is any poison ivy tendency 
in a child, it will take up that which 
will nourish the poison ivy, if it is there 
for him to take up. Let us not have it 
there for him to take up, and let us pa- 
tiently endeavor to crush the poison ivy 
.tendency, and make rosebushes of the 
children. 

Certainly by our discretion in choos- 
ing for them we should bring some light 
and truth into their little lives, by mak- 
ing them the lovers of good authors, so 
as to be brought gradually to form the 
highest ideals, and so to strengthen and 
develop into valuable members of the 
community. 

Difficulties arise to be surmounted, 
for children there are who naturally 
shun books, and it is hard to bring them 
under their influence. They dislike and 
fear they are going to have some lesson 
or moral thrust upon them, so some tact 
must be exercised, and devices con- 
ceived to reach this class. 

Beautiful books, well illustrated and 
tastefully bound, always attract chil- 
dren. 

Even if the books in the schoolroom 
are not read, by constant handling the 
pupils become familiar with them; and 
that is a step, for at some later time 
this may come back to them and be of 
some benefit. 
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Good books are avoided if the type 
is small or paper poor. So why cannot 
these points be considered in selecting 
books if they influence the child? 

Where books fail, their illustrations 
and all good pictures can help us in 
their stead. Art is like sunshine in a 
schoolroom, and in these days good 
pictures should be on the walls. 

Inexpensive photographs, and still 
cheaper printsi of the old masters are 
published, which are admirable for class 
study. With but little trouble a good 
scrapbook can be made. It is most 
fascinating work, and I am sure will 
prove invaluable in the schoolroom. 
The stories the pictures tell, their artists. 
and the galleries in which the original 
paintings are hung is such intelligence 
as will always be a delight to anyone. 
One would be surprised to find how 
soon the pictures become known and 
appreciated, and what keen joy the chil- 
dren feel in seeing again, maybe in a 
book or in a store window, a picture 
they have learned to know and to ad- 
mire; they have met and recognized an 
old friend. 

In the same way we can bring to them 
art in sculpture, for good plaster work 
makes that feasible. These things are 
not lost to the little people, and are de- 
sirable if they uplift for only the time 
being, for if these times are repeated a 
habit will be formed. 

Young people do not always have the 
credit due them. In my schoolroom 
we have a small plaster cast of the head 
of Venus. One of the teachers admired 
it, but thought it wasted on the pupils. 
I questioned them, asking if any saw 
no beauty in it. Naturally they think it 
expedient to agree with their teacher, 
and no one answered. I explained all 
people did not admire it, and that I was 
only curious to know how they felt about 
it, and urged them to be quite honest. 
One bold boy then acknowledged he 
did not like the head, and so encouraged 
one other to disapprove. Expecting to 
have them joined by one of the most 
uncouth boys of the class, I insulted 
him by asking if he, too, felt so. His 



reply was emphatic: No ma'am; I think 
it's pretty. 

Unfortunately it is in but little ways, 
very little ways, we see our efforts to 
cheer their dingy lives are at all fruit- 
ful; but when we forget, there may be 
gratitude in some heart for a lesson 
taught. 

Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song from beginnine to end, 
I found again in the heart ofa friend. 

Miss Hall was followed by Miss 
Crowell, another teacher in the Dayton 
public schools, who gave a very inter- 
esting account of how the school li- 
brary is used in the schoolroom as fol- 
lows: 

The public library sets aside a col- 
lection of books for the schools, which 
do not circulate only through the 
schools under the direction of the 
teacher for the school year The charg- 
ing and return of the book by the pu- 
pils is taken care of by a pupil librarian. 
Only half as many books as pupils are 
obtainable on account of lack of ma- 
terial at the library, so the books are 
given out as a kind of prize to the best 
workers first and the others afterwards. 
Splendid results are achieved by this 
close oversight by the teachers of the 
outside reading of the pupils. 

Miss Crowell was followed by Miss 
Prentice of Cleveland, who gave one 
of the most enjoyable discussions of 
the meeting. Miss Prentice's paper was 
entitled Reading without tears; books 
for very little children. It was partly a 
written paper and partly a talk. The 
title is borrowed from a quaint book, 
published a half century ago, the pur- 
pose of whose author was to make 
reading easy and delightful to the 
little learner. 

The paper dealt at some length with 
the permanence and the importance of 
extremely early impressions, presenting 
very briefly Dr Louis Waldstein's theory 
of the conscious and the subconscious 
self. The part played by the picture 
book in shaping the sub-conscious self 
was given especial prominence, and an 
attempt made to show the harm of the 
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horrible in picture books, and to urge 
thoughtful consideration of the books 
to be placed in baby's hands A num- 
ber of picture books were analyzed and 
either criticised or commended. 

Humor, in what it consists, and what 
form of real humor is appreciated by 
children, and wholesome in its effect 
upon them, was discussed. Miss Pren- 
tice illustrated this part of her subject 
by large water-color reproductions of 
pictures from various picture books. 

The paper closed with a plea for the 
fairy story, and a plea for the cultural 
value of much reading which the child 
does not thoroughly understand. Miss 
Prentice said : To ask the child to tell it 
as a proof of its value to him, is often 
as if you should be asked to tell it 
when you have been deeply moved by 
fine music. 

Miss Eastman next gave a very in- 
teresting address as follows on 

The children's room and the children's 
librarian 

In the planning of a new library build- 
ing, or the remodeling of an old one, 
there is no department to which I should 
give more thought in the working out 
of the details than in the children's de- 
partment, in order to best adapt the ar- 
rangement to its use. 

Its location in the building is the first 
matter for consideration. It should be 
easy of access from the main entrance, 
or, better still, have an entrance of its 
own directly from the outside, in order 
that the noise of the children may not 
become a disturbing element in the cor- 
ridors and in other parts of the library. 
It would seem desirable, also, for many 
reasons, to have the children's depart- 
ment not too far removed from the main 
circulating department. 

The children's department in a large 
library should contain at least two large 
rooms, one for the reading and refer- 
ence room, the other for the circulating 
books. The rooms should be light, 
bright and cheery, as daintily artistic 
and as immaculately clean as it is possi- 
ble to make and keep them. Wall cases 
seem best for the shelving of the books. 



low enough for the children to reach 
the shelves easily. These low cases 
also allow wall space above for pictures^ 
and plenty of this is desirable. A chil- 
dren's room cannot have too many pic- 
tures, nor any which are too fine for it; 
choose for it pictures which are fine, 
and pictures which '*tell a story." Pro- 
vide, also, plenty of space for bulletins, 
for the picture bulletins have become 
an imporant factor in the direction of 
the children's reading. One enthusias- 
tic children's librarian wrote me recently 
that her new **burlap walls, admitting 
any number of thumb-tacks" were the 
delight of her heart. There should be 
reading tables and rubber-tipped chairs^ 
low ones for the little children; and 
wherever there is space for them, the 
long, low seats, in which children de- 
light to snuggle down so comfortably 
As to the arrangement of the books^ 
I should divide them into three distinct 
classes for children of different ages: 

1 ) The picture books for the very lit- 
tle ones, arranged alphabetically. 

2) The books for children from seven 
to ten or twelve years of age. While 
these books should be classified for the 
cataloging, I should place them on the 
shelves in one simple alphabetical list 
by authors, mixing the fiction, history^ 
travel, poetry, etc., just as they might 
happen to come in this arrangement. 
I believe this would lead the children 
to a more varied choice in their readings 
and that they would thus read and en- 
joy biography, history, natural science, 
etc., before they learned to distinguish 
them from stories, whereas by the clas- 
sified arrangement they would choose 
their reading much more often from 
the one class only. 

3) The books for boys and girls from 
ten or twelve years of age to fifteen or 
sixteen. These should be arranged on 
the shelves regularly according to class 
number, in order that the children may 
become acquainted with the classifica- 
tion and arrangement, learn to select 
their books intelligently, and be pre- 
pared to graduate from here into the 
adult library. 

Where it is possible to duplicate the 
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simple and more common, reference 
books in the juvenile department, these 
should form a fourth class. Then there 
should be all of the good juvenile peri- 
odicals, with some of the best illustrated 
papers, such as Harper's weekly, for the 
reading room. 

With many libraries a children's de- 
partment on such a scale is an impossi- 
bility; but if you cannot give two rooms 
to the children give them one, and if 
you cannot do that, at least give them 
a corner and a table which they can 
feel belongs to them; and if you can- 
not give them a special, assistant, set 
apart an hour or two each day when the 
children shall receive the first consider- 
ation — establish this as a custom, and 
both adults and children will be better 
served. 

Whatever one's specialty in library 
work may be, however far removed 
from the work with the children, it is 
well to understand something of the 
principles which underlie this founda- 
tion work with the childreh. 

It is only recently that these princi- 
ples have begun to shape themselves 
with any definiteness; the children's de- 
partment, as a fully equipped miniature 
library, and the children's librarian, as 
a specialist bringing natural fitness and 
special preparation to her work, are es- 
sentially the product of today; but they 
have come to stay, and they open to 
the child-lover, and the educator who 
works better outside than inside of the 
schoolroom limits, a field enticing in- 
deed, and promising rich results. It is 
to the pioneers in this field, the earnest 
young women who are now doing care- 
ful experimental work, and giving seri- 
ous study to the problems that arise — it 
is to them that the children's depart- 
ments of the future will be most indebted 
for perfected methods. 

The library must supplement the in- 
fluence of the schools, of the home, and 
of the church; with some children it 
must even take the place of these other 
influences, and on its own account it 
must be a source of pleasure and an in- 
tellectual stimulus. If it is to accom- 
plish all or any great part of this, not 



only for one, but for thousands of chil- 
dren, what serious thought and labor 
must go to its accomplishment! The 
children's librarian stands very close to 
the mother and the teacher in the power 
she can wield over the lives of the little 
ones. No one who lacks either the abil- 
ity or desire to put herself into sympa- 
thetic touch with child-life should ever 
be assigned to work in the juvenile de- 
partment, and the assistant who avow- 
edly dislikes children, or who "has no 
patience with them," will work disastrous 
results if allowed to serve these little 
ones with an unwilling spirit — sheshould 
be relegated to some department of the 
library to which the sunshine of child- 
hood can never penetrate, and kept 
there. 

I would name the following requisites 
for the successful accomplishment of 
the juvenile work: 

1 ) Love for children. 

This being given, the way is open for 
intimate knowledge and understanding 
of them, which are likewise essential. 

2) Knowledge of children's books. 
This is imperative if one is to give the 

right book to a child at the right time. 
Familiarity with the titles and with the 
outsides of the books is not enough, nor 
is it sufficient to know that a certain book 
is recommended in all of the best lists of 
children's books. A child will often re- 
fuse to take what has been recommended 
to him as a good book, when, if he be 
told some graphic incident in it, or have 
some interesting bit pointed out or read 
to him, he will bear it off as a prize; 
with it, too, he will carry away an added 
respect for, and sense of comradeship 
with, the assistant, who "knows a good 
thing when she sees it," and he will 
come to her for advice and consultation 
about his books the next time and the 
next, and so long thereafter as she can 
hold his confidence. 

Carefully prepared lists are most val- 
uable in directing your attention to the 
best books, but after your notice has 
been called to them read them, form 
your own judgment on them, and if you 
recommend them, at least know why. 
What? some one asks, attempt to read 
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all of the best children's books? Yes, 
read them, and do more than that with 
some; the children's classics, the books 
which no child can grow up without 
reading and not be the poorer, with 
these one should be so familiar as to be 
able to quote from them or turn instantly 
to the most fascinating passages — they 
should form a constant part of her stock 
in trade. Other books one could not 
spend so much time on, nor is it neces- 
sary — the critical ability to go through 
a book quickly and catch the salient 
points in style, treatment and subject 
matter, is as essential for the children's 
librarian as for anyone who has to do 
with many books, and it therefore be- 
hooves her to cultivate what I once 
heard called the sixth sense, the book 
sense. 

3) Knowledge of library methods. 
In any work, interest and enthusiasm 

go a great way, but they can never 
wholly take the place of accurate tech- 
nical knowledge of the best ways of do- 
ing things. The more general knowl- 
edge of library work and methods one 
can bring to the children's department, 
the better it will be both for the work 
and for the worker; and given these 
methods, one must have ability to fit 
them to the conditions and to the pecul- 
iar needs to be accomplished, or, where 
they will not fit, to modify them or orig- 
inate new ones which arc better for the 
work in hand. 

4) A thorough knowledge of the 
course of study of the public schools. 

This is very necessary in order to in- 
telligently supplement the work of the 
schools. A child comes wanting infor- 
mation on some subject upon which his 
ideas are exceedingly vague; for in- 
stance, he wants something about the 
mayor — what, he cannot tell you, but 
he was sent by his teacher to look up 
something about the mayor. You ask 
him what grade he is in, and he tells 
you the fourth. Your familiarity with 
the course of study should give you the 
clue at once, for the fourth grade topics 
in conduct and government include les- 
sons on the city government, with its 
principal departments and officers, so 



you will look up, if you have not al- 
ready done so, an outline of municipa 
government describing the position and 
duties of the mayor, which will be with- 
in the comprehension of the child. It 
should not happen that a dozen children 
ask for Little white lily, and be turned 
away without it, before it is discovered 
to be a poem by George Mac Donald 
which the third grade children are given 
to read. 

This course of study the children's 
librarian should — not eat and sleep with 
exactly, but verily live and work with; 
it is one of her most valuable tools, and 
she should keep it not only within reach, 
at her finger's end, but as much as pos- 
sible at her tongue's end, keeping pace 
with the assignment of work in the dif- 
ferent grades and studies from month 
to month, and from week to week. She 
should know beforehand when a cer- 
tain subject will be taken up by a cer- 
tain grade, and have all available mate- 
rial looked up and ready, and new books 
bought if they will be needed and can 
be had — not wait until several hundred 
children come upon her for some sub- 
ject on which a frantic search discloses 
the fact that the library contains not a 
thing suitable for their use, and then 
ask that books be bought, which, of 
course, come in after the demand is 
over, and stand idle upon the shelves 
for a whole year, taking the place of 
just so many more new books on sub- 
jects which will be needed later. 

The course of study, too, will furnish 
more useful hints for bulletins, exhibi- 
tions, reading-lists, and other forms of 
advertising, than can come from any 
other source; and not only in supple- 
menting the school work, but also in 
directing the children in their general 
reading, is an intimate knowledge of 
the course of study an invaluable aid, 
as it gives you the unit of measurement 
for any child which enables you to cor- 
relate his reading along certain lines to 
that which has gone before, and to that 
which is to follow. 

5) A knowledge of the principles of 
psychology and of education. 

I have placed last the requisite which 
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I feel sure some theorists, at least, 
would place first, because I believe that, 
as a rule, it will come last in point of 
time, and will be worked up to through 
the preceding stages of the develop- 
ment of the children's librarian; but her 
work will not be grounded upon a firm 
foundation until she has consciously- 
mastered these principles, and clearly 
outlined her own work, this new work 
of the book, in perfect harmony with 
them. 

There are many features of the chil- 
dren's work which I should like to 
dwell upon in detail, but I can do no 
more than mention a few of them. One 
of these is the Library league, with its 
threefold object of training the chil- 
dren in the proper care of books, of 
serving as an advertising medium for 
the library among the children them- 
selves, and of furnishing a means of 
directing the reading of hundreds of 
children who cannot be reached indi- 
vidually. The possibilities of the league 
are beyond anything we have been able 
♦ to realize. 

Another thing is the necessity of 
guarding against letting children read 
too.much, or too entirely along one line. 
There is a habit of reading along lines 
which deaden, instead of stimulating, 
thought, and the habit, if carried to 
excess, becomes a mental dissipation 
which is utterly reprehensible; but the 
pathway to this habit is entered upon 
so innocently and unconsciously by the 
story-loving child that he (perhaps 
more often she) must be guided very 
tenderly and wisely past its dangers; 
the library which ignores this necessity 
may have much harm laid at its doors. 

The importance of providing, either 
in the school or the library, for sys- 
tematic instruction in the use of books 
was emphasized in the report of the 
Library section of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Washington this 
summer; it is a necessity which must be 
met somewhere and somehow. 

Of one more thing I should speak be- 
cause of its provision for the children.— 
the expansion of the library ideal; riot 
so many years ago branch libraries and 



traveling libraries were unknown; now 
we feel that one library is not enough 
for a large city; it must have branch 
libraries and delivery stations to take 
the books to the people, while traveling 
libraries carry them into the scattered 
districts in the country. For the future, 
we have visions of a system of libraries 
so complete that in no town or country 
district ot the state will a little child be 
deprived of the pleasure of good books; 
and wherever it is possible to put a live, 
warm-hearted, sympathetic and child- 
loving woman as the medium between 
the library and the child, it will be done. 

Library work in its entirety offers 
much play for the missionary spirit, but 
nowhere else in its whole range is there 
such a labor of love as is hers who tries 
to bring the children early to their herit- 
age in the beautiful world of books. 

After a few words from Pres. Con- 
over, thanking the Dayton friends for 
their presence, the meeting adjourned. 

The session opened Thursday morn- 
ing with an increased attendance and 
interest. President Conover, after a few 
announcements, called for the business 
of the day. 

On motion of Mr Crowell of Toledo, 
a vote of thanks was extended by the 
association to the City railway com- 
pany and the Oakwoods railway com- 
pany, which kindly furnished transporta- 
tion to the Soldiers' home and to 
The National Cash register company's 
works. 

The special order for the time being 
the resolutions offered as to the exten- 
sion committee, Miss Jones moved that 
the three members of the extension 
committee to be appointed from the 
membership by the president be elected 
for one. two, and three years, and that 
the chairman of the State library com- 
mission be a member. 

A vote being taken upon this part 
of the resolution, as amended, it was 
adopted. 

On motion the matter of amount to 
be expended by this committee was 
left to the discretion of the executive 
committee, and the second resolution 
as thus amended was then adopted. 
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Mr Galbreath: One matter under con- 
sideration yesterday was the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of this asso- 
ciation. It is a matter 1 am sure in 
which all of the members are deeply 
interested, and it has been a matter of 
some concern as to how this should be 
accomplished. It seems now that we 
have the opportunity to solve this ques- 
tion very satisfactorily. 

I understand that Public Libraries, 
printed in Chicago — Miss Ahem is the 
representative of that organ here, I be- 
lieve — that Public Libraries will pub- 
lish the proceedings of the meetings if 
we will furnish the copy, and that they 
will publish material at other times 
through the year as the association may 
desire. I therefore move you that in 
view of this we make Public Libra- 
ries the official organ of this associa- 
tion. 

Mr Locke: It affords me very great, 
pleasure, indee/J, to second the motion 
of Mr Galbreath, and I think by having 
official representation in this way we 
will do the libraries of Ohio good, and 
give us a means of extending our work. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr Orr, by a vote of 
thanks the association recognized the 
very complete and beautiful arrange- 
ments for the reception at the public 
library, which arrangements were in 
charge of Miss Crawford and her as- 
sistants. 

The president then introduced Mr 
Bonebrake, public school commissioner 
of Ohio, who spoke as follows: 

The last thing that I expected to do 
when I came over to Dayton was to 
make a speech. I scarcely know what 
I ought to say in connection with the 
work of the libraries in the schools. 
There is so much to be said. Formerly, 
in teaching, the three R's were the limit. 
Formerly in our work, and in many 
places, the same obtains today; it was 
the thought that if a boy brought a book 
to schoolhe was to be punished, discip- 
lined, certainly not to be allowed to read 
the book in the school. Now it is the 
quite common practice to allow the boy 
to read the book in school, to look at 



the pictures, indeed to make pictures. 
In a corresponding way, instead of dis- 
couraging the child to read in school, it 
is now the quite common practice to 
encourage the child in reading. So we 
live today in a new condition, when the 
course of study is much larger than it 
formerly was; now our school course is 
distended almost too much, if anything. 

And yet I doubt whether the day will 
ever come when in the schools there 
will be too much good reading. A 
school reader rightly constructed is in- 
tended to appeal to the child in every 
way — its descriptive powers, poetry, 
sentiment, literature. A good system 
of school readers is intended to reach 
every side of the child's nature, and 
the school readers that have stood long 
the test have been strong in the selec- 
tion of good material. 

We have reached a new day in the 
matter of school management, when the 
public school is reaching out to have a 
dozen books in the schoolroom, forty 
books, a hundred books, or a public li- 
brary in the town. And you, as libra- 
rians, have a large work to do to make 
the books serviceable to the children. 
Unquestionably there is a large work 
for the teachers, and they must suggest, 
they must direct, they must give the 
children the spirit, the desire, the am- 
bition to read books, love books, make 
books companions with and of them- 
selves. And so it occurs to me that the 
teacher and the librarian join hands in 
this great work. I know they do, where 
each is trying to do his duty. 

I scarcely know what good legislation 
would be needed in Ohio to make the 
library more serviceable. 

I scarcely know also what we need in 
the way of special legislation for the 
school board We now have power to 
levy the money, buy books, and estab- 
lish libraries. 

Ohio is peculiarly a state where every- 
body can do as he pleases. Some one 
said some time ago. The Ohio idea was 
that every man had an idea of his own 
and that he liked his idea first-rate. 
Our legislation rests very loosely upon 
us — permissive legislation is quite a 
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common thing. I don't know that oc- 
casionally it is now time we shall say 
thou shalt not. 

It seems to me that you, as librarians, 
should study the reading circle move- 
ment in this state and should give it 
every help you can. It seems to me it is 
very valuable. It is not perfect, but it is 
an attempt, and just as the Federation 
of women's clubs, and the Chautauqua 
movement, and all these other move- 
ments for extension of good work that 
have done work among the adults. It 
seems to me that it is a good thing to 
encourage the Pupils' reading circle in 
Ohio; so I will ask you to give it your 
help and encouragement, that you en- 
courage the teachers and encourage the 
pupils, and in that way Ohio will be 
what it has been for years, conspicuous 
in the eyes of the nation. I believe 
the old public library of years ago made 
the strong men who ruled this state and 
who were strong and mighty in the af- 
fairs of the nation. I believe all that 
company that were conspicuous in the 
years prior to the civil war were in a 
measure the products of the old public 
libraries and the state libraries and the 
private libraries of that early day. 

If the public school library and the 
teacher, the public library, and the col- 
lege library as well, all unite, it does 
seem to me that Ohio will be rendered 
more conspicuous in the future than it 
has been in the past. 

The president: From a neighboring 
county comes to us this morning also a 
gentleman, whom I am sure you will all 
be glad to hear, the Hon. J. H. Mc- 
Grew of Springfield, formerly a mem- 
ber of the legislature, but now enter- 
ing upon library work as the chairman 
of the Ohio library commission. I am 
very glad to introduce to you the chair- 
man of that commission. 

Mr McGrew: It is certainly very 
proper that I should express my thanks 
at the compliment of being asked to 
speak to you. In addition to that I feel 
gratified that you have paid me that 
compliment. I came here today prin- 
cipally because I wanted to meet the 
people of the library work of Ohio. It 



was utterly a new field to me, until I 
became acquainted with Prof. Galbreath 
and Miss Boardmanat the State library 
of Ohip. I was without any knowledge 
or information as to libraries or library 
work, I having been engaged in the prac- 
tice of my profession. 

I came here because I hoped to hear 
the paper that would be read by our 
former associate, Mr Hayes, and I came 
here as a member of this commission, 
because I felt an interest in this library 
work and in a small way wanted to be 
identified with it. Seriously, I am very 
much pleased to be here because you 
are engaged in a work so fitly described 
by Mr Bonebrake. What a wonderful 
field that of books is — to be engaged in 
a work of making books, and distribu- 
ting books that shall meet the disposi- 
tions and inclinations of all this grow- 
ing generation of boys and girls, and 
direct their minds and conduct in the 
proper direction. Take ♦the child that 
loves to-read the books that are pleas- 
ant and delightful for children, and fur- 
nish to it those books that are proper, 
and it will lead it to honor and love 
them; and then to provide for the other 
mind that is more mature and loves the 
more serious things in life, provide it 
with the material that will build up the 
mind and make a good man or woman. 
Where is there a greater work than that 
on earth? 

I don't know of what use I can be on 
this committee to which you propose to 
add me. What I can do I will do. I 
feel complimented in being permitted 
to say these few words to you. 

On the suggestion of Miss Eastman 
and Mr Orr, Mr Porter, of the library 
board of Cincinnati, gave a full descrip- 
tion of the fine piece of sculpture by 
Ezekiel, representing James E. Mur- 
dock, a man who for years stood close to 
the hearts of the people of Cincinnati, 
and who in death still is remembered. 
This bust was presented to the library 
of Cincinnati by Dr Whelpley, the li- 
brarian, who was a very warm friend of 
Mr Murdock. 

The president: We will now hear 
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from Mr Locke upon the duty of the 
trustee to the library. 

Mr Locke: The trouble, it seems to 
me, with the average trustee of the li- 
brary, is that he regards his duty simply 
in the light of business transactions. 
He comes to the library building, the 
room in which the meeting is held, we 
will say once a month, on the occasion 
of the monthly meeting. The time is 
spent in listening to reports, in the au- 
diting of bills, and possibly some little 
discussion regarding the conduct of af- 
fairs by the librarians and their assist- 
ants. That, it seems to me, is not broad 
enough. It does not cover the entire 
scope of the duty of the trustee. Of 
course there are trustees who enter into 
the work and into the support of the 
work with their whole heart, but not as 
a general thing. They owe it to them- 
selves, they owe it to their library, and 
especially to their librarian, to devote 
more time and more attention to the 
internal work of the library. I don't 
think it is sufficient for them to know 
that so many hundreds of dollars are 
being expended each month for the 
purchase of books. Unfortunately that 
matter is too often referred to a com- 
mittee in the board, and that commit- 
tee deputes the actual work to some 
one member; that one member makes 
the purchase and says to the other 
members of the committee, I have 
spent so much money for so many vol- 
umes, and the other members attach 
their signatures to the report, which is 
handed in to the board and it passes all 
right. But it is not all right. It seems 
to me that the committee, each indi- 
vidual, should take a personal interest 
in the selection of the books, and that 
the librarians may be assisted in their 
work of giving the public the very best 
and very latest to be obtained, be- 
cause the great thing in any library I 
find, and I think you will all bear me out 
in the statement, is in keeping the 
shelves filled with the latest publica- 
tions in all the various branches, and 
no one man, I care not how much heart 
he has in the association or in the li- 
brary, can possibly keep that up. He 



must have and should have the hearty 
cooperation of the other members of 
the committee, and in fact the coopera- 
tion of every member of the 'board. 
And I hope that the formation of the 
Trustees' section of this association, 
which was organized last night, will 
tend to arouse a greater interest in the 
minds of the trustees in the actual work- 
ings of the library, so that they will not 
be content with attending the monthly 
meetings and going through with the 
ordinary meeting in doing perfunctory 
matter. 

Miss Burrowes, of Springfield, spoke 
in high commendation of the interest 
shown by the trustees of. the library 
with which she is connected. 

Mr Jones urged the importance of 
the regularity of attendance upon the 
part of library trustees. He believes 
the success of the library depends very 
largely upon the personal interest mani- 
fested by the individual trustees. The 
trustees of his place, Massillon, are alive 
to the good work. 

Mr Sheldon urged that during the 
year the trustees of the different libra- 
ries throughout the state should report 
to the committee of the Trustees sec- 
tion any questions which they desire 
discussed at the next meeting. He be- 
lieved he had been greatly benefited 
by attending the meeting, and spoke 
strongly in favor of legislation for the 
library extension work. 

Mr Porter, of Cincinnati, described 
quite minutely the workings of the li- 
brary of Cincinnati under the new law 
applicable to . that place, and highly 
commended the idea of taking the li- 
brary out of the hands of the politicians 
and of putting it into the hands of 
boards composed of men specially 
adapted to the work. 

Miss King, of the Xenia library 
board, stated that their board held meet- 
ings on the first Monday of every month, 
and at those meetings they select the 
books. They add books to the library 
every month. A tablet is kept in the 
library for any suggestions by the pa- 
trons of any books they would like, and 
these are considered by the board. A 
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large number of requests for books 
come from the country. 

Mr Bonebrake: The matter of library 
extension to the county has come up a 
number of times. Mr Galbreath has 
given the matter some thought. I would 
like to know what he thinks of having 
a county library. 

Mr Galbreath: I think the plan is a 
very practical one. It is what we are 
attempting to do from the center. It 
is one of the purposes of the state li- 
brary board when they set out to en- 
courage the establishment of libraries 
where they did not already exist. That 
of course would apply to towns and 
townships and school districts, and any 
portion of the state where libraries do 
not already exist. Now if a levy could 
be made from the county, those libra- 
ries could be distributed to the various 
districts of the county with very little 
or no expense to the persons receiving 
the libraries, that is, no more than what 
they pay in the way of taxes. The 
people from different districts and sec- 
tions of the county have business at the. 
county scat. They could come there 
and take with them their traveling li- 
braries to the various school districts 
of the county. I think it would be very 
practical and I should be very glad to 
see legislation encouraging this work. 
I have no doubt whatever that such 
legislation can be secured. 

The president: It should be the per- 
missive form, for there are many libra- 
ries that are already doing all they can 
manage in the cities, and it would crip- 
ple them to undertake county work. 

Miss McCracken of the Xenia board 
asked for information as to whether, in 
case the next census showed such a 
population in Xenia as would place 
them in a higher grade, whether or not 
that would affect their rights under the 
law passed February 14 of this year. 
The president replied that the city did 
not advance to a higher grade simply 
by having sufficient population, but it 
has to take action in order to do so. 

Mr Galbreath stated that the law re- 
ferred to as passed in February last re- 
ferred to the Warren library associa- 



tion, and that he would like to hear 
from the representative of that associa- 
tion as to that law. 

Mrs Woodford of Warren: I am very 
glad to say a word. It has been a 
great boon to us. Our trustees spent 
a great deal of time in fixing our library 
so it couldn't go into the hands of the 
politicians. I think they have suc- 
ceeded admirably. I want to give the 
trustees credit, for I know all of them 
spent a great many hours in laying this 
plan. The library had been kept up 
by subscription for some years at a dol- 
lar a year, and what we could do in 
the way of entertainment. They still 
wanted to keep up the same old asso- 
ciation and have it supported by taxa- 
tion, and we didn't wish to have the 
board of education have any say about 
it except simply they should turn the 
money over to our association. They 
had this faw which has been spoken of 
passed, in that cities of a certain size, 
the library association of a free library 
upon application to the school board, 
the school board must appropriate not 
less than three-tenths of a mill for each 
year and they may appropriate five- 
tenths. This library association, while 
it was still a subscription library, ap- 
pointed a commission who should se- 
lect sixty residents of the town, and of 
course some of our very best people 
were put on the committee. The mem- 
berships are not transferable, can't be 
inherited, but when the person dies or 
leaves a certificate, the association it- 
self selects the successor, so nobody 
can vote on it except the association, 
and we are very sure there never will 
be more than three or four to be se- 
lected in a year, and we feel that it 
can't possibly get into the hands of the 
politicians or degenerate. 

Mr Galbreath advised a very careful 
reading of the Warren law before any 
other county would try to take advan- 
tage of its features without special leg- 
islation for their particular counties. 

The president: The question is 
whether the law at the time it was 
passed applied to the cities then of 
that class, or to any cities that might 
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in the future become of that class. 

The president called attention to the 
fact that Mr Bonebrake in his forth- 
coming report would incorporate the 
library laws of Ohio, and also decisions 
under them. Also that Mr Galbreath 
had informed him that by the latter 
part of this month a complete copy of 
the library laws can be had by apply- 
ing to him at Columbus. 

Miss Jones: I move that the matter 
of library extension by means of what 
may be termed the county plan be 
referred to the committee on legisla- 
tion, with the request that the members 
give it their special attention during 
the year, and report at the next meeting 
of the Ohio Library association such a 
measure as in their judgment will best 
meet the wants of the state in that re- 
spect. 

Seconded by Mr Sheldon and Mr 
Brett. 

Mr Brett: In seconding that motion, 
I want to add a word or two with re- 
gard to it. It seems to me that there 
has been no subject brought before the 
meeting during this session of greater 
importance than the extension of the 
work of the library through the county, 
through the rural districts of the state 
either by the county or some other 
method. There is certainly no experi- 
ment in library extension of greater in- 
terest than that now being tried in Cin- 
cinnati. It is certainly in accord with 
the library spirit. It is an exceedingly 
generous thing to do on the part of the 
people of Cincinnati, who were instru- 
mental in working up the legislation 
and are undertaking the work. As we 
look over the tax duplicate and com- 
pare the part which belongs to the city 
and that which belongs to the outlying 
district, it seems to me very clear that 
the city is not only placing at the serv- 
ice of the county the valuable library 
which is already collected, but it is un- 
dertaking to send books to the outlying 
districts in which the cost must be rela- 
tively much greater than the cost of 
distributing books in the city. It is an 
experiment which I am sure all of us 
•will watch with very great interest, and 



it may result that it is exactly the very 
best way to do it. I am sure we all hope 
it will prove to be so. 

I am glad to have this motion made, 
and I hope it will prevail because I be- 
lieve the matter is worthy of the care- 
ful consideration of the association in 
order that if it should lead to the asso- 
ciation making some recommendation 
for legislation to the next legislature, 
that recommendation may be very care- 
fully considered. 

I think we should consider whether 
the county is the better unit to under- 
take the extension of the use of the li- 
brary into the rural districts, or whether 
possibly the state may be the better 
unit to extend and render more effective 
by providing more ample means for 
the work which is already being done 
by the state library as a center. I am 
not prepared to express an opinion on 
that subject. I think it is something to 
be studied carefully. 

Mr Galbreath: It seems to me these 
two methods of book distribution will 
simply supplement each other. Some 
counties will adopt the county plan, and 
to those counties which do not avail 
themselves of county legislation we 
can continue to send books. We can 
aid them just as we are doing now. 
Perhaps it will leave us with greater 
means to aid those counties which have 
not already availed themselves of the 
proposed county plan. They will not 
interfere at all. One will simply sup- 
plement the other. The counties will 
carry on locally what we are attempting 
to do now on the part of the State li- 
brary. 

I wish to say a word in regard to the 
success of that movement. We have 
sent out in the year a little over 400 of 
these traveling libraries to different 
parts of the state, and that means about 
12,000 books, and how often each vol- 
ume has circulated I am not able to say. 
Our work virtually began in July a year 
ago, and I think we had sent out prior 
to that 20, and since that we have sent 
out 373 of these traveling libraries, and 
that shows the rapid increase of the de- 
mand for the books, and one encourag- 
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ing thing about it is that when one li- 
brary is returned another is ordered, 
showing that they find it useful and are 
pleased with the plan, and we have 
scores of very encouraging letters that 
come from the communities where these 
are used. I find that where the town- 
ship organization of the township high 
school exists, it helps greatly in our 
work. The superintendent of the town- 
ship sends for a library for each sub- 
district, and in that way we can send a 
library to each district, and we send to 
the central authority and he distributes 
them and is responsible for their return. 

This year we have made up a number 
of libraries from the books recom- 
mended by the Ohio Teachers* reading 
circle for the pupils, and have sent them 
to the rural districts, and the teachers 
seem very much pleased to get them. 

The legislature did very well for us 
last year, the first legislature with which 
I have come in contact, and I have a 
very high opinion of the statesmen who 
assemble in Columbus notwithstanding 
what I have heard in regard to them. 
Now, what did the legislature do for 
the State library. We have a law orig- 
inally suggested by Mr Hayes, for pub- 
lic documents to be distributed through 
the State library. This came up at a 
meeting of the State library commission 
and they directed me to outline a bill, 
and had me introduce it in the legisla- 
ture, which I did, and Senator Miller 
of Licking county introduced the 
measure and it passed without any op- 
position. That gives us 200 copies of 
each of the state publications through 
the State library, and makes it possible 
for us to draw through requisition others 
for distribution throughout the state. 

They recommended $4000 for the use 
of the traveling library, but $3500 of 
that will be spent in books. We will 
not need to spend more than $500 for 
additional help in getting these books 
in shape in addition to our regular help 
in the library. I am satisfied the legis- 
lature would not have objected if it had 
been four times that much. It was one 
of the little items of the appropriation, 
and it is about all we can handle with 



our little force for the coming years^ 
and I think with that we will be able to 
supply all the demands on the State li- 
brary. We are increasing the number 
of traveling libraries in communities; 
it has drawn on our books and we shall 
recommend the county plan which will 
supplement our work. As I said before^ 
it was our work in the outset to encour- 
age other means of distribution in coun- 
ties and towns throughout the state. 

The president: I want to ask you for 
a few minutes to hear from one of our 
Dayton trustees, who was a teacher part 
of his life, engaged in Y. M. C. A. work 
for many years, and is now interested 
in the educational work of the National 
cash register company. I make this 
introduction will know that he 

knows What "* "^ing about. Mr 

Shuey. 

E. L. Shu' ly experience as a 

trustee is not i»c irly so extended as my 
experience with trustees. I can speak 
simply from some knowledge and some 
observation and little experience. It 
is very evident that this company is 
thoroughly interested in the question of 
library extension, much more interested 
than they are in the general duties of 
trustees, which I believe is the subject 
under discussion. 

There is one line of library extension 
suggests itself to me since I have been 
sitting here which has not been touched. 
That is, how best to interest the work- 
ing men of the city in that class of read- 
ing which will help them in their every- 
day business. 

I have had some experience in that 
direction in the last few years. We 
have outside of our city library a little 
collection of 500 technical books, pre- 
sented by a few manufacturers of the 
city to the educational department of the 
Y. M. C. A. They are open to working 
men especially. I think they are the 
best thing for young people in Dayton 
without any question. And they have 
come to be used, by constant encour- 
agement and reference to the particular 
books, by teachers in day and night 
schools, by foremen in the factories, by 
architects, builders, working people all 
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over the city. A catalog of that library is 
found in every factory and shop, almost, 
in the city. I would suggest that as 
one of the means of library extension, 
a selected list of particular classes of 
books put into the factories of your 
cities and towns. Men will read them. 
As an illustration, you will, this after- 
noon, look into a little library, a branch 
library of a very modest order, but some- 
what carrying out this idea. 1 have 
noticed, by watching the reports lately, 
that of the books circulated from that 
little branch library today, over 50 per 
cent are history and technical books. 
That you see is very much larger than 
the average of our libraries in that class 
of books. It is done Jjy encouragement. 
Our own city board ' ^ -'ven this ques- 
tion of extensitj '^^ ^sidcrable at- 
tention from tin ind I believe 
would be ready to c, fut plan to es- 
tablish other branches^** the city if we 
had the means to do it. But they have 
made one step which I believe is prac- 
ticable in many other cities and towns. 
A library branch has been established 
in factories, in a distant part of the city. 
The owners of the factory are specially 
interested, and furnish the room and 
the cases to take care of the books in 
getting them back and forth from the 
library, and one of our own men takes 
care of the library, and serves as libra- 
rian for that branch. This, has been in 
operation for a few months. Since it 
has been in operation, visiting manufac- 
turers fro'm other cities have expressed 
their interest in that, and their desire 
to do the same thing. I think I can 
give our friends from Cincinnati the 
names of some men in Cincinnati who 
said they would put a branch in their 
factories for the community, not simply 
for their employes. It is for that com- 
munity around the factory. Now, I sug- 
gest this as orte of the means of library 
extension that is promising with the 
increasing interest of employers in the 
condition of their employes. In towns 
large and small, I believe, it will be 
found more and more will these men be 
willing to pay the expenses incident 
to such a library. 



In this factory we carry the matter 
one step further. It is a large factory, 
spread over a very considerable ground, 
and once a week, or commonly twice, 
the librarian takes the cases of books 
and carries them to a distant part of 
the factory at the noon hour, and on a 
long board in the middle of the factory 
room he spreads out his display of 
books. It is a thoroughly successful 
plan; has very materially increased the 
circulation of good books, especially of 
a technical character. For a month or 
six weeks this was omitted on account 
of some changes, and a noticeable de- 
crease in the number of books circulated 
in the library was recorded, and they 
renewed the old plan and a greater in- 
crease was marked. That is another 
plan by which you can bring the books 
to those who need them, and that is an 
essential thing. 

Now it may be necessary to cut red 
tape to do it in factories. I believe you 
had better cut the red tape. A little 
encouragement given those people will 
make a marked difference in the char- 
acter of the books used, especially 
among the men, for to my surprise the 
men of the factory are the great patrons 
of the library — the men in the neighbor- 
hood are the patrons of the library. I 
say it will have a great influence in 
molding the character of men in the 
neighborhood. That library has be- 
come a center for the boys in that 
neighborhood, and has become of very 
great assistance to the teachers of the 
schools in that section in changing the 
character of many of the boys of the 
neighborhood. Thus the library has its * 
influence in this direction as well as 
helping men. 

But I urge, if I may repeat, that one 
point, the importance of trying by every 
means possible to circulate the best 
books from the libraries in the factories 
and shops of our cities and towns, for 
the sake of the men who are not today 
very large patrons of most of our libra- 
ries, and especially of the class of books 
that they ought to use. 

In the matter of detail, I might possi- 
bly say that once or twice a month the 
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librarian brings his books to the library 
and makes his requisition on the library, 
and they supply him with a complete 
change of two or three hundred books. 
At the same time any person in the dis- 
trict may leave his card and make a 
requisition on the library, and twice a 
week he comes down with his list of 
books desired by patrons in that part 
of the city; so it is a convenience for 
them. I think that covers the special 
point I want to make. 

I have this suggestion on the general 
topic. It seems to me the most impor- 
tant part of the duty of the library 
trustee isn*t in attending meetings. It 
is in the interim, and the hours he or 
she may spend in the library, not being 
conducted by the librarian but in going 
about by himself. In the few hours i 
have spent by myself, quietly slipping 
in at the door and going from here to 
there, have been more suggestive to mc, 
not finding anything wrong, but I usually 
find some point here and there that 
some little conference would help, and 
find some little thing I didn't know, 
that enabled me to ask a question and 
get some information, if I needed it. 
and I think the most important duty 
we can perform is in the intervals for 
members of the board. 

The president put the motion of Miss 
Jones in regard to library extension and 
it was adopted. 

On motion of Mr Brett a vote of 
thanks was given to the management 
of Public Libraries for their very gen- 
erous offer to publish the proceedings 
of this association. 

' Miss Ahern, of Public Libraries, 
responded briefly, assuring the associa- 
tion of her great interest in library work 
and her gratification at meeting here 
the unknown friends who have been 
correspondents of the magazine. She 
also assured the association of the great 
pleasure she would take in officially 
representing the association. 

Mr Orr offered the following: 

Be it resolved, That the sincere 
thanks of the Ohio Library association 
be tendered the trustees of the Dayton 
public library for the very hearty sup- 



port which has so manifestly seconded 
the efforts of the officers of the associa* 
tion and the staff of the library to make 
the stay of the association both pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

The motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at 
1.30 p. m. to take the Oak wood cars for 
the works of the National cash register 
company. 

Here, under the guidance of the oflfi- 
cers of the institution, was seen the 
most remarkable instance ot the possi- 
bilities for growth and happiness in the 
interdependent relations of employer 
and employe perhaps on record. Cer- 
tainly it was unique in the observatioa 
of the party of librarians. 

The central thought in the plan is 
that attractive surroundings conduce ta 
good work, and most thoroughly and 
artistically has it been carried inta 
effect. The beautiful grounds surround- 
ing the clean, well lighted, and splen- 
didly equipped factory, in the midst of 
tastefully kept cottages and gardens^ 
impress one with the idea of an institu- 
tion of high degree rather than a place 
where labor for hire is carried on. 
Clubs of different sorts, lectures, con- 
certs, and high class entertainment of 
all sorts are carried on under the guid- 
ance of the factory organization. A 
most entertaining and helpful address 
with stereopticon views, by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Patterson, on the evolution of 
the present condition from its unprom- 
ising beginning gave everyone who 
listened a broader view of life, a more 
sympathetic attitude toward his fel- 
low-man, and a desire to emulate this 
striking example of the practical work- 
ings of the Golden Rule. 

The meeting of the Ohio Library as- 
sociation came to a close with a ban- 
quet at the Beckel hotel. This feature 
of the session was a happy climax to a 
most interesting meeting. The dining 
room of the Beckel was handsomely ar- 
ranged for the banquet, and the guests 
were seated at a long table beautifully 
decorated with palms, roses, and carna- 
tions. Dr W. J. Conklin was the toast- 
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master, and among those called upon to 
respond to toasts were W. H. Brett, of 
Cleveland; Robinson Locke, of Toledo; 
A. W. Whelpley, of Cincinnati; Mrs 
J. A. Robert, of Dayton; Charles Orr, of 
Cleveland; Olive Jones, of Columbus; 
Frank Conover, of Dayton; Electra C. 
Doren, of Dayton; and Miss Eastman, 
of Cleveland. 

Register of the attendance at the Ohio Library 
association, 1898. 

Althoff, Minnie, Ln. As., Dayton. 

Andres. Miss, P. L., Cleveland. 

Barnwell. W. E., As. L., Cincinnati. 

Boardman, Alice, As. State L.. Columbus. 

Brett. Mercy C, Ln. Natl, military home, Day- 
ton. 

Brett, W. H.. Ln., Cleveland. 

Bucking:ham. Mrs Jerome, Newark. 

Burns, J. J., Supt. Pub. Sch., Defiance. 
, Burrowes, Alice, Ln., Springfield. 

Clevenger. Miss, Dayton. 

Colbom, Mrs Gertrude R., Cleveland. 

Conklin, Dr W. J., Pres. P. L. and Museum, 
Dayton. 

C6nnolly, Emma F., Cincinnati. 

Conover, Frank, Dayton. 

Crawford, Esther, Cataloger, Dayton. 

Crowell. M. L., Tr. P. L., Toledo. 

Davis, S. W., Dayton. 

Dawson. Katharine, As. P. Sch. L., Columbus. 

Doren, Electra C, Ln., Dayton. 

Doren, Marian M., Cum. Index, Cleveland. 

Dryden, M. I., Dayton. 

Durall, Linda M., Univ. L., Delaware. 

Durall, T. G., L. Univ. L., Delaware. 

Eastman, Linda A., P. L. Cleveland. 

Elliot, Julia, Cum. Index, Cleveland. 

Ely, J. C, Tr. P. L. and M., Dayton. 

Eppens, Anna E., P. L., Cincinnati. 

Florence. Mrs E. R., Tr. P. L., London. 

Galbreath, C. B., State Ln., Columbus. 

Graham, Emma, P. L., Sidney. 

Graham, W. A., Tr., Sidney. 

Granger, A. C, P. L., Cleveland. 

Haines, Belle, P. L., Sidney. 

Hensel, Martin, Ln. P. Sch. L., Columbus. 

Hoskins, E. P. H., P. L., Dayton. 

Hutson, Miss, P. L., Cleveland. 

Ingham, Miss, P. L., Cleveland. 

Ingham, Lucina S., L. O. S. and S. O. H. L., 
Xenia. 

Jeffries, Miss, State L., Columbus. 

Jermain. Mrs F. D., Ln., Toledo. 

Jones, E. A.. Del. Ohio Tchrs. As., Tr. P. L.. 
Massillon. 

Tones, Olive, Ln. O. S. U., Columbus. 

kearsley, Mrs E. R., Tr., Bucyrus. 

Kent, Miss. Toledo. 

Killicott, Gertrude. Columbus. 

Lace, Miss. Cleveland. 

Lewis, Miss. Antioch. 

Light, M. M., P. L., Dayton. 

Locke, Robinson, Tr. P. L., Toledo. 



Lowe, Mrs J. W., Circleville. 

Lowe, May, Ln., Circleville. 

Lundy, Miss, P. L., Cleveland. 

McCracken. A. M., Ln., Bucyrus. 

McElwain, Etta G., Ln., Xenia. 

Mercer, Martha, Ln., Mansfield. 

Mueller, Mrs A. C, P. L., Cleveland. 

Newton, M. A., Ln., Portsmouth. 

Orr, Charles, Ln. Case L., Cleveland. 

Paddack. Alice, A. B. Co., Cincinnati. 

Parrott, H. E., Dayton. 

Porter, W. T., Tr. P. L., Cincinnati. 

Prentice, May. Nor. Sch., Cleveland. 

Reagh. Miss, P. L., Cleveland. 

Riddle. May. P. L., London. 

Scott, Miss, P. L., Cleveland. 

Sheldon. A. Y. M. L. and R. R. As., Norwalk. 

Sherwood. K. W., P. L., Cincinnati. 

Shuey, E. L., Tr. P. L., Dayton. 

Smith, Laura, P. L., Cincinnati. 

Toler, Hattie. P. Sch. L.. Columbus. 

Tyler. Miss, P. L., Cleveland. 

Watson, Mrs A. C, London. 

Weaver, Mrs H. M., Tr. P. L.. Mansfield. 

Whelpley, A. W., Ln. P. L., Cincinnati. 

Whelpley, Mrs A. W., Cincinnati. 

Williams. Mrs Clara, P. Sch. L., Troy. 

Woodford, Mrs H. W., Ln., Warren. 

Wright, Mrs, Ln. Ladies* Circle L., Newark. 



The Ohio Library association was or- 
f^anized in Columbus Feb. 28, 1895. 
W. H. Brett, of Cleveland, was the first 
president, and Miss Boardman, of the 
State library, was the first secretary. 

The second meeting was held at 
Cleveland in September, 1896, when 
A. W. Whelpley, of Cincinnati, was 
elected president, and Miss Doren, of 
Dayton, secretary. The principal paper- 
of this meeting was by Miss Eastman, 
of Cleveland, on The child, the school, 
and the library. 

The third meeting was held in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 27-28, 1897, when Frank 
Conover, of Dayton, was elected presi- 
dent, and Charles Orr, of Cleveland, 
secretary. Pres. Whelpley's address 
was a rare piece of reminiscence of the 
literary growth of his long day, and 
particularly in Cincinnati. 

The work of the association bears 
fruit in the number of new libraries 
starting up over the state, in the li- 
brary commission, and in several laws 
passed through the influence exerted 
by the association, permitting library 
activities of various kinds. 
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News from the Field 

East 

Marshfield, Vt., has received $6ocx) 
for a public library by the will of the 
late Andrew J. Jaquith. 

The public library at Southbridge, 
Mass., will open for readers Sundays 
during November-April, from 3:30 to 
8 o'clock p. m. There was a good at- 
tendance on the first Sunday. 

Worthington C. Ford, who for many 
years was chief of the Bureau of statis- 
tics of the United States, has been 
called to the head of the statistical and 
historical work of the Boston public 
library. 

Gardner (Mass.) public library held 
a very interesting art exhibit Novem- 
ber 8-10. In addition to the pictures 
there were fine collections of Japanese, 
Indian and Swiss curios. Collections 
of early New England curios, rare china 
and colonial antiques attracted much 
attention. The exhibit was a great 
success. 

The biennial report of the Vermont 
library commissioners is issued and has 
much interesting matter. With sugges- 
tions to librarians, lists of books rec- 
ommended, etc , is a list of all public 
libraries in the state, with a brief his- 
tory of each, as well as many illustra- 
tions, and a map of the state showing 
the location and character of the insti- 
tutions. There are 130 public libraries 
in the state within the scope of the 
commission's work, of which loi are 
free and 29 not free. 

Central Atlantic 

Elizabeth G. Thome, of the Utica 
(N. Y.) public library, has been ap- 
ointed librarian of the Port Jervis 
N. Y.) public library. 

The James Prendergast library at 
Jamestown was broken into by burglars 
November i, and a valuable collection 
of rare coins was stolen. 

Carnegie library at Homestead, Pa., 
was dedicated November 5 by the 



r. 



founder, Andrew Carnegie, who spent 
(300,000 in building it. ' 

Edward L. Burchard, formerly libra- 
rian of the Field Columbian museum of 
Chicago, has been appointed librarian 
of the Coast Survey library at Wash- 
ington, eJ. C. 

The law library of the Supreme court 
of the United States was damaged con- 
siderably by fire, caused by an explo- 
sion of gas in the basement of the 
building on November 6. 

Col. Weston Flint has been elected 
librarian of the new public library in 
Washington, D. C. He was for eight 
years librarian of Patent office, and for 
five years statistician of the Bureau of 
education. 

The new public library at Fulton, 
N. Y., was opened November 16, with 
special exercises. There are about 2,- 
loov., which have been classified and 
cataloged by Esther M. Leach, of the 
Ilion (N. Y.) public library. 

J. A. Sorg, of Hoboken, N. J., has 
presented to the New York public li- 
brary a large collection of newspapers 
and pamphlets relating to the labor 
question published during the last thirty 
years, ihe papers are English, Ger- 
man, and French. 

The managers of the Reading (Pa.) 
library, whose building was recently 
dedicated, have turned over the prop- 
erty to the city on condition that the 
latter support the institution. The 
property is worth $40,000, and the li- 
brary contains 13,000 books. 

The end of the first year in its new 
building shows Columbia university li- 
brary adjusted to its quarters and work- 
ing with increased results. The library 
contains 55,000V. exclusive of dupli- 
cates and pamphlets. Among these 
are many notable collections. The 
Avery collection of architecture, archae- 
ology, and decorative art numbers 16,- 
000, and ranks first of its kind in this 
country. The Phcenix collection is com- 
posed of English classics and is rich in 
bibliography and first editions. There 
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are also fine collections in natural sci- 
ences. 

Dr Bernard C. Steiner, librarian of 
Pratt library in Baltimore, in his quar- 
terly report gives the following inter- 
esting figures: The registration books 
show that 94,232 persons obtained bor- 
rower's cards since the opening of the 
library. Of this number 35,681 cards 
are now usable. During the quarter 
1645 persons registered. The total num- 
ber of students* cards is 6000, of which 
3446 were issued in the last quarter. 
The expenditures for the quarter have 
been: for books, $8758.54; periodicals, 
$1189.36; binding, $2293.35; miscella- 
neous, $6534.92; salaries, $17,406.97; 
total, $36,183.14. 

On October 20 an enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held at Camden, N. J., on ac- 
count of the anniversary of the Pyne 
Foynt Library company. Mr Thomson, 
of Philadelphia, delivered an address in 
advocacy or the establishmentand main- 
tenance in Camden of a really large, 
well managed, and properly equipped 
free library. He congratulated the in- 
habitants on the fact of having obtained 
a building for library purposes. He 
thought that possibly the best hopes of 
the library lay in the arrangement of 
the library on entirely free and open 
shelf principles. He pointed out how 
it was no discouragement that the Pyne 
Poynt library and the new free library 
of Camden were both small institutions, 
and illustrated by the free library of 
Philadelphia, which six years ago had 
been in a small room in the city hall, 
and now consisted of a library on Chest- 
nut street and 13 branches. 

One result of this meeting is a propo- 
sition to affiliate the two institutions 
and make the Pyne Poynt library a 
branch of the Camden free public li- 
brary. 

The Bloomingdale branch of the New 
York circulating library on looth st. 
was opened November i. It is a three- 
story building with a basement, fire- 
proof throughout. 

On the main floor is the circulating 



library of 8ooov., arranged chiefly on 
shelving around the walls, so that plenty 
of space is left for the public, who are 
allowed direct access to the books. A 
line of shelving divides the central 
space into two parts, one of which is 
devoted to children and the other to 
adults. Both of these spaces are sepa- 
rated from the door by the desk, which 
incloses a long rectangular space, ex- 
tending across the front of the room. 
Within this inclosure stand the assist- 
ants whose duty it is to receive and 
charge the books. 

The second floor is devoted entirely 
to the reading room and reference li- 
brary. There is a seating capacity of 
36 at tables on the main floor, and the 
reading room will accommodate 66 
more as at present arranged. The read- 
ing room contains the small reference 
library, and is provided with the city 
newspapers and all the magazines. 
Books taken from the shelves may be 
read either upstairs or downstairs with- 
out charging, but if taken home they 
must of course be charged at the desk. 

The building is particularly well 
lighted, the main floor having four large 
windows in front, besides the glazed 
door, and four smaller windows above 
the wall cases in the rear, besides a 
large inclined skylight fitted with the 
new luxfer prismatic glass. The fix- 
tures for artificial light are arranged for 
both gas and electricity. 

Including the land, this building, 
which is a distinct addition, both edu- 
cationally and architecturally, to the 
part of the city^in which it stands, cost 
nearly $50,000, which has been supplied 
entirely from the funds of the library. 

Central 

The new public library of Tuscola, 
111., was opened November 5. 

A new public library was opened at 
Charlton, Iowa, on November i. 

Princeton, III., has received $20,000 
by the will of E. C. Bates for a library 
building. 

The Des Moines public library has 
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decided to begin work on the new li- 
brary building March i. 

Asa Van Wormer, of Cincinnati, has 
given $50,000 to the university of that 
city for a library building. 

A children's room has been opened 
in the Moline (111.) public library, in 
charge of Myra S. Allen. 

A trust bequest of $100,000 has been 
left to Memphis, Tenn., by the late Wm. 
A. Goodwyn, for a public library. 

The new public library at Waukegan, 
111., was opened November i under 
direction of the city. Miss Bennett is 
librarian. 

Alice Boardman, assistant state li- 
brarian of Ohio, was robbed recently 
by a negro on her way home from the 
library at dusk. 

The St Joseph (Mo.) public library 
has opened its doors again after a two 
weeks' close on account of the preva- 
lence of diphtheria in the town. 

The Chicago public library is experi- 
menting with a system of electric dumb 
waiters for conveying books through 
different parts of the building, but so 
far with indifferent success. 

The public library of Moline, 111., has 
been given a library of looo German 
books by the Turnverein of that city. 
This constituted the library built up by 
the society for several years past. 

Edward Everett Hale in a recent lec- 
ture tour in Indiana was so pleased with 
the work being done in the reformatory 
for men at Jeffersonville, that he pre- 
sented the library of the institution with 
20OV. 

$2,500,000 in gifts has been given for 
libraries in Wisconsin in the last two 
years This includes some bequests 
made before that period, but does not 
include some that have been made in 
that time but not yet collected. 

The public library of Chicago re- 
ceived a bequest many years ago which 
has so increased in value that a late in- 
vestigation shows it to be worth $250,- 



000. It was left by Hiram Kelley, to be 
paid after the death of his widow. Mrs. 
Kelley is now 73. and for several years 
has been known for her beneficence to- 
ward the University of Chicago and 
other institutions. 

The first annual report of the Aller- 
ton library at Monticello, 111., shows 
972 borrowers and a circulation of 10,- 
599V. for the year. 

As in the majority of public libra- 
ries fiction led, followed by literature, 
biography, travel, and history, in the 
order named. The juvenile circulation 
amounted to 35 per cent of the whole. 

Though free access to shelves is 
given, no volume was lost during the 
year, and but two taken away without 
first being properly checked at the desk. 
The library now numbers 300OV., 500 
having been added since the opening 
of the year. 

The second . biennial report of the 
Wisconsin free library commission has 
just been issued. The statement of li- 
brary progress in Wisconsin during the 
past two years is a striking one. New 
ftee public libraries have been estab- 
lished in Appleton. Baraboo, Cumber- 
land. Durand, Hartland, Hillsboro, Kil- 
bourn. Mosinee, Neillsville, North 
Milwaukee, Racine, Rhinelander, Rich- 
land Center, Tomahawk, Sheboygan, 
Spring Green, Stevens Point, Thorp, 
Viroqua, and Wausau. Many of the 
older libraries are rapidly improving 
their methods. 

In the period under review the num- 
ber of traveling libraries has increased 
from 32 to 189. 

The Lepper library, at Lisbon, 
Ohio, was opened May 25, 1898. It was 
founded by Virginia Lepper as a me- 
morial for her husband, C. W. Lepper. 
Mrs Lepper gave the money for the 
building and books, and the citizens of 
the town gave the money for the lot. 
It is a handsome building of brick and 
stone, and the interior finishing com- 
pares favorably \yith the outside ap- 
pearance. There are at present in the li- 
brary 300OV., the trustees reserving part 
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of the money for future purchases. The 
library was organized by Miss Roper, of 
Chicago, a graduate of Armour insti- 
tute. The reading room and reference 
books are free. One dollar a year is paid 
for the use of the books in the circula- 
ting department. Since the opening of 
the library 3482 books have been drawn, 
and the reading room is becoming more 
popular as people learn its value. 

A very pleasant entertainment was 
given by Miss Early, of the Chippewa 
(Wis.) public library, November 11-12. 
The library was arranged in oriental 
style. Large Japanese screens con- 
cealed the book-shelves, making a 
handsome background for the two tea- 
tables, covered with Japanese embroid- 
ery, at which tea was poured into tiny 
teacups, and passed among the guests 
by young ladies charmingly attired in 
Japanese costumes. Jardiniers filled 
with chrysanthemums stood amid the 
quaint bric-a-brac brought from the far 
east. The south wall of the library wals 
covered with beautiful photographs 
brought by a missionary from Japan. 
The pictures were colored by hand, the 
work of native artists, and repre- 
sented the life, scenery, and customs of 
the people. They were exceptionally 
fine, and were beneficial from an educa- 
tional as well as artistic standpoint. 

Theodore Thomas, with his full or- 
chestra and soloists, is to give three 
concerts in St Paul, Minn., December 
I, 2, and 3, as a part of the popular 
public library scheme now being man- 
aged by Edward Feldhauser. 

For years St Paul has had a good 
public library, but has no good build- 
mg wherein to keep it. A public li- 
brary building was desired, and this 
summer a good start toward the desired 
goal was made by means of chain let- 
ters. Now all the various musical in- 
terests of St Paul have been combined 
in a series of concerts, the net proceeds 
of which are to be devoted to the pub- 
lic library fund. 

The Thomas series will be followed 
by Rosenthal, Emil Sauer, Blanche 
Marchesi, and Marteau, Gadsky, Davis, 



and Hamlin, the last three soloists 
being further supported by the local 
Schubert mixed chorus of 200 voices. 

The trial test of the fire protective 
apparatus on the Chicago public li- 
brary was highly successful. The li- 
brary building itself is fireproof, but it 
was deemed advisable to protect the 
building against fire from without. The 
plan which was adopted and pushed to 
completion is a system of J^-inch pipes 
arranged around the cornice of the 
building on the south, west, and north 
sides, and connected with a large main 
which is fed by two large steam pumps 
in the basement of the building. In case 
of fire on either of these sides of the li- 
brary the water can be turned on imme- 
diately and the side of the building is 
protected by a solid sheet of water. The 
main is so arranged that the water can 
be turned on to protect any one of the 
sides of the building without having the 
stream run on the sides of the building 
away from the fire. 

The public library given to Menasha, 
Wis., by E. D. Smith, was dedicated 
October 21 with elaborate and appro- 
priate exercises. A large number of 
prominent Wisconsin people were pres- 
ent and took part. A little over a year 
ago Mr Smith, who is one of the wealth- 
iest men in the state, presented the 
city with $5,0,000, one-half of which was 
to go toward making a park and the 
other half toward building a library 
house. The sum of S5000 was after- 
wards added to the library donation. 
The structure stands in the center of 
the city. It is in the classical style of 
architecture and built of Bedford stone. 
Its dimensions are 40x70 feet and its 
two stories are devoted exclusively to 
the uses of the public. There are on 
the first floor a general reading room 
50x27 feet, a book room 30x30, a chil- 
dren's alcove 19x15, and an alcove for 
magazines. On the second floor is a 
lecture room, and in the basement the 
heating plant. The library is proving 
a much appreciated gift to the town, 
and is daily thronged with patrons. 
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Library Bureau Department 
Akron (O.) public library 

The Library Bureau has had an ex- 
perience, the result of which will un- 
doubtedly be interesting to all libraries, 
and especially those in the state of Ohio. 
The Akron public library was to be 
moved from the old quarters which 
they had occupied for some j^ears, and 
to occupy an entire floor in a new 
building erected with special reference 
to this library, on a very sightly corner, 
and probably the best location for this 
purpose in the city. 

It was deemed advisable, therefore, 
that the rooms should be properly fitted 
and furnished. The Library Bureau 
and others were invited to submit plans 
and designs for furniture, including the 
counters, railings, tables, stacks, and 
the entire equipment of the library. 
They were also requested to submit 
samples of stacks, as well as to show 
the style of finish of the furniture. 

After this matter had been viewed 
by th^ board, and the specifications and 
bids had been submitted from these 
various exhibitors, the board decided 
unanimously to accept the bid of the 
Library Bureau, and instructed them to 
furnish the library as early as possible. 

Shortly after this two new members 
were appointed to the board, to take the 
place of members whose terms had ex- 
pired. One of these members thought 
the board was extravagant in ordering 
specially made goods for the library 
rooms — that ordinary tables, etc., such 
as could be bought in any furniture 
store, would answer every purpose, and 
that the board was extravagant in mak- 
ing this contract, not claiming that the 
goods were expensive in consideration 
of their character, but that a city like 
Akron could not afford to have first- 
class fittings. Naturally the rest of the 
board did not concur in this opinion. 
Whereupon this member in his capacity 
as a citizen and a taxpayer of Akron, 
asked for an injunction restraining the 
secretary of the board from receiving 
the goods, and the matter was taken 
into court on the plea that the public 



library was a department of the city of 
Akron, and as such the library board 
did not have the right to buy goods in 
any manner other than that specified 
by the city ordinance, which required 
that all purchases exceeding $500 were 
subject to the approval of the city com- 
missioner, and the question was argued 
on this ground. 

The attorneys for the majority of 
the board brought forward several en- 
actments and decisions which showed 
that the first library law in Ohio was 
one allowing . an organization to be 
known as a library association, which 
association could buy books and other 
necessary supplies, and conduct a li- 
brary generally on such rules and regu- 
lations as seemed advisable. The next 
step by the legislature was to allow the 
school boards of cities and towns to 
conduct a public library, giving the 
management of the library, and provis- 
ions necessary for its maintenance, 
into the control of the school board. 

The next series of laws were more 
liberal in their character, until final en- 
actments have been made which give 
to certain cities, of which Akron is one, 
a special law placing the actual control 
in all its details in the hands of the 
library board, specifying only that it 
should make laws and buy real estate 
in consultation and with the coopera- 
tion of the city council. This is the 
only restriction on the board in the 
management of the library, excepting 
the additional item that it should be 
the duty of the board to report semi- 
annually the amounts of money re- 
ceived and disbursed by the treasurer. 

The court evidently accepted this 
phase of the case, as he refused to al- 
low the injunction, and upon an appeal 
to the higher court a rehearing of the 
case was refused on the evidence and 
law as presented. This is especially in- 
teresting to libraries, as it seems closely 
to follow the efforts made by the Amer- 
ican Library Association with regard to 
library laws, and it shows that in Ohio 
the desires and wishes of the library as- 
sociation in this connection have been 
very generally carried forward. 
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A. C. ricCIurg & Co. 

CHICAGO 
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Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 

requirements of 

Public, University, 
College, School, and Club 

LIBRARIES 

and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care* 

The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries* 

We are continually receiving large consignments of 

Foreign Books 

— those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure* 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books* 

A. C. ncCLURQ & CO. 

Wabash Avenue and fladison Street CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 




1 2 3 

r HirtOINIQ' PHnXn MniTNinrPD a beauUful homogeneous adhesive, pure wMte and 
1-niVJVJliliO rri^^ l %J niKJKJrS l CK. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 ox., 6 oz., 14 oz. and ^ Gallon and Gallon Jara. 3 01. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 



2-HIQQINS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. 



A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all otiier mucilages. In a oz., 4 oz., 14 Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and x, a and 5 Gallon Cans. 2 oz. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 

3-HIQQINS' DRAWING- BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 01 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3oz., 6oz., 14 oz. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS* MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 



tbemselves. The adheslves are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go flirther 
than starch or flour pastes or gum miicllfl«efl,ana as they never deteriorate or spoil then* Is no wa8te,and theyare hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will t>e sent postpaid on application. 



CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVE8. 1 68-172 Eighth St., Broolciyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

London Office: 106 Charing: Cross Road. 



HDNON ROUTE 



Between CHICAGO, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE 

AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 

Through Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore. 

Only Line to the FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 

West Baden 
French Lick and Paoll Springs 

"THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA" 
FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 

City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Cbicago. 



Boston Bookbinding: 
Company 

Reblnding Department 

Cor. Pearl and Purchase 5t8., Boston, Mass. 



We beg to announce that we give per- 
fect satisfaction in this Department to 
Librarians throughout the United States 
and Canada^ inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians' wants. 

We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 

We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 

R. M. TENNEY. Supt. Reb'nfiT Dept. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 



OF 



Lcmckc & Buechncr 

(London Leipzig Paris) 

813 BROADWAY, NEAV YORK. 

We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 
unsurpassed. 

Catalogues of our large stock of valuable second-hand 
books sent on application. 

We offer at present the following sets of periodicals: 

The Academy, London. Vols. 1-50. 1 869-1 896. >^ roan. 

Uniformly bound. Fine set. 

Journal of Hellenistic Studies. Vols. 1-15. >^ calf. 

. Very fine set. 

Bibliotheca Sacra and TheoL Review. 1843. Feb.. 

May, Dec; 1844 complete in numbers. 1845-1847 cloth. 
1848-1856 complete in numbers. 1857, Jan. and April. 
1858-1863 complete in numbers. 1864, Jan., July, Oct. 
1865-1873 complete in numbers. 

Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. First 

series 1825-1828, four vols. New series 1829-1840, vols. 
1-12. Yz calf and cloth. 184 1 (lacks April), 1842 (lacks 
July), 1854, 1855 (lack April), 1856, 1861 in numbers com- 
plete, and several odd numbers. 

Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 

1 872-1 877 complete in numbers. Princeton Review, 1878- 
1882 complete in numbers. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 

Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 

for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 

t 

The Helman-Taylor Company 

Cleveland a7id New York 




We are in the field for your orders for books. 

We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
to add to your libraries. 

We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
^ . the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 

/\ -g^T Braun, Clement & Co.'s art publications. 

j[j^ XL/" ^® *'*® ^^^ ^^^^ sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 

Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
10 cents for our new catalogue, "Art in the School Room," the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 

The Cumulative Index 

A key to the leading magazines and periodicals published in America and Europe. 

The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Library Economy 

The Binding and Rebinding of Books 

The Book Shop Bindery 

Desires to show Librarians, by practical illustration, 

what excellent work can be done of the most 

exacting, in the way of binding, re- ' 

binding, and repairing of 

books, at low prices. 

THESE PRICES WILL TELL THE STORY: 

Library Work ^^^ PubUc, school, and Sunday-school Libraries. The 

=- BEST possible work at the LOWEST possible prices. 

We sew all our work with the best flax thread, on best quality of string, in a 
careful and substantial manner. All books are sewed on three stringy, except 
sizes larger than 8yo., which are sewed on four strings, according to the rules 
of the Chicago Public Library. Backs and corners in stout roan leather, cloth 
joints, imported marbled paper sides. Prices by sizes (according to height), y)^ 
in., 40C.; 8X in., 45c.; 9 in., 50c.; 9^ in., 60c.; 1014 in., 65c.; 12 in., 70c. 

At the request of many Librarians, we are using on books that are handled 
frequently a stout buckram cloth, various colors — wears longer than roan leather. 

SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION. 



We advise freight shipments, as it adds but a fraction to the expense. 

50,000 back-number magazines in stock. Send to us 
for missing numbers. 

THE BOOK SHOP 

171 Madison Street CHICAGO 
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CUT THIS OUT AS A REMINDER OF 

THE NEW LOTHROP BOOKS FOR 1898. 

XMEY SHOULD HE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 

The True Story of Benjamin Fraiklin, told for boys and girls, by Elbridge S. Brooks Si 50 

A Little Maid of Coacard-Towa, a romince of the Revolution, by Margaret Sidney 1 50 

Marjory and Har Neighbors, the story of three little girls and a bov, by Louise E. Catlin. . . 1 50 

Cian of the Chariots, a romance of the days of King Arthur, by William H. Babcock 1 50 

The Deserter, a bo )k of two wars, by Harold Frederic 1 25 

The Prince of Peace, or the beautiful life of Jesus, by "Pansy," ( Mrs. Alden) 1 50 

Bilberry Boys and Girls, a story of New England Young Folks, by Sophie Swett 1 25 

An Island Heroin*, a Long Island Rivolutionery Story, by Mary B. Sleight 1 50 

Reuben's Hindrances, the story of a boy's ups and downs, by "Pansy" ( Mrs. Alden) 1 25 

The Elder Brother, a story .>f self-denials, by "Pansy" ^Mrs. Alden) 75 

A Little New England M lid, and h )w she lived for others, by Kate Tannatt Woods 1 (X) 

As in a Mirror, a story of experiences, by "Pansy" (Mrs. Alden) 1 50 

Child Stories and Rhy nes, by the author of the famous "Nursery Finger Plays" (Emilia 

Poulsson ) 1 25 

Buz-Buz, the twelve adventures of a house-fly, by Charles Stuart Pratt 75 

Labor of Lov2, a story for boys, by Julia Magruder 50 

The **Lady Gay" Stories, four delightful books for very little children, by very good 

authors, each 50 

All profusely illustrated. All the boys and girls are interested readers of the Lothrop Juveniles. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOdKSELLEl^S. 

Descriptive catalofjiic and illustrated holiday catalogues free to any address. 

Lothrop Publishing Company. Boston. 



*'I ihrj^riAQ ^^^ "°^' preserving impor- 
JLlUI(lllv:.o tant clippings from news- 
papers for reference. The historical value of 
these collections will be great in future years." 
— Coitnneniiil Adi'trtiscr, .Wzi' York. 

Thebestand most economical method 
for you to collect clipping's is to let us 
do the work for you. Tell us what sub- 
ject you wish clippings upon, and we 
will send you many interesting and valu- 
able items concerning it — no matter 
what the subject may be. We receive 
nearly every paper published in this 
country in our reading offices, and we 
are experts in our trade. We will clip 
all mention of yourself, or furnish ma- 
terial for lectures, sermons, or speeches, 
at small cost. Clippings mailed daily. 
Rates $1.00 per month and up. 

Bureau of Press Clippings, 

3J5 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAOO. 

A. W. HOWARD, Managcr. 



THE 
- Smith 
Premier 
Typewriter 

Fitted with Card Platen, meets every 
requirement for Library Card Indexing 
and for writing on cards for any pur- 
pose whatever. In use in hundreds of 
Libraries and Business Houses where 
elaborate Card Index Systems are 
maintained. It is the Simple, Durable, 
Best Value Typewriter. 



ASK FOR ART CATALOGUE. 



The Smitb Premier Typewriter Co., 

154 Monroe Street, Chicago, 111. 
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LIBRARIES 

We beg to inform Librarians that our extensive miscellaneous business en- 
ables us to buy all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard 
books in every department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current 
publications of the day, 

"If a book's out it's here" 

is our motto 

Our special Library Department enables us to fill orders for Public and 
School Libraries intelligently, and with care and promptness. All details at- 
tended to carefully. The best facilities for imjmrting books, and we make a 
specialty of picking up scarce books. 

Before placing their orders, Librarians would do well to communicate with 
us, our prices are low. Send for catalogue K of booksj it includes Fiction, 
Poetry, Art, Biography, Reference, History, Travel, Religion and Philosophy, 
Scientific and Medical, and specially selected lists of books suitable for School 
Libraries. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Ill to 120 Michigan Ave., Cor. Madison St. 

Originators of the Catalogue Business. CHICAGO. 



•• • • •• 

• •• • 

'••• • ••••••• • 



» • •#• • •• • 



L. B. 

• • • • •; ; ^ • 

Perforating Stamp 



•• ••' • • •»• •• 



A Stamp for establishing the ownership of books so 
that they may be identified beyond question. This stamp 
cuts the name into the paper by means of a series of 
needles, and is positively effective, cannot be removed, 
does not mar the appearance of the page or interfere with 
the legibility of the reading matter. Is an absolute essen- 
tial on art plates and other valuable collections. 

Address all orders to 

Libreiry Bvireaia 

Boston New York Philadelphia Washingrton Chicago 
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H. H. Cooke Walter Hill Almon Burtch 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Incorporated 

Booksellers Importers 

General Library Agents 

144 Wabash Ayenue 
CHICAGO 

\7l T'E give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public, 
College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print, and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co., and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 

Estimates furnished promptly, and corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 
144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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L. B. STEEL STACK 



Minneapolis, June.18, 1898 
Library Bureau 

We are much pleased with the stacks, feeling^that 
you have done better for us than we bargained for. 

Yours truly, 

J. K. HOSMER 

Library Bureau 

915 Madison Street, Chicago 280 Broadway, New York 

530 Atlantic Ayenue, Boston 112 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 

1416 F Street N. W., Washington 
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THE 

HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in ttie United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. ^ 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 



CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LA NOUAOES ON A S INGLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

\io(ne Offiees a^d paetory, 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 
branches: 

New York* 167 Broadway 

Philadelphia, 33 & 35 S. loth St. 

Boston 300 Washing^ton St. 

St. Louis, 310 N. Eighth St. 

Cleveland, 43 Arcade. 

Pittsburgh, 237 Fourth Ave, 

Kansas City. 318 Hall Building 

Minneapolis, 3 N. Third St. 
London and Birmingham. 

Send • five-cent sUmp to the HOflE OFFICE and • correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 
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